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FOREWORD 

During the last several years frequent attacks have been made on the commission merchant and wholesale distributor 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. The wholesale merchant, jobber and commission merchant have been called almost every- 
thing from an undesirable citizen and conspirator, to a parasite on commercial life. The present system of 
distribution has been assailed as the most wasteful and extravagant system known. How to eliminate the middleman and 
the great advantages that would flow therefrom have been a favorite subject of debate, editorials, news items, public speech 
and club discussion. 

"WHAT HAPPENS IN THE DARK" has been used so often that it has become an idiom of speech repeated 
and published freely regardless of the facts or the knowledge of the one using it and carrying with it a powerful in- 
nuendo of crooked dealing. The changes on this have been rung in all keys and variations by the printed word and in public 
utterance. One is tempted to remark that what frequently happens in the dark are disordered dreams and nightmares 
which vanish in the light of day and when facts, reason and sober judgment are permitted to operate. 

As one example only of these attacks, reference is made to an editorial in the "Railway Age" of April 22nd, 1921. 
The term "Commission Merchant" was used in the article, but this term is frequently used indiscriminately to apply to 
the commission merchant, jobber and wholesale distributor generally. The following are some of the terms and expressions 
used by the "Railway Age": 

1. "Piratical Commission Merchants." 

2. "Dishonest and Selfish Propaganda." 

3. "Extortion practiced by Commission Merchants." 

4. It has long been known that Commission Merchants dealing in fruits and vegetables have been among the most 
remorseless profiteers in this country." 

5. "In addition to continuing their efforts to enrich themselves by paying producers as little as possible for their 
products and charging consumers as much as possible for them, they are now trying to force down freight rates by 
a campaign of falsification." 

Not content with the above, the "Railway Age" stated that as to Texas Cabbage sold on the Chicago market, the com- 
mission merchant pocketed a very large part of $106.70 per ton. This, you will note, figuring on the basis of twelve tons 
per car, would be equivalent to $1,280.40 per car. As a matter of fact, the actual average first loss of Chicago wholesale 
distributors on Texas Cabbage was $29.90 per car, with a total loss, including overhead but not including interest on capital 
or salaries of executive officers, of $60.21 per car. There is a diflference between the facts and the allegation of $1,310.30 
per car. The "Railway Age" further said that the Chicago commission merchant and the retailer took a toll "four times 
as much as the railroad received for hauling the cabbage from Texas to Chicago." The facts are that freight including 
refrigeration and transportation tax averaged $384.15 per car, while the Chicago wholesale dealer's average first loss was 
$29.90 per car and his total loss averaged $60.21 a variation between the allegation and the facts so far as the wholesaler 
is concerned of from $1,566.50 to $1,596.81 per car. 

On Texas Onions it was stated that the Chicago commission merchant (wholesale dealer) and retailer pocketed the most 
of $128.36 per ton. As a matter of fact, the Chicago wholesale dealer's gross profit averaged $2.28 per ton and his total 
loss $0.59 per ton, a difference between the facts and the allegation so far as the wholesaler is concerned of $126.08 to $128.95 
per ton. 

On Spinach it was alleged that the Chicago commission merchant pocketed the most of $264.64 per ton, whereas the 
facts show that the first or operating loss on 368 cars of Spinach handled by Chicago dealers on the Chicago market and 
other markets was $58,165.05, or $158.05 per car, and that his total loss, including overhead but not including salaries of 
executive officers and interest on capital was $106,182.07, or an average of $280.54 per car. Sixty-one cars sold on the 
Chicago market showed a gross profit of 12,424.21 and a total loss, including overhead, of $392.39. 

Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Southern Pacific Lines, testifying under oath 
on behalf of the Railroad Executives before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, read into the record the state- 
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ment of the "Railway Age" with reference to cabbage, onions and spinach. In fairness to Mr. Kruttschnitt, we state 
that he did not read into the record the terms previously referred to in this "Foreword" as applied to the "Commission 
Merchant" by the "Railway Age." 

Another attack was made on the wholesale distributor or commission merchant by Vice President Green of the Southern 
Railway, in a letter to Senator Harris under date of May 6, 1921, and printed in the Congressional Record of May 14, 1921 . 
A few days later this same letter in part was printed and distributed under the following caption, "Railroad Informa- 
tion, From Office of Association of Railway Executives, 61 Broadway, New York City, No. 177, Thursday, May 19, 
1921". A further attack was made by the Louisville and Nashville Railroad the latter part of May in a paid advertisement 
in the daily press. 

The above are a few of the attacks made within the last year and are given as illustrations. 

While in some cases the attacks referred to at the beginning of this "Foreword" have been made by those from 
whom more sober thought and accurate statement could rightfully ^be expected, yet in the main they have come from 
those unfamiliar with the industry and who have not taken the trouble to ascertain the facts. In other words, there are 
various angles to "WHAT HAPPENS IN THE DARK" or the conclusions reached from incomplete or no information 
or hearsay. 

Talking or writing about subjects concerning which one knows little or nothing without taking the time to investigate 
and to know, without comprehending the far reaching effects of any particular action, accepting hearsay, rumor and theory 
as gospel, are some of the things that "Happen in the Dark." 

As a result of these attacks, distrust has been created, injustice done, co-operation and understanding prevented 
and marketing injured. Every unwarranted attack, every slanderous or libelous statement, every assertion founded on 
ignorance or misinformation carries its baleful influence. Commerce to be at its best must be founded upon confidence, 
trust, knowledge, understanding and the co-operation of all the factors involved. Even though at the time it may not be 
possible to place the finger upon special or outstanding damage resulting from slanderous assaults, yet there is no question 
of their far-reaching effect. In many instances direct damage can be traced thereto. For example, it has been no novel 
thing to have the boycott advocated with reference to specific commodities, and, in other cases, by prejudicing the consumer 
against certain lines, consumption has been retarded, which in the end has reacted seriously upon the producer and consumer. 

These attacks have also been used as a basis for attempting to impose theoretical and ready-made systems of distribu- 
tion, which, instead of simplifying distribution, only serve to make it more complex. 

In one sense this has been largely the fault of the wholesale distributors of fresh fruits and vegetables in failing to 
answer the unwarranted or misinformed assaults made upon them. It is a human tendency to impose upon those who do 
not resent it. One unresented or unanswered slander or mis-statement only serves to encourage others. We believe much 
of this has been due to thoughtlessness and lack of positive knowledge; we believe in the fairness, justice and reasonable- 
ness of men when they have the facts. With this belief in mind the present survey was undertaken. 

The wholesale grocers have been working along this line since prior to 1917 through the Harvard School of Business 
Research. 

The retail clothiers are pursuing the same end through Northwestern University. 

The only survey the fresh fruit and vegetable industry had was one made by the Food Administration during the war. 
That survey covered the year August 1,1917, to July 31, 1918, or practically the period during which this industry was under 
license. Very shortly after August 1, 1918, the Armistice was signed and with that the Food Administration, of course, 
closed its operations, which prevented further surveys. 

The present survey has been conducted for the purpose of developing the facts, whatever they might be, and placing 
those facts and the problems, functions and service of the wholesale distributor before all persons and agencies interested. 

The factor of transportation charges owing to its vital bearing upon distribution has been given special consideration. 

The Survey covers five (5) phases or sections: 

First — The data and figures collected covering representative carload movernents, wholesale sales, freight, profits, 
losses, etc. 

Second— A reply to some of the charges which have been made against the wholesale trade. 

Third — The relation of fixed costs to the fruit and vegetable industry and articles on special commodities showing 
some of the costs, factors and problems of distribution. 
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Fourth — Freight or transportation charges and their relation to and effect upon distribution. 

Fifth — Distribution and the service performed by the distributor. 

The wholesale distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables has been one of the most grossly misunderstood and mis- 
represented of any industry known. It has lacked not only understanding and appreciation of its importance, but sympathy 
on the part of individuals, other lines of industry, municipalities, states, the nation and even of some of the carriers who 
derive no small portion of their revenues from it. It is time that the industry should be better understood, and if it is, there 
is no question of the benefits that will result therefrom. 

Whatever faults the present system of distribution may have, it is the product of competition, knowledge, experience, 
mitiative and the play of fundamental economic principles operating through many years. Its very existence proves its 
fundamental soundness. Changes must be made by way of evolution and not revolution. The industry is searching at all 
times for changes that will make for sound advancement and will always be found ready to co-operate in any movement 
leading to better and more economical distribution. 

As an illustration of the conclusions of those who have investigated, know and think straight as distinguished from 
those who have not investigated, do not know and have not thought straight, the following quotation is given with his 
permission from an address made in New York City, the last week of December, 1921, by G. Harold Powell of Los Angeles, 
then General Manager of the California Fruit Growers* Exchange, which last year shipped 43,592 carloads of citrus fruit 
and during the last eighteen years has done an f.o.b. business of approximately $443,000,000, all of which has been hand- 
led by and done through the wholesale distributing trade. Mr. Powell said: 

"I want to put to rest one ghost that has often been put to rest before, and that is that this Exchange has no idea 
of eliminating the wholesale merchant. We had that matter up ten years ago. We threshed it out thoroughly. It 
cannot be done. It is impractical. We specialize in shipping oranges and lemons. We cannot go to retailers or cus- 
sumers direct, and no other organization that specializes in one or two products can do it and succeed. The overhead 
would be too great. Our products must go through the proper channels of distribution. The merchant that handles 
them handles other commodities. He spreads his business out over perhaps a dozen different commodities. Therefore, 
his overhead is taken care of. If he tried to specialize in one or two articles or if we tried to specialize in one or two 
articles, the expense would be so great that we would fall of our own weight." 

For the benefit of those who do not know, and as a sidelight upon the wholesale distributing trade, he also said: 

"The past year has been characterized by many business failures and general financial stringency, yet the Exchange 
has lost from uncollected bills and bad debts only $3,570.29 or 3/500 of 1 per cent of the f.o.b. value of the fruit. During 
the last eighteen years, the returns to California through the Exchange have amounted to approximately $443,000,000. 
The losses from all causes during this period have been approximately $12,345, or less than 3/1000 of 1 per cent of the 
f.o.b. returns." 

Mr. Powell has further stated that many years ago, and after thorough investigation, the California Fruit Growers' 
Exchange came to the conclusion that its problem was closer co-operation with the wholesale trade and that since that 
time it has established very close co-operation with the trade in all parts of the country. 

This Survey is presented in that spirit — the spirit of bringing about a better understanding and appreciation of some 
of the factors and problems involved and in the interests of the common good. 
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SPECIFIC OBJECTS OF THE SURVEY 

The reasons for and the general objects of the Survey have been stated in the "Foreword". The 
specific objects were: — 

1. To ascertain the wholesale selling price of representative fresh fruits and vegetables, the amount paid for freight, 
the relationship between freight charges and the wholesale selling value of the commodities handled and to show the im- 
portance of the factor of freight charges in both production and distribution. 

2. To ascertain the actual handling costs paid by the wholesale dealer such as storage, cartage, re-conditioning, unload- 
ing, repacking, etc., and the "cost of doing business" or the "overhead" and their relation to the wholesale selling value of 
the commodities covered by the survey. 

3. To ascertain other "fixed costs", necessary steps and problems involved in bringing fruits and vegetables from 
the orchard and field to the wholesale distributing market. 

4. To determine the profits or losses made by commission merchants and wholesale dealers in the commodities covered 
by the survey. 

5. To ascertain whether there was any basis for the attacks which have been made against the wholesale distri- 
butor of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

6. To show present methods of distribution and the functions of the wholesale distributor. 



METHOD OF CONDUCTING SURVEY 

Obviously it would have been impassible both financially and from the standpoint of time to cover every market and 
every dealer in the United States. Therefore, representative markets, viz., Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh 
and Chicago and the largest and most representative firms in those cities handling the commodities covered by the survey 
were taken. 

Our own special investigators, connected neither directly nor indirectly with the markets or firms covered and having 
no financial or other interest in or connection with any wholesale distributor of fresh fruits and vegetables, personally 
investigated the markets and compiled the data from the books of the representative firms taken. Starting with a specific 
commodity and a specific firm, the complete record of that commodity for the period covered by this' survey was taken from 
the books of that firm. Special items or cars were not picked. The entire record was taken and is therefore /airly and truly 
representative, Pointsof origin, carnumbers, dates of shipment, F. O. B. costs, gross sales, freight charges, handling 
costs cost of doing business, commissions and profits or losses were covered. The commodity taken was covered from 
the time it left the shipper until sold by the wholesale dealer or commission merchant. The same practice was followed 
in the case of each commodity, each firm and each market. The statements so compiled were re-checked and verified 
by our investigators, and verified under oath by the firm from whose books the record was taken. 

The salient features of the survey are, that it covers, 

(1) Representative markets 

(2) Representative firms 

(3) Representative commodities 

(4) The entire business of a firm in the commodity and for the period embraced by the survey 

(5) Complete details 

The data which was thus obtained was then reduced to a series of composite statements covering each commodity and 
illustrated by charts or graphs. These statements and graphs appear in full elsewhere in this publication. 
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COMMODITIES COVERED 

Since certain commodities, viz., Texas Spinach, Onions and Cabbage, were cited as the ones in which profiteering by 
the wholesale dealer and commission merchant was most pronounced, special attention was given to those commodities. 
In addition, records were secured on the following: 

(1) Maine Potatoes 

(2) New York, Minnesota, Wisconsin and South Dakota Potatoes as representative of the Northern movement 

(3) Florida, Texas, California, Idaho and Colorado Potatoes as the Southern and Western movement 

(4) Barrel Apples from New York, Michigan, Illinois, Pennsylvania, Virginia, etc., to nearby markets 

(5) Western Box Apples to the Eastern Cities 

(6) Florida Citrus Fruits 

(7) Georgia Watermelons 

(8) New York, Ohio, Indiana Onions to Eastern markets 

(9) New York, Wisconsin, Michigan, Southern and California Cabbage 

(10) California Cauliflower 

(11) California and Florida Lettuce 

(12) California and Florida Celery 

(13) Southern Strawberries 

(14) California Cantaloupes 

(15) New York, Michigan and California Grapes 

(16) Sweet Potatoes 

(17) Idaho Prunes 

(18) Southern Tomatoes 



SUMMARY 
TRADE INVESTIGATION 

Season 1920 — 1921 



The cities covered are Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, with a limited number of cars 
from Indianapolis and other cities. 

This survey embraces 9476 cars shipped and distributed between September, 1920, and July, 1921. 

3322 cars were Purchased Goods. 
6154 cars were handled on Commission. 

The 3322 purchased cars sold in the wholesale distributing markets for $3,535,766.61 on which the wholesalers' 
first or operating loss was $111,591.25 or 3.15% of the sales price, and the total loss, including overhead or cost of do- 
ing business of 5.52% but not Including interest on capital or salaries of executives, was $334,115.26 or 9.45% of the 
sales price. 

The 6154 consigned cars sold in the wholesale distributing markets for $6,978,742.11. The commission merchants' 
gross commissions were $444,381.18 or 6.37% of the sales price; their overhead or cost of doing business aggregated 
$362 507-34 or 5.19% of the sales price, leaving a net profit, not including interest on capital or salaries of executive 
officers, of $81,874-84 or 1.18% of the sales price. 
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THE RECORD of 9476 Purchased and Consigned Cars of 
Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 

NOTE — Freight, unless otherwise specified, in addition to the line haul charge includes 
refrigeration, heater service, demurrage, diversion and tally charges when these occurred, and 
the federal transportation tax of 3% on freight and 5% on express charges. 

The words "transportation tax" will be abbreviated to "Transp. Tax". The abbreviation "Inc. Transp. Tax" will 
mean "including transportation tax; the abbreviation "Exc. Transp. Tax" will mean " excluding transportation tax. 

FREIGHT— The charges on the 9476 cars, including all factors, were $3,448,339.23 or 32.79% of the total sales, or an 
average of $363.90 per car. The freight and express charges exclusive of transportation tax and including all the other 
factors, were $3,342,469.50 or 31.79% of the total sales, or an average of $352.73 per car. Transportation tax amounted 
to $105,869.73. 

TOTAL SALES — ^The sales of purchased and consigned goods totaled $10,514,508.72 or an average of $1,109.60 per 
car. 

MISCELLANEOUS HANDLING COSTS — Storage, cartage, unloading costs, reconditioning of goods on arrival, 
repacking,, re-coopering, loading costs, (stripping, bracing, etc.), government inspection, weighing, containers, and other 
miscellaneous costs of handling total $466,977.09 or 4.43% of the sales price, or an average of $49.28 per car. 

GROSS PROFIT — The wholesalers' gross profit on purchased and consigned goods was $332,789.93 or 3.16% or an 
average of $35.13 per car. 

OVERHEAD-T-The wholesalers' operating cost or cost of doing business was $567,941.35 or 5.3%, or an average of 
$58.87 per car. (This does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers.) 

LOSS — The wholesalers' total loss on purchased and consigned goods taken together was $252,241.42 or 2.39%, or an 
average of $26.61 per car. This includes a loss of $27,090.00 for spinach not shipped which was not previously included 
either in the total sales or the freight. (This does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers). 

SHIPPERS' RETURNS— The shippers received $6,271,135.36 or 59.62% of the sales price, or an average of $661.79 
per car. 

THE DIVISION OF THE DOLLAR— Of the total sales, 32.79% went for freight and express, including 1% of 
the sales price for transportation tax and 59.62% to the shipper, making a total of 92.41% which went to the carriers 
and shippers and for transportation tax. 4.43% went for actual miscellaneous handling costs. This left a 
balance of 3.16% for the wholesale handler to meet operating expenses amounting to 5.3% and a further loss of 
.257%, thus leaving him actually out of pocket 2.39% plus interest on his capital and the salaries of himself or executive 
officers. 



FREIGHT 

The Record of g4y6 Cars of Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables 

(1) In addition to the line haul charge it includes, unless otherwise specified, refrigeration, heater service, demurrage, 
diversion and tally charges when these occurred and the federal transportation tax (Transp. Tax). 

(2) It absorbed 32.79% of the total sales of $10,514,508.72, or an average of $363.90 per car. Exclusive of transpor- 
tation tax, it absorbed 31.79% of the total sales price, or an average of $352.73 per car. 

(3) Shippers received $6,271,135.36 or 59.62% of the sales price; the carriers received exclusive of transportation tax 
$3,342,469.50, or 31.79% of the sales price; shippers and carriers together received 91.41% of the sales price; in addition 1% 
of the sales price went for transportation tax; the wholesale dealers including commission merchants received $332,789.93 
as their gross profit or 3.16% of the sales price; the wholesalers' total loss was $252,241.42 or 2.39% of the sales price. 

(4) The carriers, excluding transportation tax, received an amount equal to 53.3% of what the shippers received and 
10.04 times as much as the wholesalers received in gross profit. For every dollar the carriers received, exclusive of trans- 
portation tax, the wholesalers received 9.96 cents as gross profit and for every dollar the carriers received, the wholesalers 
paid out this 9.96 cents and in addition sustained a total loss of 7.54 cents. 
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(5) Note — The rate advance under Ex Parte 74 became effective August 26,1920. The Quarterly Reports of the 
carriers to the Interstate Commerce Commission are made as of March 31, June 30, Sept. 30 and Dec. 31st. Starting with 
the quarter commencing Oct. 1st, 1920, which is the first full quarter embracing the rate advance under Ex Parte 74 and 
continuing for the following twelve months or to the end of the quarter closing September 30th (the last figures available), 
Class I carriers originated 858,805 cars (basis 15.46 tons per car) of fresh fruits and vegetables (See Quarterly Reports to 
I. C. C.) 

Using the average freight per car of S352.73 , not including transportation tax, and the average sales per car of 
$1109.60, developed in this survey, as fairly representative and applying them to the 858,805 cars above referred to, we 
have the sum of $302,926,287.65 or $22.82 per ton paid for freight out of total approximate sales of $952,930,028.00. 

EXPRESS 

The item of Express was not segregated in the summary. Freight and Express were carried as one item. Segregation 
would not materially change the results. 

The Express charges on the cars covered in this survey including transportation tax totalled $293,771.15 made up as 
follows: 

483 Cars Texas Spinach— Express $264,968.15 

30 Cars Lettuce, Grapes, Asparagus and Onions 28,803.00 

Total sales on above h\Z cars 580,331.51 

The Express charges exclusive of the transporation tax were $279,782.05. 

In the case of Texas Spinach, the average Express charge shown in this survey is slightly less than the freight 
charge — for example, 1000 bushels Spinach from Austin, Texas, to Chicago, 111., cost 
By express $448.67 including Refrigeration and War Tax 
By freight $451.14 including Refrigeration and War Tax 

During 1920-1921 in the express movement the baskets were accepted at an estimated weight of 20 lbs. in which allow- 
ance was made for ice, while in the case of freight they moved at the actijal weight of the commodity, package and the ice 
in the package varying from 26 to 33 pounds, or at an estimated weight of 33 lb. per basket (e. g. Austin). 
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II 



PART I 
SUMMARY 9476 CARS FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

Showing the division of the wholesalers' dollar received in the cities of Boston 
Wew York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Indianapolis, and other points, between 
beptember, 1920, and July, 1921. 

Details include 3322 cars of purchased goods and 6154 cars sold on commission. 

ified^,^^fd7,Tl!fn*Jn*?hp7si?i*L'*^ and succeeding charts and tables, unlesss otherwise spec 
S ««/iiK^ua ?. ^ u"® **i?"' '■^'^ includes refrigeration, heater service, demurrage, diver- 
W' i^^,I?c ^^*'^ '"^f^'^l*®" ***''*^ occurred and transportation tax. Abbreviation "Inl Transp. 
Tax equals "including transportation tax." "i^. nausp. 




Item 



Amount 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



Freight and Express Charges Inc. Transp. Tax (5) $3,448,339.23 32.79 |363.90 

Shipper Received 6,271,135.36 59.62 661. 7S 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 466,977.09 4.43 49.28 

Total Cost 10,186,451.68 96.84 1074.97 

Total Sales 10,514,508.72 100.00 1109.60 

Suspense Account — Claim (4) 4,732.89 .50 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 332,789.93 3.16 35.13 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 557,941.35 5.30 58.87 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (3) 252,241.42 2.39 26.61 

Note (1) "Misc. Handling costs" include; 

Storage, 

Carting, 

Unloading Costa, 

Reconditioning, recoopering, new packages to replace broken ones, etc.. 

In the case of cantaloupes, in addition to above, packing — shed rent, loading the car, stripping the car, field inspection, etc. 

In the case of tomatoes, it includes, in addition to general costs above, unwrapping the fruit, ripening same in rooms, regrading and repacking 
new wraps, (paper) and frequently new cases to some extent, and, in addition, there is the shrinkage. ' 

In the case of cabbage and potatoes in bulk it includes unloading costs, loading onto wagons, weighing, and if the commodities are put into 
bags, barrels, crates or other containers, it may include same and the necessary labor. 
Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 

Note (3) Includes $27,090.00 or .257% or S2.86 per car, — payment for spinach which was not shipped and not previously included 
Note (4) Suspense account claim (still due), S4,732.89 or .04% or $.50 per car. 
Note (5) Average haul about 1423 miles. 

Note (6) Loss or gain — ^The loss or gain in any transaction is stated in dollars and cents and is the actual loss or gain. 
Note (7) In order to have a uniform bass for comparative work all percentages are figured on the total sales price. 
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Wholesale T>istnbutton 



TABLE SHOWING NUMBER OF CARS MOVED LONG AND SHORT HAUL 



Showing the approximate length of haul of 9476 cars Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, 
handled in the cities of Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and 
other cities during the months of September, 1920, and July, 192 i; 3322 cars of same 
being Purchased Goods and 6 1 54 cars sold on Commission. 



, Short haul means a haul of under 700 miles. 
Long haul means a haul of over 700 miles. 



Long Haul Short Haul 

Commodity Purchased Commission Purchased Commission 

Barrel Apples .... 1098 924 

Box Apples 418 

Bulk Apples 

Asparagus .... 

Northern Cabbage .' , . . 130 201 

Southern Cabbage 11 

California Cabbage 17 

Texas Cabbage 49 

Calif. Cantaloupes .... 

Florida Citrus .... 

Calif. Cauliflower ^ 11 

Fla. and Calif. Celery 18 

Grapes .... 

Calif. Lettuce 270 

Fla. Lettuce 

Misc. Vegetables .... 

Misc. Fruits 

Northern Onions : .... 167 840 

California Onions 8 - 

Texas Onions 81 

Maine Potatoes .■ . • • • 157 1.38 

Florida Potatoes 40 

Southern Potatoes . • • • 

Northern Potatoes 171 184 

Prunes 3 

Texas Spinach 224 

Strawberries 71 

Sweet Potatoes ■ • • • 

Tomatoes 77 

Watermelons 75 



1098 


1048 


. . . 


\ 


18 


\ 6 






130 


49 




8 




18, 




43 i} 




204j| 




12^ 




14D 


83 


3^7 




6 




24 


34 


523 






167 


2 




314 






157 


23 




16 






171 


45 




428 




5 


37 




54 


27 











1373 


3865 


1949 


2289 








Average haul, miles 


2093 


2350 


340 


471 



Average Haul — 9476 cars — about 1423 miles. ... 

Average Haul — 3322 cars Purchased Goods, about 1061 miles. 

Average Haul — 6154 cars Commission Goods, about 1618 miles. 

In both Short Haul and Long Haul territory the haul on goods handled on Commission was greater than on goods 
Purchased. 

In this Exhibit, in both Long Haul and Short Haul territory, a larger percentage of cars was handled on a Commission 
basis than as Purchased Goods. 



Fresh Fruits and Vegetables jj 

BARREL APPLES 



Summary of 2022 cars Barrel Apples handled between September 1920, and June 
1921, from New England, New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, 
Michigan, Illinois to nearby markets, viz., Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh. ~^The haul varied from 200 to 600 miles, with an approximate average of 
400 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar. 




ZS^^^"^"' 



Percent of Amount 
Item Amount Total Sales Per Car 



Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $193,091.39 12.00 $95.49 

Shipper Received 1,284,581.83 79.86 635.30 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) , 98,196.73 6.11 48.55 



Total Cost 1,575,869.95 97.97 779.34 

Total Sales .,, 1,608,522.88 100.00 795.51 



Wholesalers' Gross Profit 32,662.93 2.03 16.17 

Wholesalers-Operating Gost-(2). .... . . .. .^ . .-.i.....^.;. — 73,754S9. 4.58 - :. ; -. 36.47- 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 41,101.96 :. ■ 2.55 20.32 

Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" in this commodity are mainly storage, a lesser amount is for cartage, these are the principal items. 
Note (2) Does not include interest on capita] or salaries of executive officers. 
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Wholesale T>istribution 



BOX APPLES 



Summary of 1466 cars Box Apples handled between October 1920, and June 
192 I in the cities of Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

These originated principally in Washington, Oregon and Idaho, and the haul 
varied from 2050 to 3300 miles, with an average of approximately 2800 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 




Percent of Amount 

Item Amount Total Sales Per Car 

Freight Charges Inc Transp Tax $1,022,388.12 36.23 $697.36 

Shipper Received 1,542,240.83 54.65 1052.00 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 197,229.32 6.99 134.58 

Total Cost 2,761,858.27 97.87 1883.94 

Total Sales 2,822,243.03 100.00 1925.13 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 60,384.76 2.13 41.19 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (3) 131,623.42 4.66 89.78 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (3) 71,238.66 2.53 48.59 

Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" include— Storage, Cartage, Unloading, Government Inspection, Interest on advances made to shippers. Insur- 
ance, Exchange, and other Sundry items. 
Note (2) The common carload is 766 boxes. 
Note (3) Does not include interest on capital or .salaries of executive officers. 



Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 
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BULK APPLES 



Summary of 18 cars Bulk Apples, handled between October i92o,and April 192 1, 
in Chicago, 111. These originated in Western New York and the average haul was 
about 600 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 




Item 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax 

Shipper Received 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 

Total Cost 

Total Sales 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 

Wholesalers' Net Profit (2) 



Percent of Amount 
Amount Total Sales Per Car 



$2,402.87 28.01 $133.49 

5,590.68 65.19 310.59 

85.10 .99 4.73 



8,078.65 94.19 



448.81 



8,576.04 100.00 



476.44 



497.39 5.79 

431.00 5.02 

66.39 .77 



27.63 

24.00 

3.63 



Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" include (seep. 11 ) 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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Wholesale T)istrihution 



CALIFORNIA ASPARAGUS 



Summary of 6 cars of California Asparagus handled by one firm in New York 
during December 1920 and January 192 1. The haul was about 3300 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 



■>ii 




3 CARS FREIGHT 




CARS EXPRESS 





Item 


3 Cars Freight 

Percent of 
Amount Total Sales 


3 Cars 
Amount 


Express 
Percent of 
Total Sales 


Freight Charges Inc. Transp. 

Shipper Received 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) . . . . 


Tax 


$1,638.79 

6,851.50 

166.57 


17.41 

72.79 

1.77 


$3,127.60 

6,986.35 

248.93 


27.76 

62.02 

2.21 










Total Cost 




8,656.86 


91.97 


10,362.88 


91.99 










Total Sales 




9,409.63 


100.00 


11,264.00 


100.00 










Wholesalers' Gross Profit .... 




752.77 


8.00 
5.51 
2.49 


901.12 
620.65 
280.47 


8.00 


Wholesalers' Operating Cost (21 


518.47 


5.51 


Wholesalers' Net Profit (2) . . 




234.30 


2.49 













Note (1) "Misc. Handling Coats" ( see p. 11. ) 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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NORTHERN CABBAGE 



Summary of 331 cars of New York, Wisconsin and Michigan Cabbage shipped 
in bulk, between September, 1920 and April, 192 1, and sold in the cities of Boston, 
Chicago, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. The average haul about 400 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 




Item 



Amount 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



Freight Charges . Inc. Transp. Tax . 

Shipper Received 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 

Total Cost 

Total Sales 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (3) . . . . 
Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 



$31,940.11 

35,436.54 

9,347.75 



40.89 
45.37 
11.98 



$98.88 

109.70 

28.94 



76,724.40 98.24 



237.52 



78,101.93 100.00 



241.80 



1,377.53 


1.76 


4.28 


4,977.06 


6.37 


15.41 


3,599.53 


4.61 


11.15 



Note (1) The cost of sacks, crates, or containers are included in this item. In Chicago, unloading and sacking or crating bulk cabbage costs $2.00 
per ton or about $24.00 per car. In the case of Purchased goods these expenses all fall upon the Wholesale Handler. 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 

Note (3) In the case of cabbage consigned to be sold on commission the charge of 7% Commission on cabbage sold at $10,00 to $12.00 per ton, 
viz. — 70c to 84c per ton was inadequate to cover the cost of handling. In one instance a Commission Merchant arranged that the shipper 
of cabbage on consignment should pay a commission of $2.00 per ton for all sales at $20.00 per ton and under, $3.00 for sales made between 
$20 and $30 per ton, $4.00 for sales made between $30 and $40 per ton and $5.00 per ton for sales made at $40 per ton and over. 
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Wholesale T>istrtbution 



SOUTHERN CABBAGE 



Summary of 60 cars of Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, South Carolina cabbage 
shipped to Boston, New York and Chicago between January, 1921, and May, 1921. This 
cabbage was shipped in crates or hampers. The average haul was about 1000 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar. 




Item Amount 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $20,089.33 

Shipper Received 9,226.25 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 507.78 

Total Cost 29,823.36 

Total Sales 30,282.33 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit ■ 458.97 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 1,584.09 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 1,125.12 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



66.34 

30.46 

1.67 



$334.82 

153.77 

8.46 



98.48 



497.05 



100.00 



504.70 



1.52 


7.65 


5.23 


26.40 


3.71 


18.75 



Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" include (See p. 11). 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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CALIFORNIA CABBAGE 



Summary of 20 cars of California Cabbage shipped to Chicago between January 24 
and March 21, 1921, and sold on that market. The average haul was about 2300 miles. 
All of the cabbage was shipped in packages. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar. 



WHOLESALERS' 
OPERATINC 
LOSS 17.S9> 




MISC. H. COSTS 3.84% 



Item Amount 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $ 8,294.39 

Shipper Received 5,021.09 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 450.45 

Total Cost 13,765.93 

Total Sales 11,715.34 

Wholesalers' Operating Loss 2,050.59 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 689.68 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 2,740.27 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



70.80 
42.86 

3.84 



$414.72 

251.05 

22.53 



117.50 



688.30 



100.00 



585.77 



17.50 


102.53 


5.89 


34.48 


23.39 


137.01 



Note (1) Miso. Handling Costs are mainly cartage. 

Ni)te (2)' Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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Wholesale Ttistribution 



TEXAS CABBAGE 



Summary of 65 cars of Texas Cabbage handled in the cities of Boston, Chicago, Indiana- 
polis, Pittsbiirgh, between February, 1921, and April, 1921. The average haul was about 
1800 miles. Owing to the high freight charge and the low price received, the movement 
was quite limited; a few cars were shipped to various cities and then the movement ceased. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 




Item Amount 

Freight Charges Inc Transp. Tax $31,111.78 

Shipper Received 5,184.10 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 4,024.02 

Total Cost 40,319.90 

Total Sales 41,413.03 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 1,093.13 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 1,865.50 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 772.37 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



75.12 

12.52 

9.72 



S478.64 
79.75 
61.91 



97.36 



620.30 



100.00 



637.12 



2.64 


16.82 


4.50 


28.70 


1.86 


11.88 



Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" include (See p. 11). 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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CALIFORNIA CANTALOUPE 



Summary of 431 cars from the Imperial Valley, California, handled in various Eastern 
cities during June and July 1921. The average haul about 2800 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 



SHIPPER 41.49% 



**C- H- CttSB 9.61% 



WHOlESAliRS' moss PMflT 7.24% 



FREIGHT 

41.66 % 



Item Amount 

Freight Charges Inc Transp. Tax $203,781.82 

Shipper Received 202,960.79 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 47,073.81 

Total Cost - 4-33,816.42 

Total Sales 489,152.45 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 35,336.03 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 26,278.35 

Wholesalers' Net Profit (2) 9,057.68 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



41.66 

41.49 

9.61 



$472.81 
470.91 
109.22 



92.76 



1052.94 



100.00 



1 134.69 



7.24 
5..37 

1.87 



81.75 
60.97 

20.78 



Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" include — Inspecton of the fruit in the field, packing-shed hire, loading cars, stripping cars, salaries of agents 
at growing and loading points and traveling expenses of same, insurance and other expenses connected with warehouse and package storage , 
also costs incident to selling, not already covered as cartage, Government inspection, etc. 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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Wholesale "Distribution 



FLORIDA CITRUS 



Summary of 204 cars of Citrus lYuit from Florida to Chicago and New York between 
January and July 1921. The haul was about 1200 to 1300 miles. One hundred thirty cars 
were sold at auction; 74 were sold to the retail trade or to the agent of the retailers. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar. 




Item Amount 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax. $92,341.32 

Shipper Received , 236,287.12 

Misc. Handling Costs 2,726.60 

Total Cost ,,.,. ,. . . , 331,355.04 

Total Sales 346,556.95 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit . 15,201.91 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (1) 10,937.21 

Wholesalers' Net Profit (1) 4,264.70 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



26.64 - S452.66 

68a8 "it! 1158.27 

.79 13.36 



95.61 



1624.29 



100.00 



1698.80 



4.386 


74.51 


3.15 


53.51 


1.23 


20.90 



Note (1) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
Misc. Handling Costs (See p. 11) - 
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CALIFORNIA CAULIFLOWER 



Summary of 90 cars California Cauliflower handled between January and April 1921 in 
the cities of Boston, Chicago, New York and Philadelphia. 

The average haul was about 3,000 miles. ' -' 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: ^ >'^ 




Percent of 
Total Sales 



Item Amount 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $47,652.83 

Shipper Receiveil , 27,444.70 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) ...... '. 1,586.57 

Total Cost \ 76,684.10 

Total Sales 82,179.02 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 5,494.92 6,68 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 3,873.80 4.71 

Wholesalers' Net Profit (2) 1,621.12 - ' -': 1.97 



Amount 
Per Car 



57.99 

33.39 

1.93 



$529.47 

304;94 

17.63 



93.31 



852.04 



100.00 



913.10 



61.06 
43.04 
18.02 



Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" (See p. 11). 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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Wholesale Distribution 



CELERY 

Summary of 147 cars of California and Florida Celery handled between November 
1920 and May 1921 in the cities of Chicago, New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburg. Aver- 
age haul was about 1800 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 



FREIGHT 

50.76 °fa 



Item Amount 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $69,849.10 

Shipper Received 56,924.94 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 1,927.25 

Total Cost, . . 128,701.29 

Total Sales, 137,601.15 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 8,899.86 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 7,084.36 

Wholesalers' Net Profit (2) ],S15.,50 



Perce'nt of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



50.76 

41.36 

1.40 



S475.16 

387.24 

13.11 



93.52 



875.51 



100.00 



936.06 



6.47 


60.55 


5.14 


48.19 


1.33 


12.36 



Note fl) "Misc. Handling Costs" include (See p. 11). 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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GRAPES 



Summary, 83 cars New York and Michigan Grapes handled in Chicago during October 
to December 1920, Average haul was 200 miles for Michigan grapes and 600 miles 
for New York grapes, about 300 miles average for all. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 





Percent of Amount 

Item Amount Total Sales Per Car 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $17,851.42 12.4 $216.07 

Shipper Received 118,047.60 82.0 1422.26 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 2,007.41 1.39 24.18 

Total Cost 137,906.43 95.80 1661.51 

Total Sales 143,944.14 100.00 1734.26 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 6,037.71 4.19 72.75 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 8,391.93 5.83 101.10 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 2,354.22 1.64 28.35 

Summary 140 cars of California Grapes handled in Chicago the same season, average 
haul about 2300 miles. 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $91,810.41 28.11 $655.79 

Shipper received 213,544.56 65.39 1525.32 

Misc Handling Costs (1) 4,898.76 1.50 34.99 

Total Cost 310 253.73 95.00 2216.10 

Total Sales 326,582.80 100.00 2332.73 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 16,329.07 5.00 116.63 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 15,414.70 4.72 100.10 

Wholesalers' Net Profit (2) 914.37 .28 16.53 

Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" include (See p. 11). 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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Wholesale Tiistribution 



ICEBERG LETTUCE 



Summary 617 cars of Lettuce mainly from California, handled between October 1920 
and May 1921 in Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and other cities. 
Average haul was about 2800 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 



FREIGHT 

47.15V0 



Percent of Amount 

Item Amount Total Sales Per Car 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax : $332,507.44 47.15 $538.90 

Shipper Received 314,290.27 44.57 509.22 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 21,331.32 3.02 34.77 

Total Cost 668,129.03 94.74 1082.89 

Total Sales 705,144.62 100.00 1142.86 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 37,015.59 5.24 59.97 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 35,413.36 5.02 57.39 

Wholesalers' Net Profit (2) 1,602.23 .22 2.58 

In the case of 6 cars of Florida Lettuce to Philadelphia, with a haul of about 1000 
miles, the following facts appear : 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $2,428.35 55.46 $404.72 

Shipper Received 1,512.37 34.54 252.06 

Total Cost 3,940.72 90.00 656.78 

Total Sales 4,378.60 100.00 729.76 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 437.88 10.00 72.98 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 232.06 6.3 38.68 

Wholesalers' Net Profit (2) 20 5.82 4.7 34.30 

Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" include (See p. 11). 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executives. 
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MIXED VEGETABLES 



Summary, 58 cars, beets, cabbage, carrots, potatoes from New York and other states 
to Boston and New York, handled between October 1920 and May 1921, haul varied from 
400 to 800 miles, with an average of about 600 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 




Item 



Amount 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



Freight Charges Inc. Transp^ Tax . 

Shipper Received 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 



$16,762.68 

17,273.12 

1,030.32 



43.92 

45.25 

2.7 



S289.01 

'297.81 

17.76 



Total Cost. 



36,066.12 91.87 



604.58 



Total Sales. 



38,170.51 100.00 



658.11 



Wholesalers' Gross Profit 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) . 
Wholesalers' Net Profit (2) 



3,104.39 

2,774.33 

330.06 



8.13 

7.27 
.86 



53.53 

J7.02 

-6.51 



Note (1) 
Note (2) 



"Misc. Handling Costs" include (See p. 11). 

Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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Wholesale T>istribution 



MISCELLANEOUS FRUITS 



Summary 523 cars of Northwestern Fruits and Florida Citrus (about 10% of the move- 
ment being from Florida) sold at Auction in Chicago January 1921 to June 1921. Average 
haul about 2000 miles: 




Item 


Amount 


Percent of 
Total Sales 


Amount 
Per Car 


Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax 

Shipper Received 


$324,136.87 

650,915.12 


30.91 
62.08 


$619.76 
1244.59 


Total Cost 


975,051.99 


92.99 


1864.35 








Total Sales 


1,048 443.00 


100.00 


2004.67 









Wholesalers' Gross Profit (1) 73,391.01 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 66,680.97 

Wholesalers' Net Profit (2) 6,710.04 



7.00 


140.32 


6.36 


127.49 


.64 


12.83 



Note (1) The Auction charge in Chicago is 1}4% from the shipper's agent or owner of the goods and a package charge of 3c per package from 

the purchaser, this brings in about 3% revenue to the Auction Company. 
In juany instan.ces,-th£se cars were purchased goods and the expenses incurred in purchasing, financing, insuring and delivering the goods to Chi- 
cago had all been incurred in addition to the expenses at the auction. 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive ofEcers, 
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NORTHERN ONIONS 



^ Summary of 1007 cars of,|^ew York, Ohio and Indiana Onions handled in the cities of 
Boston, Chicago, New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, between September 1920 and 
June 1921. The haul varied from 300 to 700 miles, averaging about 600 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 




Item Amount 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax 1122,270.43 

. Shipper Received 258,921,85 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 8,011.42 

Total Cost 389,203.70 

Total Sales 396,592.86 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 7,389.16 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 20,977.95 

Wholesalers' Total Loss 13,588.79 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



30.82 

65.28 

2.02 



$121.42 

257.12 

7.95 



98.13 



386.49 



100.00 



393.83 



Note(l) 
Note (2) 



"Misc. Handling Costs" include (Seep. 11). 
Does not include interest on capital or salaries qI executive officers. 



1.84 


7.34 


5.28 


20.83 


3.44 


13.49 
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CALIFORNIA ONIONS 



Summary, 10 cars California Onions handled in Chicago in the Spring, 1921. Average 
haul about 2300 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 

WHOLESALERS' 
OPERATING 
LOSS.15.69% 




SHIPPER 55.18% 



FREIGHT 57 06% 



MISC. H. CdSTS 3.45% 



Item 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp Tax. . . . 

Shipper Received 

Cartage 

Total Cost 

Total Sales 

Wholesalers' Operating Loss (2) 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (1) 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (1) (2) 



Arnount 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



$4,-012.35 

3,880.11 

243.05 



57.06 

55.18 

3.46 



$401.23 

388.01 

24.30 



8,135.51 



115.69 



813.54 



7,032.05 100.00 



703.20 



1,103.46 


15.69 


110.34 


409.96 


5.83 


40.99 


1,513.42 


21.52 


151.33 



Note (1) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 

Note (2) The losses were so serious and the freight charges absorbed so large a portion of the Total Sales that the movement was necessarily 
limited. 
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TEXAS ONIONS 



Summary of 395 cars of Texas Onions shipped between March 21 and June 30, 1921 
and handled in the cities of Boston, Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh. 

The average haul about 2000 miles. 124 cars moved to New York by boat from Texas 
ports, reaching same by rail. There is not sufficient volume to justify such a movement to 
other Atlantic Coast ports. An average carload is 500 to 540 bushel crates. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 




Percent of Amount 

Item Amount Total Sales Per Car 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $182,584.08 46.91 $462.24 

Shipper Received 189,184.60 48.61 478.94 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 9,872.69 2.53 24.99 

Total Cost 381,641.37 98.05 966.17 

Total Sales 389,188.68 100.00 985.28 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 7,547.31 1.94 19.11 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 18,210.23 4.68 46.10 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 10,662.92 2.74 26.99 



Note (1) 
Note (2) 



"Miae. Handling Costs" include (See p. 11). 

Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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TEXAS ONIONS 



MOVEMENT TO NEW YORK 

The movement of Texas Onions by rail to Galveston and then by boat to New York is 
at present the common mode of transit, 90% of all cars moved in this manner in 1921, The 
saving in freight made New York the leading market in the Eastern states. Occasionally 
a car moves by express to New York, perhaps to make a special market. About 10% of the 
1921 movement was by all rail, and the balance by rail and water. The three modes of trans- 
portation and the results secured are shown below. 

Showing what became of the wholesale handler's dollar: 

ALL CARS HANDLED ON CONSIGNMENT BASIS 




Item 


EXPRESS 
Per Car Percent 


ALL RAIL 

Per Car Percent 


RAIL & WATER 
Per Car Percen 




$848.30 


55.05 

34.81 

3.12 


$562.42 

545.26 

18.25 


46.94 

45.51 
1.52 


$379.04 

442.03 

8.67 


42 91 




536.40 


50 05 


Misc. Handling Costs (1) 


48.20 


98 










1432.90 


92.98 


1125.93 


93.97 


829.74 


93 94 










1540.75 


100.00 


1197.81 


100.00 


Si 2.55 


100 00 








Wholesalers' Gross Profit 


107.85 


7.00 
5.51 
1.49 


71.88 

62.73 

9.15 


6.00 

5.24 

.76 


52.81 
45.54 

7.27 


6 00 


Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 


84.90 


5 16 


Wholesalers' Net Profit (2) . . . . 


. . . 22.95 


82 








Number of cars moved 


1 




34 




124 





Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" include (See p. 11). 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 



The bulk of the movement, hence the period when prices were lowest, is shown in the third column (Rail and 
Water.) The bulk of the all rail movement was in the early part of the season before "boat rates" were established; 
hence the price received may be expected to be somewhat higher. 

The question has repeatedly been raised as to whether a reduction in the freight rate would be reflected in the 
price received by the shipper. It very clearly appears from the above that such is the case. On express movement 
under the highest rate the shipper received 34.81% of the Sales Price; on "all rail" movement, the next highest rate, 
the shipper received 45.51%; while on the "rail and water" movement, the lowest rate, the shipper received 50.05%. 
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MAINE POTATOES 



Summary 295 cars of Maine Potatoes handled in the cities of Boston, New York and 
Pittsburgh between October 1920 and May 1921. Average haul about 550 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 



SUSPENSE A/C CLAIM 

2.23%, 




MISC. B. COSTS 5.03% 



Item Amount 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $74,470.43 

Shipper Received 132,547.58 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 10,672.79 

Total Cost. 217,690.80 

Total Sales 211,867.29 

Plus Claims not paid, in suspense account 4,732.89 

Wholesalers' Operating Loss 1,090.62 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 13,734.68 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 14,825.30 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



35.15 

62.56 

5.03 



$252.44 

449.31 

36.18 



102.74 



747.93 



100.00 
2.23 



718.19 
16.04 



.51 
6.48 
6.99 



13.70 
46.56 
60.26 



Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" include (See p. 11). 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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NORTHERN POTATOES 



Summary of 355 cars of Michigan, Minnesota, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania 
and Wisconsin potatoes handled in the cities of Chicago, New York, Philadelphia and.P-itts- 
burgh. Average haul 100 to 400 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers'. dollar: 




WBOUSAUB- 
tKOSPROHI l-3''% 



J Item Amount 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax M&j^hl.OA 

Shipper Received" 17-8,002.80 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 2,273.46 

Total Cost 226,527.30 

Total Sales 229,470.48 ' 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 2,943.18 

Wholesalers'! Operating Cost (2) 12,721.03 

Wholesalers'.iTotal Loss (2) 'r: 9,777.85 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



20.15 

77.56 

.99 



$130.28 

501.42 

6.41 



98.70 



638.10 



100.00 



646.39 



1.30 


' ■ 8.29 


5.54 


35.83 


4.24 


27.54 



Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" include-(See p. 11). 

Note (2) Does not. include interest on^capital or salaries of .executive officers. 
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SOUTHERN POTATOES 



Summary of 63 cars of Florida, California and Idaho Potatoes, handled in Chicago 
during the spring and summer of 1921. Average haul about 1300 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 




Percent of Amount 

Item Amount Total Sales Per Car 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $15,857.56 28.82 $251.71 

Shipper Received 37,922.97 68.93 601.95 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) ...... 694.05 1.26 11.01 

Total Cost 54,474.58 99.01 864.67 

Total Sales 55,013.07 100.00 873.22 

Wholesaler's Gross Profit 538.49 .97 8.55 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 3,131.50 5.69 49.70 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 2,593.01 4.72 41.15 

In the case of 16 cars of Southern Potatoes from New Orleans and other points handled in Chicago, we find the foUowin g 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax '. $4,209.49 35.27 263.09 

Shipper Received 6,926.12 58.03 432.88 

Cartage 27.75 .23 1.73 

Total Cost. 11,163.36 93.53 697.70 

Total Sales 11,934.89 100.00 745.94 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 771.53 6.46 48.24 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 722.77 6.05 45.17 

Wholesalers' Net Profit (2) 48.76 .41 3.07 

Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" include (See p. 11.) 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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FRESH PRUNES 



Summary of 48 cars Idaho Prunes handled in Chicago during the fall months of 1920. 
Average haul 1325 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 




Item 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax 

Shipper Received 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 

Total Cost 

Total Sales 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 



Amount 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



$27,767.66 

35,271.14 

90.44 



41.52 

52.76 

.13 



$578.47 

734.81 

1.88 



63,129.24 



94.41 



1315.16 



66.853.19 100.00 



1392.77 



3,723.95 5.57 

3,897.53 5.83 

173.58 .26 



77.61 

81.19 

3.58 



Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" include (See p. 11). 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executives. 
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TEXAS SPINACH 



Summary of 652 cars of Texas Spinach handled in Boston, Chicago, New York, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh and other cities during January to April 1921. The average haul is 
about 1800 miles. 

The statement includes cars moving by Express as well as freight. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 



WHOLESALERS' 
OFERATING 
LOSS 5.32% 




SHIPPER 45.26% 



MISC. H. COSTS 5.29% 



FREIGHT 54.77^ 



Item 



Amount 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



Freight and Express Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $355,215.16 

Shipper Received 293,541.62 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 34,232.35 

Total Cost 682,989.13 

Total Sales 648,461.62 

Wholesalers' Operating Loss 34,527.51 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 33,789.83 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2). . . .(3) 95,407.34 



54.77 

45.26 

5.29 



$544.80 

450.22 

52.50 



105.32 



1047.52 



100.00 



994.54 



5.32 


52.98 


5.21 


51.82 


14,71 


146.33 



Note (1) "Misc. Handling Coats" include (See p. 11.) 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 

Note (3) Includes $27,090.00 paid for spinach not shipped and not previously included. 
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SOUTHERN STRAWBERRIES 



Summary of 113 cars of Southern Strawberries handled in the cities of Chicago and New 
York, during March to June, 1921. The haul varied from 300 to 870 miles, an average of 
640 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 




Amount 
Per Car 



Percent of 

Item Amount Total Sales 

Freight Charges Inc.. Transp. Tax $32,659.13 13.43 

Shipper Received 202,272.37 83.20 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 3,133.07 1.29 

Total Cost 238,064.57 97.92 

Total Sales 243,111.33 100.00 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 5,046.76 2.07 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 12,394.23 5.09 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 7,347.47 3.02 



$289.01 

1790.00 

27.81 



2106.82 



2151.42 



44.60 

109.68 

65.08 



Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" (See p. 11). 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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SWEET POTATOES 



Summary of 56 cars Delaware, Maryland and Georgia Sweet Potatoes, handled in 
Chicago, September 1920 to April 1921. The average haul is about 500 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 




Item Amount 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $10,408.22 

Shipper Received 48,052.62 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 2,381.80 

Total Cost 60,842.64 

Total Sales 62,623.22 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 1,780.58 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 2,979.66 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 1,199.08 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



16.62 

76.73 

3.80 



$185.86 

858.08 

42.53 



97.15 



1086.47 



100.00 



1118.27 



2.84 


31.80 


4.74 


53.21 


1.90 


21.41 



Note (1) 
Note (2) 



"Misc. Handling Costs" include (See p. 11). 

Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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TOMATOES 



Summary of 104 cars of Southern Tomatoes handled in Chicago during the period 
January to July 1921, Average haul about 1335 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 




WHOLESALERS' \ 
GROSS FK0FII2a7%j 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



Item Amount 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $41,540.47 19.89 $399.42 

Shipper Received 121,583.02 58.22 1169.07 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 2,480.53 1.18 23.85 

Total Cost 165,604.02 79.29 1592.34 

Total Sales 208,837.12 100.00 2008.05 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 43,233.10 20.70 415.71 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) .... (3) 40.034.29 19.12 384.94 

Wholesalers' Net Profit (2) 3,198.81 1.58 30.77 



Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costa" include (See p. 11). 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 

Note (3) Includes cost of ripening, regrading, repacking, new wraps, packages, as well as costs of distribution, details of which appear elsewhere. 
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WATERMELONS 



Summary of 75 cars of Florida and Georgia Watermelons handled in Chicago during 
May to July 1921, Average haul about 1240 miles. 

The following shows what became of the wholesalers' dollar: 



' TVHOLESALERS' 
OPERATING 
LOSS \S%<fo 




MISC. B. COSTS .07% 



Item Amount 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $17,886.59 

Shipper Received 22,708.80 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 25.00 

Total Cost 40,620.39 

Total Sales 39,841.47 

Wholesalers' Operating Loss 778.92 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 1,791.86 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 2,570.78 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



44.89 

56.99 

.07 



$238.49 

302.78 

.33 



101.95 



541.60 



100.00 



531.22 



1.95 


10.38 


4.5 


23.89 


6.45 


34.27 



Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs" (See p. 11). 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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A BRIEF REVIEW OF THE COMMODITIES COVERED 

BY THIS SURVEY WITH REFERENCE TO THE WHOLESALERS' PROFITS 

AND LOSSES AND THE AMOUNTS RECEIVED BY CARRIERS, 

SHIPPERS AND WHOLESALERS 

Note: — Freight and Express in addition to the line haul charge includes refrigeration, 
heater service, demurrage, diversion and tally charges when incurred and transportation tax. 

SUMMARY OF 2022 CARS BARREL APPLES 

Summarizing the 2022 cars of barrel apples the following appears: 

Total Sales $1,608,522.88 

Freight Charges 193,091.39 

Shipper Received 1,284,581.83 

Misc. Handling Costs 98,196.73 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 32,652.93 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 73,754.89 

Wholesalers' Total Loss 41,101.96 

On $1,608,522.88 worth of business the carriers received gross $193,091.39 or 12% of the sales price, 

while wholesale handlers received $32,652.93 gross profit or 2.03% of the sales price and sustained a total loss, not including 

interest on capital and salaries of executive officers of $41,101.96 or 2.55%. 

The carrier received gross 5.8 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar 

that the carrier received gross, the wholesaler sustained a total loss of 20.7 cents. 

SUMMARY OF 1466 CARS BOX APPLES 

Summarizing the 1466 cars box apples the following appears: 

Total Sales $2,822,243.03 

Freight Charges 1,022,388.12 

Shipper Received 1,542,240.83 

Misc. Handling Costs 197,229.32 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 60,384.76 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 131,623.42 

Wholesalers' Total Loss 71,238.66 

On $2,822,243.03 worth of business the carriers received gross $1,022,388.12 or 36.23% of the sales price, 
while wholesale handlers received $60,384.76 gross profit or 2.13% of the sales price and sustained a total loss, including 
the cost of doing business but not including interest on capital and salaries of executive officers of $71,238.66 or 2.53%. 

The carrier received gross 16.9 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar that the 
carrier received gross the wholesaler sustained a total loss of 6.9 cents. 

SUMMARY OF 18 CARS BULK APPLES 

Summarizing the 18 cars of bulk apples the following appears: 

Total Sales $8,576.04 

Freight Charges 2,402.87 

Shipper Received 5,590.68 

Misc. Handling Costs 85.10 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 497.39 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 431.00 

Wholesalers' Net Profit 66.39 
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On $8,576.04 worth of business, the carriers received gross, $2,402.87 or 28.01%" of the sales price, while 
wholesale handlers received $497.39 gross profit or 5.79% of the sale price. The wholesalers' net profit after deducting the 
cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers was $66.39 or .77%. 

The carrier received gross 4.8 times as much as the wholesaler received in grossprofit.' For every doUarthe carrier 
received the wholesaler made a net profit of 2.7 cents. 

' SUMMARY OF ALL CARS APPLES, VIZ. 3506 CARS 

Summarizing the 3506 cars of apples the following appears: 

Total Sales I $4,439;341.95 

• Freight Charges 1,217,882.38 

Shipper Received - . . . 2,832,413.34 

Misc. Handling'Costs 295,511.15 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 93,535.08 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost ,' . 205,809.31 

Wholesalers' Total Loss 112,274.23 

On $4,439,341.95 worth of . business, the carriers received • gross $1,217,882.38 or 27.43% of the sales price 
while wholesale handlers received' $93,535.08 gross profit or 2.1% of the sales price and sustained a totalloss, including the 
cost of doing business but not including interest on capital and salaries of executive officers of $112)274.23 or 2.53%. 

. The carrier received gross I5i02 times as muffh as the wholesaler received in^ gross profit; For every dollar that the 
carrier received gross, the! wholesaler sustained a' total loss of 9.2 cents. 

SUMMARY 6 CARS ASPARAGUS 

Ki '. Suminarizing the 6 ;cars asparagus the following^ appears: 

3 Cars Freight ' 3 Cars Express 

Total Sales $9,409.63 $11,264.00 

Carrier Received 1,638.79 3;127.60 

Shipper Received * 6,851.50 " 6,986.35 

Misc. Handling Costs i 166.57 248.93 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit ' . 752.77 901.12 

Wholesalers 'r Operating Cost 518.47 620.65 

Wholesalers' Net Profit . 234.30 280.47 

In the case of three cars moving by ' freight, on $9,409.63 worth of "businfess, the carriers Tedeived- gross 
$1,638:79 at 17.41% of the sales price, while wholesale handlers received $752.77 gross profit or 8% of the sales price. The 
wholesalers' net profit after deducting the cost of doing business but not includihg intereston capital or salaries of dxecutive 
officers was $234.30 or 2.49%. 

The carrier received gross 2.18 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar that the 
carriers received thd wholesaler made a net profit of 14.3 cents. 

In the case of the express movement, the carrier received 27.76% of the sales price. The carrier received gross 3.4 
times as mach as thd wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar that the carrier received gross, thei whbfesaler 
madeia netiprbfit of ■8.7 cents. 

SUMMARY 476 CARS CABBAGE 

Summarizing the 476 cars cabbage the following appears: 

Total Sales , $161,512.63 

Freight Charges 91,435.61 

Shipper Received -■ '54,867.98 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 879.04 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost . ■ '9^116.33 

. ; < Wholesalers' Total Loss 8,237.29 . . . 
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On $161,512.63 worth of business the carriers received gross $91,435.61 or 56.61% of the sales price, 
while wholesale handlers received $879.04 gross profit or .54% of the sales price and sustained a total loss, including the 
cost of doing business but not including interest on capital and salaries of executive officers of $8,237.29 or 5.1%. 

The carrier received gross 104 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar that the 
carrier received gross the wholesaler sustained a total loss of 9 cents. 

SUMMARY OF 431 CARS CANTALOUPES 

Summarizing the 431 cars of cantaloupes the following appears: 

Total Sales $489,152.45 

Freight Charges 203,781.82 

Shipper Received 202,960.79 

Misc. Handling Costs 47,073.81 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit: 35,336.03 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 26,278.35 

Wholesalers' Net Profit 9,057.68 

On $489,152.45 worth of business, the carriers received gross $203,781.82 or 41.66% of the sales' price, 
while wholesale handlers received $35,336.03 gross profit or 7.24% of the sales price. The wholesalers' net profit after de- 
ducting the cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers was $9,057.68 or 
1.87%. 

The carrier received gross 5.7 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar the carrier 
received, the wholesaler received 4.4 cents. 

SUMMARY 90 CARS CALIFORNIA CAULIFLOWER 

Summarizing the 90 cars California cauliflower the following appears: 

Total Sales $82,179.02 

Freight Charges 47,652.83 

Shipper Received 27,444^70 

Misc. Handling Costs 1,586.57 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 5,494.92 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 3,873.80 

Wholesalers' Net Profit 1,621.12 

On $82,179.02 worth of business the carriers received gross $47,652.83 or 57.99% of the sales price, while 
wholesale handlers received $5,494.92 gross profit or 6.68% of the sales price. The wholesalers' net profit after deducting 
the cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers was $1,621.12 or 1.97%. 

The carrier received gross 8.6 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar the carrier 
received gross the wholesaler received net 3.5 cents. 

SUMMARY 147 CARS CELERY 

Summarizing the 147 cars of celery the following appears: 

Total Sales $137,601.15 

Freight Charges 69,849.10 

Shipper Received . . ' 56,924.94 

Misc. Handling Costs 1,927.25 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 8,899.86 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 7,084.36 

Wholesalers' Net Profit 1,815.50 

On $137,601.15 worth of business, the carriers received gross $69,845.50 or 50.76% of the sales price, 
while wholesale handlers received $8,899.86 gross profit or 6.47% of the sales price. The wholesalers' net profit after de- 
ducting the cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers was $1,815.50 or 
1.33%. 

The carrier received gross 7.8 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar the carrier 
received gross the wholesaler received net 2.6 cents. 
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SUMMARY OF 204 CARS FLORIDA CITRUS 

Summarizing the 204 cars of Florida citrus the following appears: 

Total Sales $346,556.95 

Freight Charges 92,341.32 

Shipper Received 286,287.12 

Misc. Handling Costs 2,726.60 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 15,201.91 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 10,937.21 

Wholesalers' Net Profit .' 4,264.70 

On $346,556.95 worth of business, the carriers received gross $92,341.32 or 26.84%. of the sales price, 
while wholesale handlers received $15,201.91 gross profit or 4.386% of the sales price. The wholesalers' net profit after de- 
ducting the cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers was $4,264.70 or 
1.83%. 

The carrier received gross 6 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar the carrier 
received gross the wholesaler received 4.6 cents. 



SUMMARY OF 223 CARS OF GRAPES 

Summarizing the 223 cars grapes the following appears: 

Total Sales $470,526.94 

Freight Charges 109,661.83 

Shipper Received 331,592.16 

Misc. Handling Costs 6,906.17 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 22,366.78 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 23,806.63 

Wholesalers' Total Loss 1,439.85 

On $470,526.94 worth of business, the carriers received gross $109,661.83 or 23.3% of the sales price, 
while wholesale handlers received $22,366.78 or 4.74% of the sales price, and sustained a total loss including the cost of 
doing business but not including interest on capital, and salaries of executive officers of $1,439.85 or .3%. 

The carrier received gross 4.9 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar that the 
carrier received gross the wholesaler sustained a total loss of 1.3 cents. 



SUMMARY 623 CARS LETTUCE 

Summarizing the 623 ears of lettace the following appears: 

Total Sales $709,523.22 

Freight Charges 334,935.79 

Shipper Received 315,802.64 

Misc. Handling Costs 21,331.32 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 37,453.47 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 35,645.42 

Wholesalers' Net Profit 1,808.05 

On $709,523.22 worth of business, the carriers received gross $334,935.79 or 47.2% of the sales price, 
while wholesale handlers received $37,453.47 gross profit or 5.27% of the sales price. The wholesalers' net profit after de- 
ducting the cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers Was $1,808,05 or 
.25%. ,, . , . ' • ■. 

The carrier received gross 8.9"times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar the carrier 
received gross the wholesaler received net 5 cents. " ' ' 
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SUMMARY 523 CARS MISCELLANEOUS FRUITS 

Summarizing the 523 cars fresh fruits the following appears: 

Total Sales $1,048,443.00 

Freight Charges 324,136.87 

Shipper Received 650,915.12 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit . . . : 73,391.01 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 66,680.97 

Wholesalers' Net Profit 6,710.04 

On $1,048,443.00 worth of business, the carriers received gross $324,136.87 or 30.91% of the sales price, 
while wholesale handlers received $73,391.01 gross profit or 7.0% of the sales price. The wholesalers' net profit after deduct- 
ing the cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers was $6,710.04 or .64%. 

The carrier received gross 4.4 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar the carrier 
received gross the wholesaler received net 2 cents. 



SUMMARY OF THE 1492 CARS ONIONS 

Summarizing the 1492 cars of onions the following appears: 

Total Sales $857,588.52 

Freight Charges 337,918.51 

Shipper Received 483,690.54 

Misc. Handling Costs 20,442.10 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 16,588.25 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 43,067.94 

Wholesalers' Total Loss 26,479.69 

On $857,588.52 worth of business, the carriers received gross $337,918.51 or 39.4% of the sales price, 
while wholesale handlers received $16,588.25 gross profit or 1.93% of the sales price and sustained a total loss including the 
cost of doing business but not including interest on capital and salaries of executive officers of $26,479.69 or 3.09%. 

The carrier received gross 20.37 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar that the 
carrier received gross the wholesaler sustained a total loss of 7.8 cents. 

Note — The 1492 cars comprise the cars covered by the sximmary tables and in addition the 80 cars on the Chicago market referred to on page 68, 



SUMMARY OF 729 CARS OF POTATOES 

Summarizing the 729 cars of potatoes the following appears: 

Total Sales $513,018.62 

Freight Charges 140,788.52 

Shipper Received 355,399.47 

Misc. Handhng Costs 13,668.05 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 3,162.58 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 30,309.98 

Wholesalers' Total Loss 27,147.40 

On $513,018.62 worth of business, the carriers received gross $140,788.52 or 27.44% of the sales price, 
while wholesale handlers received $3,162.58 gross profit or .61% of the sales price and sustained a total loss, including the 
cost of doing business but not including interest on capital and salaries of executive officers of $27,147.40 or 5.29%. 

The carrier received gross 44.5 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar that the 
carrier received gross, the wholesaler sustained a total loss of 19.2 cents. 



Fresh Fruits and Vegetables ^j 

SUMMARY 48 CARS FRESH PRUNES 

Summarizing the 48 cars of prunes the following appears: 

Total Sales $66,853.19 

Freight Charges 27,767.66 

Shipper Received 35,271.14 

Misc. Handling Costs 90.44 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 3,723.95 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 3,897.53 

Wholesalers' Total Loss 173.58 

On $66,853.19 worth of business, the carriers received gross $27,767.66 or 41.52% of the sales price, while 
wholesale handlers received $3,723.95 gross profit or 5.57% of the sales price, and sustained a total loss including the cost 
of doing business but not including interest on capital and salaries of executive officers of $173.58 or .26%. 

The carrier received gross 7.4 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar that the 
carrier received gross the wholesaler sustained a total loss of .26 cents. 



SUMMARY 113 CARS SOUTHERN STRAWBERRIES 

Summarizing the 113 cars of strawberries the following appears: 

Total Sales $243,111.13 

Freight Charges 32,659.13 

Shipper Received 202,272.37 

Misc. Handling Costs 3,133.07 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 5,046.76 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 12,394.23 

Wholesalers' Total Loss 7,347.47 

On $243,111.13 worth of business, the carriers received gross $32,659.13 or 13.43% of the sales price, 
while wholesale handlers received $5,046.76 gross profit or 2.07% of the sales price and sustained a total loss including the 
cost of doing business but not including interest on capital and salaries of executive ofiicers of $7,347.47 or 3.02%. 

The carrier received gross 6.4 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar that the 
carrier received gross, the wholesaler sustained a total loss of 2iyi cents. 



SUMMARY 56 CARS SWEET POTATOES 

Summarizing the 56 cars of sweet potatoes the following appears: 

Total Sales $52,623.22 

Freight Charges 10,408.22 

Shipper Received 48,052.62 

Misc. Handling Costs 2,381.80 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 1,780.58 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 2,979.66 

Wholesalers' Total Loss 1,199.08 

On $52,623.22 worth of business the carriers received gross $10,408.22 or 16.62% of the sales price, while 
wholesale handlers received $1,780.58 gross profit on 2.84% of the sales price and sustained a total loss including the cost 
of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers of $1,199.08 or 1.9%. 

The carrier received gross 5.8 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar that the 
carrier received gross the wholesaler sustained a total loss of 11.5 cents. 
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SUMMARY 652 CARS OF SPINACH 

Summarizing the 652 cars spinach the following appears: 

Total Sales $648,461.62 

Freight Charges 355,215.16 

Shipper Received 293,541.62 

Misc. Handling Costs 34,232.35 

Wholesalers' Operating Loss 34,527.51 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 33,789.83 

Wholesalers' Total Loss 95,407.34 

On $648,461.62 worth of business, the carriers received gross $355,215.16 or 54.77% of the sales price, 

while wholesale handlers made an operating loss of $34,527.51 or 5.32% of the sales price, and sustained a total loss including 

the cost of doing business but not including interest on capital and salaries of executive officers of $95,407.34 or 14.71%. 
The wholesaler received nothing either gross or net. As against the wholesalers' operating loss of $34,527.51 and a 

total loss of $95,407.34, the carrier was paid $355,215.16 gross. For every dollar the carrier received gross, the wholesaler 

sustained a first or operating loss of 9.7 cents and a total loss of 26.9 cents. 

SUMMARY OF 104 CARS OF SOUTHERN TOMATOES 

Summarizing the 104 cars of tomatoes the following appears: 

Total Sales $208,837.12 

Freight Charges 41,540.47 

Shipper Received 121,583.02 

Misc. Handling Costs 2,480.53 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 43,233.10 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 40,034.29 

Wholesalers' Net Profit 3,198.81 

On $208,837.12 worth of business, the carriers received gross $41,540.47 or 19.89% of the sales price, 
while wholesale handlers received $40,034.29 gross profit or 19.12% of the sales price. The wholesalers' net profit, after 
deducting the cost of doing business, which consisted of ripening, grading, rewrapping, packing as well as distributing 
the tomatoes, but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers was $3,198.81 or 1.58%. 

The carrier received gross more for hauling the tomatoes than the wholesaler received gross for ripening, grading, re. 
wrapping and packing and furnishing some new packages for the tomatoes and for selling them. For every dollar that the 
carrier received gross, the wholesaler received net 7.7 cents. 



SUMMARY 58 CARS MIXED VEGETABLES 

Summarizing the 58 cars mixed vegetables — beets, carrots, cabbage, potatoes, the following 

appears : 

Total Sales $38,170.51 

Freight Charges * 16,762.68 

Shipper Received 17,273.12 

Misc. Handling Costs 1,030.32 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 3,104.39 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 2,774.33 

Wholesalers' Net Profit 330.06 

On $38,170.51 worth of business the carriers received gross $16,762.68 or 43.92% of the sales price, while 
wholesale handlers received $3,104.39 gross profit or 8.13% of the sales price. The wholesalers' net profit after deducting 
the cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers was $330.06 or .86%. 

The carrier received gross 5.4 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. For every dollar the carrier 
received gross the wholesaler received 1.9 cents. 



Fresh Fruits and Vegetables /f.g 

SUMMARY 75 CARS WATERMELONS 

Summarizing the 75 cars watermelons the following appears: 

Total Sales $39,841.47 

Freight Charges 17,886.69 

Shipper Received 22,708.80 

Misc. Handling Costs 25.00 

Wholesalers' Operating Loss 778.92 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 1,791.86 

Wholesalers' Total Loss 2,570.78 

On $39,841.47 worth of business, the carriers received gross $17,886.59 or 44.89% of the sales price 

while wholesale handlers made an operating loss of $778.92 or 1.95% of the sales price, and sustained a total loss including 

the cost of doing business but not including interest on capital and salaries of executive officers of $2,570.78 or 6.45%. 
The wholesaler received nothing either gross or net. As against the wholesaler's operating loss of $778.92 and a tota, 

loss of $2,670.78, the carrier was paid $17,886.59 gross. For every dollar the carrier received gross, the wholesaler sustained 

a first or operating loss of 4.3 cents and a total loss of 14.3 cents. 



SUMMARY OF THE 9476 CARS ALL COMMODITIES 

Summarizing the 9476 cars of all commodities the following appears: 

Total Sales $10,514,508.72 

Freight Charges 3,448,339.23 

Shipper Received 6,271,135.36 

Misc. Handling Costs 466,977.09 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 332,789.93 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost 557,941.35 

Wholesalers' Total Loss 252,241.42 

On $10,514,508.72 worth of business the carriers received gross including transporation tax $3,448,339.23 or 32.79% 
of the sales price, while wholesale handlers received $332,789.93 gross profit or 3.16% of the sales price and sustain- 
ed a total loss, not including interest on capital and salaries of executive officers of $252,241.42 or 2.39%. Exclusive of 
transportation tax the carriers received $3,342,469.50 for transporting the commodities or 31.79% of the sales price. 

The carrier received gross, exclusive of transportation tax, 10.04 times as much for hauling the commodities as the 
wholesaler received gross for selling them. For every dollar that the carrier received gross, the wholesaler sustained a 
total loss of 7.54 cents. 
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Wholesale T>istribution 
CHARTS COVERING SOME SPECIFIC MOVEMENTS 



The charts on the following 8 pages show in detail some of the specific movements 
comprised in the general table on page 11. They are illustrative of several things: 

(1) Some of the cost factors of distribution. 

(2) That the difference between the f. o. b. purchase price at point of origin and the wholesale price at point of 
distribution is at the best not clear profit, but often is a serious loss. 

(3) That the wholesale sales price of fruits and vegetables at point of distribution is determined by the law of 
supply and demand rather than by costs of production, transportation and distribution plus a profit and that funda- 
mentally costs cannot be passed on. For example, it will be noted that 11,215,948.40 worth of barrel and box apples, 
purchased goods, made a first or operating loss of 162,445.52 and a total loss of $107,225.00. 



BOX APPLEStdNEWYQRK 

E32 CARS PURCHASED 
I7U3D BOXES SOLD FOR ^515,015.93 




SMPPER 69 I 



FREIGHT 337. ■ 



Freight Charges 

Shipper received 

mcHXosTS 

Wholesalers^ Operat^g Loss 

l/lHOLESALERS^ OPERAT^G COST 
fl/HOLESALERS^ TbTAL LoSS 



M/SC.47. 
PER CENT 
$l6e^3/.Z5 3Sm6 
354;326.74 
S.4,7S/.64- 
3Z,994.00 
^897.58 
E4^9/.5Q 



683 
4.9 
6.4- 
4.Z 

70.6 



BOX APPLES TO CHICAGO 

76 CARS PURCHASED 
54,289 BOXES sold for /i72.7l0.54 



1 



////////////////////////////////////////////// 
■TOTAL SALES /OO 7. 



'/////////////////////////////// , 



SHIPPER 6a% 



FREIGHT 311 



MlSCn 
S% 



Freight Charges 
Shipper received 

M7SC.//.C0STS 

ffHOLESALERS^ OPERATE LoSS 

Wholesalers^ OperaVg Cost 
IVholesalers^ Total Loss 



WHOLESALERS^ 
op. loss / 7^ 



PER C£NT 
$53,081.05 3a73 



107,505.46 

73,836.55 

7,7I2.SZ 

4,900. 78 

6^613.30 



62.24 
8. 
/. 

a. 8 3 
3.83 
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NEW YORK APPLES 

TO NEW YORK 

380 CARS PURCHASED 
6S,I40 BBLS SOLD for ,^253,271.34 



m TOTAL SALES /OO ?////. 



SHIPPER 94 % 



Freight Charges 
Shipper received 
Misc.H Costs 
/Vhol esal ers^ Opera t*g Loss 

JfHOLESALERS* QPERAfG CoST 

(Wholesalers' Total Loss 

/S. CARS l/^ERE sold F. 0.B. FREICH T NOT /<NOmv. 

Storage t^ms paidby shipper. 



PER 

238^570.12 
5,176.94 
15,10430 
6,686.35 
ai,790.6S 



^2 
Ji^lSC. 
^ZX 
CENT 
10. 

94, 

2. 

6. 

Z.65 

8.64 



BARREL APPLES 



TO CHICAGO SHORT HAUL 
E9E CARS PUR. 53,0E BBLS.-^E74,950.53 



mTOTAL SALES 100 ?J////, 
I////////////////////////////////////////I/II, 



shipper 79.947. 



Freight Charges 
Shipper received 
MiscH. Costs 
Storage 
■Cartage 

MfROLESALERS^ 0PERAT*G LoSS 

/Wholesalers^ Operatic Cost 

hHOLESALERS'* TOTAL LoSS 




CARTAEE^/^' 



^0^13.37 
^19^09.59 

3,083.25 
20,540.14 

3,838,94 
IZ,634.70 

11,234.77 
23,92.9.47 



-nQL.4l 

^MISCJl 
PERCENT 



14.66 

79.94 

/./^ 

7.47 

/.39 

4.59 

4.10 

8.70 
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MICH.& WIS. CABBAGE TO 

CHICAGO SI CARS PURCHASED 

4DI TONS SOLD FOR ^B,43185 



0/////////////////////m//mm/m///, 

TOTAL SALES 100 Z§, 

///////////////////////////////////////////////////// J 



i 






SHIPPER 442 



FREI6HT5Q7. 



Af/SC. 
/3.3Z 



Freight Charges 


. PER CENT 
S 3,7 86.18 58.87 


Shipper received 


Z,836.ZI 44.1 


Cartage 


/39j6/ 2./7 


Misc.H.CosTS 


73.0.02. //.I9 


Wholesalers^ OperaVg Loss 


/,050./7 /6.3 


HfHOLESALERS^ OPERAT'G CoST 


32.5.7/ 5.06 


Wholesalers^ Total Loss 


l,37S.88 Z/.36 



5.C.CABBAGEtoNEWYORK 

37 CARS ON COMMISSION 



COMM-. 



8,515 CRATES sold for ^16,389.38 

-M/SC.H.COST O.SI 




s/-/pp£R\ fiRE/GHT Charges 

SHPPEP RECE/I/EO 
Af/SC. //A/VD.COSTS 

Wholes/^lers'' Gross Prof/t 
fCamss/o/\/) 

WHOLESALERS 'Opera TV Cost 
Wholesalers' Total Loss 



percent 


f//,30/. 79 


69. 


4,l74./6 


es.4 


89.04 


0.S4 


OE/T 
8S4.40 


S.03 


90.40 


5.5 


77. 


0.47 
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FLA. CELERYtd CHICAGO 



SOLD 




94 CARSonCOMM. 3E,33S CRATES ^905G4.ID 

m/sc.2.1 ^°" percent 

{freight Charges $4/,oo6.44 45.z7 
SHIPPER ^Shipper received 41,336.33 



/fisc.M Costs 

Commission 

Hholesalers' 
Operkt''g Cost 

//holesalers^ 
Net Profit 



1,530.13 
6^691.00 

4jQ90.46 
1,800.54 



45.63 
1.68 
7.38 

5.4 
/.9a 



CITRUS TO CHICAGO 

74 CARS ON COMM. 




SOLD 



SGJSa BOXES ^118,868.93 

AflSC. /Z ^°'' PERCENT 

^Freight Charges 

i^34,Z6l.90 

^Shipper rec^d 73,845.5? 
'N/scM Costs 
Commission 



/Wholesalers'' 
Operating Costs 

Hhol esalers ' Net Profit 



/,a5l.98 
9,509.48 

6,383.Z6 
3,I^6.ZZ 



za.d 

62. 

I. 

8. 



5.37 
S,6Z 



CALIF. LETTUCEto CHICAGO 

183 CARSonCOMM. 73,379 CRATES^^o^^ 178,130.00 

^ ^ PER CENT 

^Freight Charges 

\Sh/pper rec^o 

\Misc.H. Costs 

\Cartage 

\commission 

Wholesalers'" 
Operatic Cost 

Wholesalers'' 
Net Profit 



shipper 



FREIGHT 50 Z 



S89,7I8.5I 


50.36 


63,387.28 


3558 


7,682.65 


4.31 


3,8Z5.98 


2.14 


13,515.55 


7.58 


9,1/7.04 


5.1/ 


4,398.5/ 


Z.46 
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NORTHERN ONIONS 
CONNECTICUT to BOSTON 

199 CARS 1920— El 



i 



TOTAL SALES /OOJM 



SALES 



SHIPPER QU3?o 



TbTAL Sales 
Freight Charges 
Shipper received 
M/scH Costs 

Wholesalers'* OperaVg Loss 
Hholesalers^ OperaVg Cost 
Hholesalers^ Tdtal Loss 



15:7 7c 



i^.o.l. 

fix 

mPERCENT 
eZ^270J9 100, 



lk^9IO.EI 

66^894^01 

4^6Z7.I9 

k^l60.9Z 

3^I6Z94 

S^3Z3.B6 



15,7 
eiJ3. 
S.6 
2£ 
3.8 
6.4- 



OHIO IND.N.Y. ONIONS TO 

NEW YORK 553 CARS ON COMM. 
153,344 BAGSS&D/204735.B7 

_ _ PERCENT 

Freight Charges iSf8/fi56.23 39.6 
Shipper rec^d /i3f303.S6 5S.34- 
Misc. H. Costs 




'Commission 

^/Wholesalers^ 
Operat^g Cost 

/fHOLESALERS^ TOTAL LoSS 



168. 
/O,Z07.8Z 



S.O 



/^jZS7.5S. 6j0 
S.^59.70 UO 
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TEXAS ONIONStq BOSTON 



137 CARS I9E0— El 



I 



i//m/iiim/m/iii/nm/m//////iii///i/i///>//m 
,,7X)TAL SALES 100 1% 



SHIPPER 497. 



FREIGHT 51 7. 



Total Sales 
Freight Charges 
Shipper received 
Misc.//. Costs 
Wholesalers^ Operatic Loss 

/fHOLESALERS^ OPERAPG COST 

Wholesalers^ Total Loss 



MISC.51 



PER CENT 

$ l35,B^9.Sa 100. 

69^309.76 51. 

66^4Z6.2Z 49. 

6,37S.SS 4.6 

6^281.95 4.6 

5,Z6I.94 3.9 

ll,S43.8S 8.5 



5S 



PENNA. POTATOES 
TD PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

145 CARS ^/v COMMISSION 
RAIL HAUL """ff^^ I30 MILES 

7,141,697* /^^^ S 97,844.'8 

P£R C£NT 

Freight CN4R(^Sii/s,is/.S5 /s.4a 

■/PFERRECV 75,093./3 76.74 

/>^Cj{COSTS K,S30.73 /.87 

'Q?0SSPR0E/T 




/rwiES/iiE/fs' empire cost 
/fmssALERS'fi/ET mrfT 



5,668. 77 
5,283.59 
:^5J8 



5.79 

5.4 

0.39 
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MINN. WIS. N.D. 
POTATOES TO CHICAGO 

90 CARS PURCHASED 



i 



'///////////////////////J////////////////////////, 

TOTAL SALES /OO m 
y/////////////// ///////////////////////////////y/ 



SMPPER 85.56 7. 



Total Sales- 



rREiGHT Charges 
Shipper received 
Afisc.//. Costs 

/INOLESALERS^ QPER, LOSS 
fVHOLESALERS^ OPER. COST 
ItHOLLSALERS^ TOTAL LoSS 



W.aL. 

'/A //.on. 



FREIGHT 25211 



f4/SC.H.C0STS .2.31 

PERCENT 



$I5^S9Z.80 
52,919.7^ 
7^7.4/ 
6,8IZ./8 
3,745.49 
I0j557.67 



^5.a/ 

85.55 

.a3 

//.O/ 

6.05 

77.06 



MD.5TRAWBERRIE5 
TD NEW YORK 

32 CARS PURCHASED 
7,554 jaoT CRATES fg^^«2,79D« 

KO.LOSS^ 




'iiiiiii////i//ii/iii/jiiniii/// 
'//TOTAL SALES /OOX'' 

'//iiiii//iin ii/i//ii/i///////// 



SH/PPER 89.47. 



FRGT 
161 



/i/SC.H.COST3l- 



PERCENT 

ff^/B/TT O^ARGES $6835.74 76. 

SH/PPER RECEIVED 3a,270.4& 89.4 

M7SC. //A7va Costs 944. 27 2.2 

fVHOLESALERS'OPERAT^ Loss 'yS9. 77 7.6 

t^0LESALEPSXPERATlSC0STZ^a8.4e ,_ 6,6 

/JNCLESALERSTOTAL lOSS 5^88.73 74, 
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TEXAS SPINACH td 

CHICAGO AND OTHER POINTS 

EI4 CARSonCOMM. I95,BBBBU;WEEB,434.45 

^ ^ PER CENT 

Freight Charges $//2^76S.4Z 




'HIPPER REC''D /04^/52J6 



8,2/2.Z9 
1,304^8 



Cf\RTA6E 
bMM/SS/0/V 

Wholesalers^ 



49A0 
4SSS 

3.6Z 
.57 



/S,059.S2. 5".32 
/0f7S4.94 4.74 



'Operat^g Cost 

'^/ynOLESALERS^ 

^ Total Loss .^, .^ — 

///£" COMAf/SSION MERCHANT MADE CASH ADVANCES TO THE 
GROWER AND WAS TO RECEIVE /OZ COMM/SSION FOR H/S SERV/CES 
The SPINACH FAILED TO SELL FOR SUFFICIENT TD REPAY 
THE ADVANCES AND THE COMM/SSION SHOWN IS THE ACTUAL 
AMOUNT RECEIVED. 
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TEXAS SPINACH 

TO NEW YORK 

74 CARS PURCHASED BE,979BU.=r%^^8B,S5a3l 

m OLESALERS' 
' ' ' ^BMBM r ', CENT 



Freight AND Express Charges 
Sr/pper received 
M/sc.H. Costs 

ffHOLESALERS^ OPERAVG LoSS 

Wholesalers^ Operat^g Cost 

/y/-K)L£SAL£RS^ TOTAL LoSS 



S^449S5 


S330 


39^60.63 


45.93 


4,43/LaS. 


5.19 


3;7a9.09 


4.4 


a^osi.7/ 


5.0 
9.4 
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PART II 



ANALYSIS OF THE PROFITEERING AND OTHER CHARGES 

Under date of April 22, 1921, the Railway Age of New York and Chicago published on pages 967 and 968 the follow- 
ing article in its editorial columns (the italics are ours): 

RAILWAY AGE ARTICLE 
"PIRATICAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS' ATTACKS ON FREIGHT RATES" 

"One of the most dishonest and selfish propagandas we have ever observed is being carried on by commission merchants, 
and papers devoted to their interests, regarding the effect of existing freight rates upon the movement of fruits and vege- 
tables. The producers of these commodities are receiving very low prices for them. The prices they are being paid are in 
many cases so low that they can hardly afford to market them. Through the columns of such papers as the Produce News, 
editions of which are published at New York, Chicago and Los Angeles, and the Packer, editions of which also are published 
in various cities, the commission merchants are trying to use this condition to promote a movement among the producers 
for reductions of freight rates. 

"Whether or not the freight rates should or should not be reduced, it is easy to show that it is the extortion practiced by 
the commission merchants and the retail dealers, rather than the present freight rates, which are responsible for the fact that 
a producer at present is being paid very low prices for his products, while the consumer in the cities is being forced to pay 
high prices for them. Recently much propaganda has been spread among the producers of vegetables in Texas, Florida, 
and other southern states, and also in California, regarding the present freight rates. It is time that a few cold facts re- 
garding these important matters should be told. 

"On April 16 the average price paid to the producer for cabbage in Texas was $7 per ton. The cost of transporting it 
to Chicago was $26.30 per ton. This includes not only the freight rate, but also the cost of icing the refrigerator car and the 
federal tax on freight charges. The total amount that the producer received for producing it, and that the railroad received 
for hauling it about 1,300 miles, was 1.67 cents a pound or 133.30 a ton. On the same date cabbage retailed in Chicago for 
7 cents a pound or 1140 a ton, or $106.70 per ton more than the total amount that the producer received for producing it, 
and that the railroad received for bringing it to Chicago. Where did this $106.70 per ton — which was 76 percent of the 
total retail price — go to? A very large part of it went into the pockets of the-commission men who are carrying on the present 
propaganda, and the rest went into the pocket of the retailer. The toll taken by them was four times as much as the railroad 
received for hauling the cabbage from Texas to Chicago. 

" On the same date the producer in Texas received $42 per ton for white onions. The cost of transportation to Chicago 
was $29.64, and the total received by the producer and the railroad was $71.64 a ton or 3.58 cents a pound. At the same 
time white onions sold at retail in Chicago for 10 cents a pound or $200.00 a ton, or $128.36 more than the amount that the 
producer received for producing them, and that the railroad received for bringing them to Chicago. Most of this difference 
went into the pockets of the commission merchant and the retailer. 

" On the same date the producer in Texas was paid $5.00 a ton for spinach. The cost of transportation to Chicago was 
$30.36 per ton, making a total of $35.36 per ton or 1.77 cents a pound that the producer and the railroad together received. 
At the same time the retail price of spinach in Chicago was 15 cents a pound or $300.00 per ton, or $264.64 per ton more than 
both the producer and the railroad received. Who got this $264.64 per ton, which was almost 90 percent of the retail price? 
Most of it went to the very commission merchants who are carrying on propaganda against the present freight rates. 

"On March 26 the Chicago Produce News published an editorial entitled 'Your Business in Peril! Help Save It!' It 
was addressed to the producers of cantaloupes and vegetables in the Imperial Valley of California. It stated that 
big distributors inthatsectionareworried because of the prohibitive freight rates to the eastern markets. It added, 'Itis the 
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duty of every receiver of cantaloupes in the east, and of every man or firm interested in this industry, to co-operate with 
the distributors in an effort to reduce the ruinous freight rates." 

"These 'distributors' are the very same men who, on April i6, were getting most oj that $26^.00 per ton from spinach, for the 
production and transportation of which the producers and railroads together had got only $35.36. The inference might have 
been drawn from what the Produce News said that the cantaloupe crop in the Imperial Valley was ready to be moved 
but could not be shipped on account of the high freight rates. The fact is, that no cantaloupes grown in the Imperial Valley 
were then ready for transportation and that they probably will not move until about May 16. The crop was reported in 
good condition and a harvest of 10,000 or 11,000 cars was expected. Traffic experts stated that they knew of no reason why 
the cantaloupes would not freely move to market under present conditions and rates. The commission merchants started their 
propaganda against the present freight rates in the hope, no doubt, that they could get them reduced before the shipments of the 
cantaloupe crop began and thereby pocket as a part of their own profits the revenues which, in the absence of a reduction in rates, . 
will go to the railways. 

"There recently have been loud complaints from the same general source upon the ground that the rates on fruits and 
vegetables from Florida have been so high as to interfere with their shipment. Chairman Clark, of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, investigated the matter and ascertained that from November 1, 1919, to February 28, 1920, the number of 
carloads of fruits and vegetables shipped from Florida by rail was 26,886, while from November 1, 1920, to February 28, 
1921, under the present freight rates, the number of carloads shipped was 28,420, an increase of 1,534 carloads. 

"// has long been known that the commission merchants dealing in fruits and vegetables have been among the most remorseless 
profiteers in this country. The above facts show that in addition to continuing their efforts to enrich themselves by paying 
producers as little as possible for their products, and charging consumers as much as possible for them, they are now trying 
to force down freight rates by a campaign of falsification. A Congressional investigation of the railroad situation is soon to 
be held. In view of the fact that these commission people are showing such earnest interest in the subject of freight rates 
we suggest to the Congressional Committee the propriety and expediency of ascertaining not only the effect of the present 
freight rates upon the movement of perishable commodities, but also the effect upon the welfare of both the producer and 
the consumer of the exorbitant toll taken from the commission merchant and the retail dealer, especially the former." 

MR. JULIUS KRUTTSCHNITT'S TESTIMONY 

On May 11th, Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt, Chairman of the Board of Directors of the Southern Pacific Lines and testifving 
under oath on behalf of the Railroad Executives before the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the United States Senate, 
read into the record the following excerpts from the above article and testified as follows. (See Part 2, Senate Hearings, 
Senate Resolution 23, pages 62-54): 

"The Railway Age of April 22 says: 

"'Recently much propaganda has been spread among the producers of vegetables in Texas, Florida, and 
other southern States, and also in California, regarding the present freight rates. It is time that a few cold facts re- 
garding these matters should be told. 

" 'On April 16 the average price paid to the producer for cabbage in Texas was $7 per ton. The cost of trans- 
porting it to Chicago was $26.30 per ton. This includes not only the freight rate but also the cost of icing the 
refrigerator car and the Federal tax on freight charges. The total amount that the producer received for producing 
it and that the railroad received for hauling it about 1,300 miles was 1.67 cents a pound, or $33.30 a ton. On the 
same date cabbage retailed in Chicago for 7 cents a pound, or $140 a ton, or $106.70, per ton more than the total 
amount that the producer received for producing it and that the railroad received for bringing it to Chicago. Where 
did this $106.70 per ton — which was 75 per cent of the total retail price — go to ? A very large part of it went into 
the pockets of the commission men who are carrying on the present; propaganda, and the rest went into the pocket 
of the retailer. The toll taken by them was four times as much as the railroad received for hauling the cabbage 
from Texas to Chicago. 

" 'On the same date the producer in Texas received $42 per ton for white onions. The cost of transportation 
to Chicago was $29.64, and the total received by the producer and the railroad was $71.64 a ton, or 3.58 cents a 
pound. At the same time white onions sold at retail in Chicago for 10 cents a pound, or $200 a ton, or $128.36 more 
than the amount that the producer received for producing them and that the railroad received for bringing them 
to Chicago. Most of this difference went into the pockets of the commission merchant and the retailer. ' " 

"Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask you a question? Have you figured the deterioration in a car of perishable 
vegetables? 

"Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. No; but if there is any deterioration, why the railroad has to pay that. The claim is 
put in very promptly, and we have to pay it. 
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"Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. Now, the loss comes after delivery, doesn't it? 

"Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. Perhaps. That we have no means of finding out. I got a telegram since writing this 
memorandum, to this effect, that on May 7 our steamer leaving Galveston on that date had 86 carloads of Texas onions, 
and other shipments freely offered. So the freight rate certainly can not stop the shipment of onions. 

" ' On the same date the producer in Texas was paid $5 a ton for spinach. The cost of transportation to 
Chicago was $30.36 per ton, making a total of $35.36 per ton, or 1.77 cents a pound, that the producer and the 
railroad together received. At the same time the retail price of spinach in Chicago was 15 cents a pound, or 1300 per 
ton, or $264.64 per ton more than both the producer and the railroad received. Who got this $264.64 per ton, 
which was almost 90 per cent of the retail price? Most of it went to the very commission merchants who are 
carrying on propaganda against the present freight rates. 

" 'A special propaganda (sample given hereunder)is being addressed to the producers of cantaloupes and 
vegetables in the Imperial Valley of California. They are being told that "big distributors in that section are 
worried because of the prohibitive freight rates in the eastern markets," and that " It is the duty of every receiver 
of cantaloupes in the East, and of every man or firm interested in this industry, to co-operate with the distributors 
in an effort to reduce the ruinous freight rates." These "distributors" are the very same men who, on April 16, 
were getting most of that $265 per ton from spinach, for the production and transportation of which the producers 
and railroads together had got only $35.36. The inference might be drawn that the cantaloupe crop in the Imperial 
Valley was ready to be moved, but could not be shipped on account of the high freight rates. The fact is that no 
cantaloupes grown in the Imperial Valley were then ready for transportation and that they probably will not move 
until about May 15. The crop was reported in good condition and a harvest of 10,000 or 11,000 cars was expect- 
ed. Traffic experts stated that they knew of no reason why the cantaloupes would not freely move to market 
under present conditions and rates.' 

" Copy of article from New York Produce News of March 26: 

"YOUR BUSINESS IN PERIL— HELP SAVE IT." 

"'There is a serious condition in traffic matters facing the growers of cantaloupes and vegetables in the Imperial 
Valley of California. Big distributors in that section are worried because of the prohibitive freight rates to the east- 
ern markets. Cantaloupes this year will cost $1.35 packed and put on car, and with a $2 per crate freight rate, 
the stock must sell in the eastern markets at $3.50 to pay the actual cost and freight, leaving nothing for the 
operator. 

" ' With this condition facing them, operators are sending wires to Congressmen and to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission asking for the restoration of the freight rates of 1920. With that rate the operators could make a small 
profit. The present rate means the ruination of the business. 

" ' It is the duty of every receiver of cantaloupes in the East and of every man or firm interested in this industry 
to co-operate with the distributors in an effort to reduce the ruinous freight rates.'" 

" Senator POMERENE. Do you remember what the freight rate was in 1920? Now you say it is $2. 

"Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. I think I have them here. I analyze this statement. 

"Senator POMERENE. Well, maybe you will come to that. 

"Mr KRUTTSCHNITT (reading): 

" 'Every person should write or wire individually to the Congressman representing his district to insist upon a 
reduced rate. Without it the great amount of money invested in the industry in the Imperial Valley will ruin the in- 
vestor. 

" 'Will you write or wire your Congressman today? The Interstate Commerce Commission is a creature of 
Congress and, with sufficient pressure brought to bear on this all-powerful body in railroad rates, the rates can be 
reduced. Act quickly; act with vigor, and continue to act until the request is granted. If you do not act, then you 
jeopardize one of the most important industries in the trade. Similar conditions exist in almost every producing 
section, and if this country is to prosper from production it must have cheaper freight rates. In writing or wiring 
your Congressman explain the situation. Bring to bear on Congress all the influence you can for the salvation of 
production. 

Mr Kruttschnitt then continued his own testimony as follows :- 

"The above is a sample of the propaganda nominally in the interest of the producer but actually in the interest of 
the middle man which will bear close examination. It is asserted that cantaloupes this year will cost $1.35 packed and 
put on car. Assuming that figure to be correct, we find the freight rate is grossly misrepresented. The present freight 
rates, plus refrigeration, are $1.84^^ to New York and $1.49 to Chicago. It is stated that the cantaloupes must sell 
in the eastern markets at $3.50 to pay the actual cost and freight, leaving nothing for the operator. As the cost, freight 
and refrigeration is $3.19>^, the sale at $3.50 yields a little over 30 cents profit to the operator, but further analyzing this 
statement which misrepresents the freight rate and the sale price in the eastern markets we find from the report of the 
United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Markets, that the average sale price for the 1920 season in New York 
was $4.82 per crate, from which, if we subtract the production and transportation costs, leaves a profit to the operator of 
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$1.62>^ per crate. The average price of a cantaloupe laid down in New York in the season of 1920 was not quite H cents 
As they were retailed at about 25 cents, there is a further profit to somebody of 14 cents per cantaloupe. As this propagan- 
da will no doubt lead to Congressmen getting a great many letters, we have gone to some trouble to verify the figures for 
their enlightenment." 

MATCHING THE RAILWAY AGE ARTICLE AND 
MR. KRUTTSCHNITT'S TESTIMONY WITH THE FACTS 

Note: — Freight and Express Charges include the items specified on pages 9 and 11 when 
incurred and transportation tax. 

The general tables relating to Texas Spinach, Onions and Cabbage on all markets covered by this survey have been 
given previously in this publication. To summarize briefly those tables showed the following facts: 

1. Texas Spinach — 652 cars; total sales, 8648,461.62, an average of $994.54 per car; total freight and express 
8355,215.16, an average of 8544.80 per car or 54.77% of the sales price; the shipper received 8293,541.62, an average of 
$450.22 per car, or 45.26% of the sales price; miscellaneous handling costs $34,232.35, an average of 852.50 per car, or 
5.29%'of the sales price; wholesalers' operating loss, 834,527.51, an average of $52.98 per car of 5.32% of the sales price; whole- 
salers' total loss including cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers, $95,407. 
34, an average of $146.33 per car, or 14.71% of the sales price. 

The wholesaler received nothing either gross or net. As against the wholesalers' operating loss of $34,527.51 and a 
total loss of 895,407.34, the carrier was paid $355,215.16 gross. For every dollar the carrier received gross the wholesaler 
sustained a first or operating loss of 9.7 cents and a total loss of 26.9 cents. 

2. Texas Onions— 395 cars; total sales, $389,188.68, an average of $985.28 per car; total freight, 8182, 584.08, an 
average of $462.24 per car, or 46.91% of the sales price; the shipper received $189,184.60, an average of $478.94 per car, 
or 48.61% of the sales price; miscellaneous handling costs $9,872.69, an average of $24.99 per car, or 2.53% of the sales 
price; wholesalers' gross profit $7,547.31, an average of $19.11 per car, or 1.94% of the sales price; wholesalers' total loss 
including cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers, $10,662.92, an average 
of $26.99 per car, or 2.74% of the sales price. 

As against the wholesalers' gross profit of $7,547.31 and a total loss of $10,662.92, the carrier was paid $182,584.08 
gross. The carrier received including transportation tax 24.19 times as much as the wholesalsr recsived in grDss 
profit, and for every dollar the carrier received gross the wholesaler sustained a total loss of 5.84 cents. 

3. Texas Cabbage— 65 cars; total sales $41,413.03, an average of $637.12 per car; total freight, $31,1 11.78, an average 
of $478.64 per car or 75.12% of the sales price; the shipper received $5,184.10, an average of $79.75 per car, or 12.52% of 
the sales price; miscellaneous handling costs $4,024.02, an average of $61.91 per car, or 9.72 % of the sales price: whole- 
salers' gross profit $1,093.13, an average of $16.82 per car or 2.64% of the sales price; wholesalers' total loss, including 
cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers, $772.37, ari average of $11.88 
per car or 1.86% of the sales price. 

As against the wholesalers' gross profit of $1,093.13 and a total loss of $772.37, the carrier was paid $31,111.78 gross. 
The carrier received including transportation tax 28.46 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit and for 
every dollar the carrier received gross the wholesaler sustained a total loss of 2.48 cents. 

Summary of the 1112 Cars 

Summarizing the 1112 cars of Texas spinach, onions and cabbage the following appears: 

Total Sales $ 1,079,063.33 

Freight and Express Charges Inc. Transp. Tax 568,911.02 

Shipper Received 487,910.32 

Misc. Handling Costs 48,129.06 

Wholesalers' Operating Loss 25,887.07 

Wholesalers' Total Loss 106,842.63 

On $1,079,063.33 worth of business the carriers received gross $568,911.02, or 52.63% of the sales price, 

while wholesale handlers averaged nothing gross but instead made an operating loss of $25,887.07 or 2.39% of the sales 

price and a total loss, including the cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers , 

of $106,842.63, or 9.9% of the sales price. 

Since Chicago wholesalers were specially singled out for attack, Texas spinach, onions and cabbage on the Chicago 

market have been segregated and are given below. 
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TEXAS SPINACH HANDLED BY CHICAGO FIRMS 

This record shows 368 cars all handled by Chicago firms and covering the entire shipping season from December, 1920 
to April, 1921. The U. S. Bureau of Markets record a total movement of 1448 cars of Texas spinach in the United States. 
This survey shows 368 of these handled by Chicago firms either on the Chicago market or other markets, and a total of. 
652 for all markets covered by the survey. The figures are, therefore, representative. 

368 Cars Texas Spinach Handled by Chicago Firms 
Containing 326,102 Bushels 



Item Amount 

Freight and Express Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $188,087.82 

Misc. Handling Costs 20,599.88 

Shipper Received 203,604.96 

Total Cost 412,292.60 116.43 

Total Sales 354,127.61 

Wholesalers' Operating Loss 58,165.05 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (1) 20,927.02 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 106,182.07 



Percent of Amount per 
Total Sales Bushel 



53.11 


0.577 


5.82 


.063 


57.5 


.624 



1.264 



100.00 



1.086 



16.43 


.178 


5.91 


.063 


27.16 


.325 



(1) Secured by using pro rata, the actual cost of doing business in 1920, and does not include interest on capital or 
salaries of executive officers. 

(2) This includes $27,090.00 paid for spinach not shipped and not previously included; also $15,465.61 money advanced 
to the grower which he was unable to repay. 

1. Shipper and Carrier Received — These 368 cars sold at wholesale in the distributing markets for an average 
of $1,086 per bushel. The shipper at point of origin received an average of 62.4 cents per bushel including the basket. The 
carrier received gross an average of 57.7 cents per bushel. The carrier and shipper received a total or $1,201 or 11.5 cents 
per bushel more than it sold for in the wholesale distributing markets. In other words the carrier received gross 53.11% 
of the wholesale selling price and the shipper 57.5%. For every dollar that the shipper received the carrier received gross 
92.4 cents. 

The actual cost of harvesting, packing and hauling to the packing sheds in the season of 1920-1921, as given by prominent 
Texas producers, varied from 45 cents to 60 cents per basket, according to conditions, and including the items of basket, 
cutting, packing, ice, hauling, packing shed expenses, superintendence, etc. Taking these items from the 62.4 cents per 
basket received by the shipper left a margin of about 2}4 cents to 17 cents per basket for the spinach itself, which varies 
in weight from about 14 lbs. to 20 lbs. per basket. 

2. Commission Merchant, Wholesale Operator and Carrier Received — As already shown, the 368 cars sold for 
an average of $1,086 per bushel. The shipper received 62.4 cents per bushel and the carrier 67.7 cents gross or, between the 
two, 11.5 cents per bushel more than it sold for at wholesale in the distributing markets. In addition to this 11.5 cents per 
bushel, the wholesaler incurred miscellaneous handling costs largely cartage from the railroad and express stations to the store, 
averaging 6.3 cents per bushel, so that his actual operating loss averaged 17.8 cents per bushel. In addition to this actual 
out of pocket loss, he had to finance his business, run his office and store, and, applying the cost of doing business of these 
firms for the year 1920 pro rata to this commodity, it shows the cost of doing business as 6.3 cents per bushel, without 
allowing anything for interest on capital or salaries of executive officers, so that the loss on cars actually moved, including 
overhead, averaged 24.1 cents per bushel. 

But this was not all. Most of the commission merchants and wholesale dealers advance money to the growers for the 
purchase of baskets, seed, rent, labor, etc. In fact every year a large proportion of the production of such commodities as 
Texas spinach, onions, etc., is financed by the commission merchant and wholesale dealer, and without such financing pro- 
duction would be reduced to but a fraction of its present average output. Therefore losses, including production losses 
in many cases revert to the commission merchants or wholesalers who make the advances. For example, in the present 
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record there is one such loss of $15,465.61. In another case, where the spinach was grown on contract, $27,090 was paid 
for the cancellation of the contract for the reason that the loss would be less than to have attempted to ship it. Including 
these losses, which represent actual payments in cash, and applying them to the 368 cars shipped, the actual loss averaged 
^2yi cents per bushel, or a total of $106,182.07. 

On $354,127.61 worth of spinach, as represented by the sales price, the carriers received gross $188,087.82 
or 53.11% of the sales price, while the wholesale handler received nothing gross, but, instead, made an operating loss of 
$58,165.05, or 16.43% of the sales price and a total loss, including the cost of doing business, but not including interest on 
capital or salaries of executive officers, of $106,182.07, or 27.16% of the sales price. 

For every dollar that the carrier received gross the wholesaler sustained an operating loss of nearly 31 cents and a 
total loss of 56.4 cents. 

Sixty-one Cars Spinach Sold in Chicago 1920-1921 

(These cars were sold on commission and are included in the 368 cars heretofore covered). 
These cars moved from Asherton, Mercedes, and a few from Austin, and contained 
52,336 bushels, or an average of 858 baskets per car. 



Item 

Freight and Express Charges Inc. Transp. Tax. 

Misc. Handling Costs (mainly cartage) (3) 

Shipper received on sales 

Shipper received on advances 

Total Cost not considering ad 

Total Cost with advances .... 

Total Sales 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit (Commission after charging off advances) (1) . 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 



Amount 



Percent of Amount per 
Total Sales Bushel 



$24,804.57 


43.52 


$0,474 


2,486.34 


4.36 


.047 


24,080.57 


42.25 


.460 


3,203.28 


5.24 


.062 



Total Cost not considering advances ... 


51,371.48 


90.13 


.981 








Total Cost with advances 


54,574.74 


95.37 


1.043 








Total Sales 


56,998.95 


100.00 


1.089 









2,424.21 


4.25 


.046 


2,816.60 . 


4.94 


.054 


392.39 


.69 


.008 



(1) After deducting advances made which were not repaid, viz., $3,203.26, there was available $2,424.21 for com- 
mission. The agreed commission was 10%, but it was not received. 

(2) Secured by applying pro rata the actual cost of doing business for the season 1920 and does not include interest 
on capital or salaries of executive officers. 

(3) Misc. Handling Costs mainly carting. Cartage in Chicago was 4 cents per bushel in a certain zone, with additional 
charges in the area beyond. These are standard charges collected by the Union Truck Men. 

1. The Shipper and Carrier Received — These 61 cars sold at wholesale in Chicago for an average of $1,089 per 
bushel. The shipper at point of origin received an average of 46 cents per bushel, which is the average amount left from the 
sales price after the payment of freight and miscellaneous handling costs and commissions. 

In addition, the commission merchant advanced the shipper a sum of money which averaged 6.2 cents per bushel 
and which was not repaid, so that the total amount received by the shipper was 52.2 cents per bushel. 

The carrier received gross including transportation tax an average of 47.4 cents per bushel. 

The shipper and the carrier together received 91.39% of the total sales price. 

For every dollar the shipper received the carrier received gross 90.8 cents. 

The average cost of harvesting, hauling and packing, as heretofore stated varied from 45 to 60 cents per bushel. 

Taking these items from the 52.2 cents per basket received by the shipper, we have a margin of 7.2 cents per bushel in 
one case available for application on production costs, and in the other case of deficit of 7.8 cents per bushel, with nothing 
available to apply on production costs. 
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2. Commission Merchant and Carrier Received — The 61 cars of spinach sold for an average of $1,089 per bushel. 
The carriers received gross an average of 47.4 cents per bushel; the commission merchants received an average of 4.6 
cents per bushel for selling the spinach. 

On $56,998.95 worth of spinach, the carriers received gross $24,804.57, or 43.52% of the sales price. The commission 
merchant received a gross profit of S2,424.21, or 4.25% of the sales price. 

The carriers received gross lo.z^ times as much as the commission merchant received in gross profit. 

The commission merchants' overhead, using pro rata the cost of doing business of these firms for the season 1920, was 
4.94%, so that the commission merchants' total loss, not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers, was 
$392.39, or .69% of the sales price. 

For every dollar which the carriers received gross the commission merchants sustained a total loss of 1.58 cents. 



The Profiteering Charge as Applied to Spinach 

The Railway Age and Mr. Kruttschnitt stated that the Texas producer was paid $5 per ton for the spinach, that the 
cost of transportation to Chicago was 130.36 per ton, that the retail price of spinach was 15 cents a pound or $300 per ton 
that the difference between the retail price and what the carrier and producer received was $264.64 per ton. They then 
asked this question: 

"Who got this $264.64 -per ton., which was almost go per cent of the retail price?" 

Both of them answered their own question as follows: 

"Most of it went to the very commission merchants who are carrying on propaganda against the present freight rates." 

1. Analysis On the per Car Basis — An analysis of the preceding records shows as follows: 

The 368 cars of spinach handled by Chicago wholesale firms and sold either on the Chicago market or other ma,rkets 
showed a first or operating loss of $58,165.05, or an average of $1^8.0^ per car, and a total lois, includingoverheatd- but not 
including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers, of $106,182.07, or an average of $288.^4 per car. 

The 61 cars sold on commission on the Chicago market and containing 52,336 bushels, made z gross profit of $,2,^2^.21 
an average of $39.74 per car, and a total loss, including overhead but not including interest on capital or -salaries of executive 
officers, of $392.39, an average of $6.43 per car. 

This in itself conclusively disposes of the charge of profiteering and of the $264.64 per ton without further detail. Since , 
however, the charge was made on the per ton basis, let us examine it further from that standpoint. 

2. Analysis on the Per Ton Basis As Applied to the 61 Cars — In the profiteering charges which were made no 
account was taken of the variation in shipping weights, the various factors that go to make up a basket of spinach, or the 
fact that a ton of freight or express charged for might or might not represent actual tonnage transported. In arriving at the 
wholesale or retail per ton basis these points must be considered. 

Prior to the season of 1920, spinach was shipped by freight and express at an estimated weight of 20 lbs. per, bushel 
basket which included the ice in the baskets (I. & S. Docket 1282; Leland's Southwestern Lines Tariff, 13-V, issued Feb. 
26, 1919, page 81, item 1914, and tariffs theretofore in effect): " ^ '- -: : 

Commencing with the 1920-1921 season, the season in question, (December to April) a change was made. 

(1) Express continued on the basis of 20 lbs. per bushel basket estimated weight which allowed for.ice.iti the.package; 
minimum carload weight 17;500 lbs. The rate- from Austin, Texas, to Chicago-was $1.79 per hundred, pounds, plus a re- 
frigeration charge of $69.30 per car. The rate from Laredo to, Chicago was $2.21 per hundred pounds plus a refrigeration 
charge ot $76.20. (Express Commodity Tariff I.C.C, 1167). 

(2) Freight changed from an estimated weight basis of 20 lbs. per basket to either the basis of actual weights, or to 
an arbitrary estimated weight basis from the Austin section of 33 lbs.; minimum carload weight 17,500 lbs. (I. & S. Docket 
1282: Western Weighing and Inspection Bureau Circular 3,87). ' The freight from Austin andXaredo to Chicago was $1.10 
per hundred pounds (no allowance for ice in packages) plus refrigeration charges of $75 per car frOm. Austin and. $80 per car 
from Laredo (Southwestern Lines Tariff I. C. C. 1^69; Perishable Protective Tariff No. 1, I. C. C. No. 6). 
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(3-) Variations in Shipping Weights and Their Relationship to the Amount Paid for Freight or Express — 
bushel basket of spinach at point of origin is made up within the following approximate ranges: 

14 lbs. to 20 lbs. of actual spinach 
5 lbs. to 12 lbs. of ice 
2 lbs. to 4 lbs. weight of basket 
The average weight of the spinach is around seventeen to eighteen pounds . Actual weights including all factors have 
varied from 26 lbs. to about 33 lbs. according to section, individual packers and shippers and methods. The average ac- 
tual weight at point of origin including all factors is reported at not over 29 lbs. 
At times the spinach is artificially wet with water to preserve its freshness. 

A basket of spinach is, therefore, made up of spinach, ice, a certain amount of water at times and the weight of the 
package. 

As has been stated the Express Company makes allowance for the ice in the package; the freight carriers formerly 
did but commencing with the 1920-1921 season a change was made to either actual weight or an estimated weight basis of 
33 lbs. per basket. 

With these variations in shipping weights the express charges are sometimes less than the freight charges. For example, 
the express charges on 875 baskets of spinach from Austin at an estimated weight of 20 lbs. per package, or a minimum of 
17,500 lbs., including refrigeration but not including transportation tax, would have been $382.55. The. freight charge 
on 875 baskets from Austin at an estimated weight of 33 lbs. per package, including refrigeration but not including trans- 
portation tax, would have been $392.63. 

(4) The Effect of These Variations on the Number of Baskets Per Ton of Freight or Express Charged 
For — ^Taking for illustrative purposes three bases of shipping weights to which we have referred (20,29, 33 lbs. per bushel 
basket), the following number of baskets of spinach would have represented a ton of freight or express charged for and col- 
lected by the transportation companies: 

Number of Baskets Per Ton of Freight or Express Charged For 

Express (20 lbs. per basket estimated weight) 100 baskets 

Freight (Average actual weight 29 lbs) 69 baskets 

Freight (Austin estimated weight 33 lbs) 60-2/3 baskets 

(5) The Effect of These Variations on the Charges Per Basket Per Ton of Freight and Express Charged 
For — Express and freight charges during the 1920-1921 season on the per ton basis, using the factors of the rate per hun- 
dred and allocating the refrigeration charges per car on the basis of 17,500 lbs. minimum carload weights but not including 
transportation tax, would be as follows: 

Express — Austin to Chicago $ 43.72 per ton 

Express — Laredo to Chicago 52.91 per ton 

Freight — Austin to Chicago 30.57 per ton 

Freight — Laredo to Chicago 31.14 per ton 

The charge per basket, therefore, using the comparative basis of 100 baskets, 69 baskets and 60-2/3 baskets per ton of 
express and freight charged for would work out as follows: 

Express (Austin) 43.7c 1 

Express (Laredo) 52.91c j Average 48.3c 

Freight (69 baskets) 44.3c to 45.1c Average 44.7c 

Freight (60-2/3 baskets Austin) 50.3c to 51.3c Average 50.8c 

As confirmatory of the above comparisons the actual average of freight and express charges taken together on the 61 

cars spinach covered by this survey was 47.4c per basket. 

(6) The Effect of the Variations in Shipping Weights and Charges on the Approximate Amount the Whole- 
saler Would Receive Per ton of Express and Freight Charged For — The average wholesale selling price of the 
61 cars of spinach sold on commission on the Chicago market was, as has been previously shown, $1,089 per bushel basket. 
Applying the factor of $1,089 per basket to the number of baskets per ton of freight or express charged for as given in a 
preceding table, it will be seen that the average ^row amount which the Chicago commission merchant would receive per ton 
of freight or express charged for on the three bases taken for comparison would work out as follows: 

100 Basket Basis (Express) $ 108.90 

69 Basket Basis (Freight) 75.14 

60-2/3 Basket Basis (Freight) 66.05 
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Out of these amounts, the commission merchant would have to pay the shipper, the transportation companies, the 
miscellaneous handling costs, overhead, and obtain a profit or stand a loss. 

(7) The Approximate Average Amount Per Basket Which the Commission Merchant Would Pay the 
Shipper, the Carrier and fo'r Miscellaneous Handling Costs Figured on the Three Illustrative Shipping Bases — 
The average amount received by the shipper on the 61 cars was 52.2c per basket including advances. The average mis- 
cellaneous handling costs were 4.7c per basket. The average actual freight and express charges including transportation 
tax as shown by the survey of the 61 cars, was 47.4c per basket. For the purposes of comparison however, we will take 
the averages previously shown applicable to the three different shipping bases, to wit: 

100 bskt. basis (Express) Average express chg. per basket 48.3c 

69 bskt. basis (Freight) Average freight chg. per basket 44.7c 

60-2/3 bskt. basis (Freight) Average freight chg. per basket 50.8c 

Keeping the factors of the shipper's returns (52.2c) and miscellaneous handling costs (4.7c) constant and adding thereto 
the average actual transportation cost per basket per ton affreight or express charged for, all as shown above, we have the 
following average approximate totals per basket which would have been paid by the commission merchant to the shipper, 
the carrier and for miscellaneous handling costs: 

100 basket basis (Express) $ 1.052 per basket 

69 basket basis (Freight) 1.016 per basket 

60-2/3 basket basis (Freight) 1.077 per basket 

(8) The Commission Merchant's Approximate Average Gross Profit Per Ton Figured on the Three Dif- 
ferent Shipping Bases — It has already been shown that on an estimated weight basis of 20 lbs. (express), 100 baskets 
constitute a ton of express charged for; on a basis of 29 lbs. actual weight (freight), 69 baskets constitute a ton of freight 
charged for and on a basis of 33 lbs, estimated weight (freight), 60-2/3 baskets constitute a ton of freight charged for. 

It has also been shown that on the above basis and applying the average sales price of $1,089 per basket, the total aver- 
age approximate receipts of the wholesaler per ton of express or freight charged for was on the 100 basket basis $108.90; on 
the 69 basket basis $75.14; on the 60-2/3 basket basis $66.05. 

It has further been shown that the average approximate amount paid by the commission merchant to the shipper and 
carrier and for miscellaneous handling costs, was on the 100 basket basis $1,052 per basket; on the 69 basket basis $1,016 
per basket; on the 60-2/3 basket basis $1,077 per basket. 

Bringing all of these factors together we have the following average approximate results: 

100 BASKET BASIS 

Sales price 100 baskets express at $1.089 $ 108.90 

Shipper, miscellaneous handling costs and express 105.20 

Gross profit per ton received by commission merchant $ 3.70 

69 BASKET BASIS 

Sales price 69 baskets freight at $1.089 $ 75.14 

Shipper, miscellaneous handling costs and freight 70.10 

Gross profit per ton received by commission merchant $ 5.04 

60-2/3 BASKET BASIS 

Sales price 60-2-3 baskets at $1.089 $ 66.05 

Shipper, miscellaneous handling costs and freight 65.33 

Gross profit per ton received by commission merchant $ .72 

Out of these gross amounts received per ton as indicated above the commission merchant must of course meet his 
cost of doing business, averaging 4.94% of the sales price, and which on the 100 basket basis would amount to $5.38 per ton; 
on the 69 basket basis $3.71 per ton and on the 60-2/3 basket basis $3.26 per ton. 

In the first case his total loss would average $1.68 per ton; in the second case he would have a net profit of $1.33 per 
ton and in the third case a total loss of $2.54 per ton. 

The above has been used for illustrative purposes to show possible results on the three different shipping bases which 
were taken for comparison. 
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(9) Conclusion — The 368 cars of spinach handled by Chicago firms and sold on various markets and the 61 cars 
sold on commission on the Chicago market were first analyzed on the per car basis and showed as follows: 

The 368 cars made a first or operating loss of $58,165.05, an average of $158.05 per car and a total loss of 8106,182.07 
an average of $288.54 per car. 

The 61 cars made a gross profit of $2,424.21, an average of $39.74 per car and a total loss of $392.39, an average of 
$6.43 per car. 

The analysis on the per ton basis shows at the maximum the possibility of but a small gross profit. 

It, therefore, appears, viewed from any angle, that there was no possibility for the Chicago commission merchant or 
wholesaler to have pocketed the greater portion of $264.64 per ton as charged and that in no sense could they be called 
profiteers. 

THE PRODUCER 

The producer unquestionably operated at a serious loss. The 52.2 cents per basket could not pay production, harvesting 
and packing costs, the two latter of which alone ran from 45 to 60 cents per basket. We are not advised as to the cost of 
production. 

THE RETAILER AND HIS SHARE 

We hold no brief for the retailer and because of lack of time and funds have not been able to investigate retail prices. 
Whether the retail price of spinach in Chicago was 15 cents per pound on April 16th as alleged we do not know; neither do 
we know whether it represented a high class store on one of the most expensive streets, or the average, or either. Our 
survey at this time necessarily had to be limited to the wholesaler. 

There are, however, certain obvious points which any person ought to bear in mind before making indiscriminate attacks. 

For example, we have already shown from testimony of Texas shippers that a basket of spinach at point of origin is 
made up within the following approximate ranges: 

14 lbs. to 20 lbs. of actual spinach 
5 lbs. to 12 lbs. of ice 
2 lbs. to 4 lbs. weight of package 
The spinach is wet with water in some cases to keep it fresh. 
Freight is paid on spinach, ice, basket, water, and the arbitrary estimated weight of 33 lbs. from the Austin section. 
During January 1922 we checked the arrival weights of shipments in Chicago, Buffalo, N. Y., and Rochester, N. Y., 
and found the following: 

Actual spinach (wet) varied from 16 lbs. to 19-2/3 lbs. 
Ice in basket varied from nil to 6-5/6 lbs. 
Basket (wet) varied from 6 lbs. to 10 lbs. 
Actual weight of all varied from 25 lbs. to 32-1/2 lbs. 

The basket absorbs the water from the melting ice, causing the marked increase in weight. 
The only item, of course, which the retailer can sell is the spinach. 

The Railway Age and Mr. Kruttschnitt failed to take this into account but instead, figured 2000 lbs. of spinach, ice, 
basket, water and any excess contained in the arbitrary 33 lb. estimated weight basis at an alleged 15 cents per pound, 
straight through. From this they deducted a flat per ton freight rate without considering the number of baskets per ton of 
freight charged for and the sum of $5 per ton alleged to have been paid the grower for the bare spinach with no considera- 
tion given to amounts paid for packages, cost of ice in the packages, packing costs, etc. 

As we have stated, we do not know what the retail price was in Chicago on April 16 or during the 1920-1921 season. 
We do not know the amount of cartage which the retailer may have had to pay. We do not know how much waste he had 
or how much spinach may have been returned to him by housewives. We do not know his overhead. And until we know 
all of these factors, criticism would be totally unwarranted. 

We do know what the wholesale handler and commission merchant received and are speaking for them only. 

We have gone at length into the spinach question as an example of the injustice and folly of uninformed and indis- 
criminate attack. 
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TEXAS ONIONS HANDLED BY CHICAGO FIRMS 

NotoFreight includes the items specified on pages 9 and 11 when incurred and transporta- 
tion tax. 

The record of 395 cars of Texas Onions shipped between March 21 and June 30, 1921, and sold in the cities of Boston 
Indianapolis, New York, Philadelphia and Pittsburgh, has already been given. 

That record showed total sales of $389,188.68, an average of $985.28 per car; freight charges, $182,584.08, an average 
of $462.24 per car, or 46.91% of the sales price; the shipper received $189,184.60, an average of $478.94 per car, or 48.61% 
of the sales price; miscellaneous handling costs, $9,872.69, an average of $24.99 per car, or 2.53% of the sales price; whole- 
salers' gross profit $7,547.31, an average of $19.11 per car or 1.94% of the sales price; wholesalers' total loss including the 
cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers, $10,662.92, an average of $26.99 
per car, or 2.74% of the sales price. 

Since, however, the wholesale handler and commission merchant in Chicago were singled out for attack on the charge 
of profiteering, the cars handled on the Chicago market have been segregated and are given below. The Chicago cars are 
in addition to the 395 cars mentioned above. 

80 Cars of Texas Onions Sold in Chicago 

These cars were shipped between March 21 and May 26, 1921. They contained 2,413,514 pounds of onions in crates 
or bags. At an average weight of 54 pounds per crate the tonnage represented 44,695 crates. 

Some cars were not loaded to the minimum carlot weight,hence the average freight paid per crate is a little in excess of 
the average freight had all cars been fully loaded. 

Fifty-nine (59) cars were handled on commission, twenty-one (21) cars were purchased goods. 

1. The Fifty-nine Cars on Commission — Consisting of 1,786,406 pounds or 33,082 crates sold for $48,268.22, an 
average of $818.10 per car, or an average of 11.4591 per crate. The carrier received gross $21,522.34, an average of 
$364.78 per car, or an average of 65.06 cents per crate, or 44:59% of the sales price. The shipper received $20,877.68, an 
average of $353.86 per car, or an average of 63.11 cents per crate, or 43.25% of the sales price. The carrier and shipper 
together received $42,400.02, an average of $718.64 per car or an average of $1.2817 per crate or 87.84% of the sales price. 
Miscellaneous handling costs, consisting entirely of cartage, amounted to $1,532.99, an average of $25.98 per car, or an 
average of 4.64 cents per crate, or 3.17% of the sales price. The total amount which went to the carrier, the shipper and 
for miscellaneous handling costs, was $44,047.03 an average of $744.62 per car, or an average of $1.3281 per crate, or 
91.02% of the sales price. The commission merchant received as his gross profit $4,335.21, an average of $73.48 per car 
or an average of 13.1 cents per crate, or 8.98% of the sales price. His operating cost, not including interest on capital 
or salaries of executive officers, was $2,572.28, an average of $43.60 per car, or an average of 7.77 cents per crate, or 5.33% 
of the sales price. His net profit, not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers, was $1,762.93, an average 
of $29.88 per car or an average of 5.33 cents per crate, or 3.65% of the sales price. 

2. The Twenty-one Cars Purchased Goods — Consisting of 627,108 lbs. or 11,613 crates, sold for $16,506.71, an 
average of $786.03 per car or an average of $1.4214 per crate. The carrier received gross $7,529.31, or $358.54 per 
car or an average of 64.84 cents per crate, or 45.61% of the sales price. Of this $6,478.43 was paid by the purchaser and 
$1,050.88 by the shipper. The shipper received $10,826.30, an average of $515.54 per car or an average of 93.22 cents per 
crate, or 65.58% of the sales price. The shipper and carrier together received $18,355.61, an average of $874.08 per car 
or an average of $1.58 per crate, or 111.19% of the sales price. Miscellaneous handling costs consisting of cartage and 
storage amounted to $781.95, an average of $37.23 per car or an average of 6.73 cents per crate or 4.74% of the sales price. 
Deducting the $1,050.88 freight paid by the shipper, the wholesalers' operating loss was $1,579.97, an average of $75.24 
per car or an average of 13.6 cents per crate or 9.57% of the sales price. The wholesalers' cost of doing business was 
$897.52, an average of $42.74 per car or an average of 7.73 cents per crate, or 5.44% of the sales price. The wholesalers' 
total loss, not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers, was $2,477.49, an average of $117.98 per car or 
an average of 21.33 cents per crate, or 15.01% of the sales price. 
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Summary of the 80 Cars Sold in Chicago 



Item 

k 

Freight Charges, Paid by Purchaser Inc. Transp. Tax. 
Freight Charges, Paid by Shipper Inc. Transp. Tax. . . 

Shipper received 

Miscellaneous Handling Costs (1) 

Total Cost not including freight paid by shipper 

Total Sales 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) . . . 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 



Amount 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Aver. Amt. 
per Crate 



|28,000.77\ 43.221 $0.6265) 

1,050.88/ 1.62/-44.84 .0235/ 

31,703.98 48.95 .7093 

2,314.94 3.57 .0518 



62,019.69 



95.74 



1.3876 



64,774.93 100.00 



1.4492 



2,755.24 4.25 

3,469.80 5.35 

714.56 1.10 



.0616 
.0776 
.0160 



(1) Includes cartage on 68 cars, $2,033.54; storage on 4 cars, S2S1. 40, and S24.40 miscellaneous. 

(2) Secured by applying pro rata the actual overhead for the year 1920 and same does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 

1. Shipper and Carrier Received — ^The total sales price was 164,774.93 or an average of $1.4492 per crate. The 
shipper received $31,703.98, an average of 70.93 cents per crate, or 48.95% of the sales price. The carrier received gross 
$29,051.65, or 65 cents per crate, or 44.84% of the sales price. Of this amount $28,000.77 was paid by the purchaser 
and $1,050.88 by the shipper. The shipper and carrier together received $60,755.63, an average of $1.3593 per crate, or 
93.79% of the sales price. 

For every dollar that the shipper received the carrier received gross 91.6 cents. 

2. Commission Merchant, Wholesale Operator and Carrier Received — ^The shipper received $31,703.98 or 
70.93 cents per crate; the carrier received gross $29,051.65 or 65 cents per crate or between the two, $1.3593 per crate. Mis- 
cellaneous handling costs, consisting of cartage and storage, were $2,314.94, an average of 5.18 cents per crate. The shipper 
prepaid freight to the extent of $1,050.88, an average of 2.35 cents per crate, which amount did not come out of the whole- 
saler, thereby leaving the wholesalers' gross profit at $2,755.24, an average of 6.16 cents per crate or 4.25% of the sales 
price. The wholesalers' cost of doing business averaged 7.76 cents per crate, or 5.35% of the sales price. His total loss, 
not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers, was $714.56 or 1.6 cents per crate, or 1.1% of the sales 
price. The carrier received gross 10.54 times as much as the wholesalers' gross profit, and for every dollar the carrier 
received gross, the wholesaler sustained a total loss of 2.46 cents. 

The Profiteering Charge as Applied to Onions 

The Railway Age and Mr. Kruttschnitt stated that on April 16th the producer in Texas received $42 per ton for white 
onions, that the cost of transportation was $29.64 per ton, that the retail price in Chicago was $200 per ton or $128.36 per 
ton more than the producer and railroad received, and that "most of this difference went into the pockets of the commission 
merchant and the retailer." 

It is true that the charge is limited to April 16th, but its fair intent and purpose was to convey that profiteering was 
general on the part of the wholesale handler. 

Taking the 59 cars shipped on Commission, and figuring 37 crates per ton, the commission merchants' gross profit 
was $4,847 per ton and his net profits $1.97 per ton. 

Taking the 21 Purchased cars, the wholesalers' first loss was $5.03 per ton and his total loss $7.89 per ton. 

Taking the 80 cars together, the commission merchants' and wholesale handlers* gross profit was $2.28 per ton and 
their total loss 59 cents per ton. 

1. Conflict Between the Facts and the Allegation as Applied to the Wholesaler — We are speaking only 
for the commission merchant or wholesale handler and the subsequent comparisons are applicable to them only. As stated 
under the head of Spinach, we have had neither the time nor money to make a survey of retail prices, costs of distribu- 
tion, profits or losses. 

The following conflict between the facts and the allegation that most of the alleged difference of $128.36 per ton went 
into the pockets of the commission merchant and the retailer is to be noted: 
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COMMISSION SALES (59 CARS) 



Wholesale 'Distribution 



Commission Merchant 

and Retailer 

Charged With 

Pocketing per Ton 

Most of 



Commission 

Merchant's 

Gross Profit 

per Ton 



Commission 

Merchant's 

Net Profit 

Per Ton 



Differences Between the 

Facts and the Allegation 

as Applied to Commission 

Merchant 



$128.36 



14.847 



11.97 



$123.51 to $126.39 per ton. 



PURCHASED GOODS (21 CARS) 



Commission Merchant 

and Retailer 

Charged With 

Pocketing per Ton 

Most of 



Purchaser's 
First Loss 
per Ton 



Purchaser's 
Total Loss 
per Ton 



Differences Between the 
Facts and the Allegation 
as Applied to Wholesaler 



$128.36 



$5.03 



$133.39 to $136.25 per ton. 



THE 80 CARS TAKEN TOGETHER 



Commission Merchant 

and Retailer 

Charged With 

Pocketing per Ton 

Most of 



Wholesaler's 
Gross Profit 
per Ton 



Wholesaler's 
Total Loss 
per Ton 



Differences Between the 

Facts and the Allegation 

as Applied to Commission 

Merchant or Wholesaler 



$128.36 



$2.28 



S.59 



$126.08 to $128.95 per ton. 



Let us now go a step further and bring the matter down to April 16th. Fifteen (15) of the 80 cars were shipped from 
Texas between April 5th and April 15th, 1921. 

The fifteen cars contained 8542 crates and were sold with the following results: 

Table Showing Movement of 15 Cars Texas Onions Shipped to Chicago 
Between April 5 and April 15, 1921 



Item 

Freight Inc. Transp. Tax 

Shipper Received 

Miscellaneous Handling Costs (1) 

Total Cost 

Total Sales 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 

Wholesalers' Net Profit (2) 



Percent of Amount 

Amount Total Sales per Crate 



5,319.05 


36.74 


$0.6226 


7,766.40 


53.65 


.9093 


338.35 


2.33 


.0396 



$13,423.80 



92.72 



1.5715 



14,477.82 



100.00 



1.6949 



,054.02 


7.28 


.1234 


765.78 


5.29 


.08965 


288.24 


1.99 


.03375 



(1) Miscellaneous Handling Costs include Cartage, Storage, etc. 

(2) Secured by applying pro rata the actual overhead for the year 1920 and same does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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On the fifteen cars the wholesalers' gross profit was $4.5658 per ton and his net profit $1,248 per ton. The conflict 
then between these facts and the allegations as to profiteering are as follows: 



Commission Merchant 

and Retailer 

Charged With 

Pocketing per Ton 

Most of 



$128.36 



Wholesalers' 

Gross Profit 

per Ton 



Wholesalers' 
Net Profit 
per Ton 



$4,568 



$1,248 



Differences Between the 
Facts and the Allegation 
as Applied to Commission 
Merchant or Wholesaler 



$123.79 to $127.11 per ton 



5 CARS TEXAS ONIONS ON SALE IN CHICAGO ON APRIL 16, 1921 

The following cars of Texas Onions of the above 15 mentioned were actually on sale in Chicago on April 16, 1921: 
L.N. 55912 from Laredo, shipped April 6, 1921, arrival date not given, was sold April 15 to 18, 1921. Prices realized 
were: 

April 15— $1.50 to $1.75 per crate 
April 16 — 1.60 to 1.75 per crate 
April 18 — 1.50 to 1.75 per crate 
Most of the crates were sold at $1.60 to $1.65 per crate. 

A.R.T. 10187 from Asherton, shipped April 5, arrived April 11 and sales started the same day. The contents were 
sold between April 11 and 25, 1921. 

A.R.T. 13904 from Laredo, shipped April 8, arrived Chicago April 14 and sold between April 15 and 22, 1921. 

A.R.T. 10910 from Laredo, shipped April 8, 1921, arrived April 14 and sold between April 14 and 21, 1921. 

A.R.T. 12714 from Laredo, shipped March 30, 1921, on consignment, arrived April 6 and sold between April 6 and 
June 7, 1921. This car was loaded with a poor grade of Boilers and since there was no demand for this grade of 
stock, it was impossible to sell more than a very small quantity at a time, and it took two months to sell it. 



Summarv of the 5 Cars Above 



Car Number — 
Contents 


LN 55912 
560 crates 


ART 10187 
30000 lbs. 
550 crates 


ART 13904 
30024 lbs. 
551 crates 


ART 10910 
556 crates 


ART 12714 
595 crates 


Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax 


$341.39 

484.30 

28.00 


$356.90 

503.97 

29.90 


$340.18 

448.01 

27.80 


$340.17 

442.48 

27.80 


$364.02 
25.63 


Miscellaneous Handling Costs (Cartage) 


29.75 


Total Cost 


853.69 


890.77 


815.99 


810.45 


419.40 








887.95 


989.75 


886.95 


900.50 


466.00 






Wholesalers' Gross Profit 


34.26 

42.18 

7.92 

(Loss) 


98.98 
53.15 
45.83 


70.96 
47.63 
23.33 


90.05 
48.63 
41.42 


46.60 


Wholesalers' Operating Cost (1) 

Wholesalers' Net Profit or Loss (1) 


25.16 
21.44 



(1) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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Showing Gross Profit, Net Profit or Loss, Per Ton 
in tlie Case of the 5 Cars Above 



Wholesalers' Gross Profit 

Wholesalers' Net Profit or Loss . 



S2.26 


$6.59 


$4.73 


$6.00 


$2.91 


.52 


3.05 


1.55 


2.76 


1.34 


(Loss) 











Summarizing the Profits secured on the above cars we have the following averages: 
Wholesalers' Gross Profit, $4,484 per ton 
Wholesalers' Net Profit, $1.63 per ton 

In the sales of this date the conflict between the facts and the allegations as to profiteering are as follows: 



Commission Merchant 

and Retailer 

Charged with Pocketing 

per ton most of 



Wholesalers' 

Gross Profit 

per ton 



Wholesalers' 

Net Profit 

per ton 



Difference Between the 
Facts and the Allegation 
as Applied to Commission 

Merchant or Wholesaler 



S128.36 



$4,484 



$1.63 



$123.87 to $126.73 per ton 



Incidentally, the market on April 16 was ruling about $1.60 to $1.75 per crate with off grade stock lower and one car 
sold on commission shows a sale of almost $1.80 per crate or $66.60 per ton. In other words, the allegation is that the 
commission merchant pocketed "most of" twice as much as the highest priced goods sold for. 

2. Summary of All Records — It is apparent that there is a wide difference between the amount alleged by the 
Railway Age and Mr. Kruttschnitt to have been largely pocketed by the commission merchant or wholesaler and the amount 
actually received. As to the cars covered by this survey, such difference varies from $123.51 to $136.25 per ton. The 
percentage of error varies from 96.3% to 106.1%. The cars included in this survey cover the period from March 21 to May 
26 and are representative. No attempt has been made to select any particular date or car for the reason that the only 
fair test is an average of complete and representative movements. 

With the preceding analysis, we leave the charge of profiteering against the wholesale handler of Texas Onions to the 
judgment of the reader. 



THE RECORD OF 476 CARS OF CABBAGE 

Note:- Freight in addition to the line haul rate includes refrigeration, heater service, 
demurrage and diverson when incurred and transportation tax. 

The record of 331 cars of Northern cabbage, 60 cars of Southern cabbage, 20 cars of California cabbage and 65 cars of 
Texas cabbage moving between September, 1920, and May, 1921, inclusive, and sold in the cities of Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia, Indianapolis, Pittsburgh and Chicago, has already been given. Summarized, these showed as follows: 

1. Northern Cabbage: — (New York, Wisconsin, Michigan to Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and Chicago)— 
Total sales $78,101.93, or an average of $241.80 per car; freight charges $31,940.11, an average of $98.88 per car or 40.89% 
of the sales price; the shipper received $35,436.54, an average of $109.70 per car, or 45.37% of the sales price; miscellaneous 
handling costs $9,347.75, an average of $28.94 per car or 11.98% of the sales price; wholesalers' gross profit $1,377.53, an 
average of $4.28 per car, or 1.76% of the sales price; wholesalers' total loss, including the cost of doing business but not 
including interest on capital and salaries of executive ofRcers, $3,599.53, an average of $11.15 per car, or 4.61% of the sales 
price. 
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2. Southern Cabbage — (Florida, Louisiana, Alabama, Mississippi, South Carolina to Boston, New York and 
Chicago)— Total sales 130,282.33, an average of $504.70 per car; freight charges 120,089.33, an average of S334.82 per car, 
or 66.34% of the sales price; the shipper received $9,226.25, an average of $153.77 per car, or 30.46% of the sales price; 
miscellaneous handling costs $507.78, an average of $8.46 per car or 1.67% of the sales price; wholesalers' gross profit 
$458.97, an average of $7.65 per car, or 1.52% of the sales price; wholesalers' total loss, including the cost of doing business, 
but not including interest on capital and salaries of executive officers, $1,125.12, an average of $18.75 per car, or 3.71% 
of the sales price. 

3. California Cabbage (To Chicago)— Total Sales $11,715.34, an average of $585.77 per car; freight charges 
$8,294.39, an average of $414.72 per car, or 70.8% of the sales price; the shipper received $5,021.09, an average of $251.05 
per car, or 42.86% of the sales price; miscellaneous handling costs $450.45, an average of $22.53 per car or 3.84% of the 
sales price; wholesalers' first or operating loss $2,060.59, an average of $102.53 per car, or 17.5% of the sales price; whole- 
salers' total loss, including the cost of doing business, but not including interest on capital and salaries of executive officers 
$2,740.27, an average of $137.01 per car, or 23.39% of the sales price. 

4. Texas Cabbage (To Boston, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Chicago) — Total sales $41,413.03, an average of $637.12 
per car; freight charges $31,111.78, an average of $478.64 per car, or 75.12% of the sales price; the shipper received $5,184.10, 
an average of $79.76 per car, or 12.62% of the sales price; miscellaneous handling costs $4,024.02, an average of $61.91 
per car or 9.72% of the sales price; wholesalers' gross profit $1,093.13, an average of $16.82 per car, or 2.64% of the sales 
price; wholesalers' total loss, including cost of doing business, but not including interest on capital and salaries of executive 
officers, $772.37, an average of $11.88 per car, or 1.86% of the sales price. 

Note — Miscellaneous Handling Costs — California and Southern cabbage are shipped in hampers and crates. 
Northern cabbage and Texas cabbage are shipped in bulk and the subsequent method of handling varies with the market 
and conditions. Frequently Texas cabbage is packed in crates or barrels or is sacked at destination, and sometimes Northern 
cabbage is barreled or sacked; at other times the purchaser accepts delivery in bulk at the car door. In Chicago the standard 
union labor charge for unloading and crating Texas cabbage during the 1920-1921 season was $24.00 per car. This item, 
with the cost of packages, cartage and weighing constitute the miscellaneous handling costs. 

In the case of California and Southern cabbage the cost of packing and packages is borne at point of origin; in the case 
of Northern and Texas cabbage these costs occur at destination. 

The Railway Age and Mr. Kruttschnitt charged profiteering on the part of the commission men or wholesale handlers 
in Chicago, stating that on April 16, 1921 the average price paid to the producer in Texas for cabbage was $7.00 per ton; 
that the cost of transportation was $26.30 per ton including refrigeration and transportation tax and that the total amount 
received for producing and transporting it was $33.30 per ton. They then said that on the same date cabbage, but without 
specifying what cabbage, retailed in Chicago at 7 cents per pound or $140.00 per ton, or $106.70 per ton more than the 
total amount that the producer and transportation company received. They then asked the question where this $106.70 
per ton went and answered it by stating, "a very large part of it went into the pockets of the commission men who are carrying 
on the present propaganda and the rest went into the pocket of the retailer. The toll taken by them was four times as_ much 
as the railroad received for hauling the cabbage from Texas to Chicago." 

1. The Profiteering Charge Considered with reference to all Markets covered by this Survey 

— While the charge of profiteering was not leveled against wholesalers outside of Chicago, it is interesting to observe 
how the cabbage deal as a whole in Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis and Chicago worked 
out in relation to the $106.70 per ton which the Chicago Commission Merchants were alleged to have largely pocketed. 

The minimum carload weight in the case of California, Texas,Northern, Florida and South Carolina cabbage is 24,000 
lbs.; in the case of Alabama, Louisiana, Mississippi it is 20,000 pounds. 

Using an average minimum of 12 tons per car for the purpose of comparison, $106.70 per ton becomes $1,280.40 per 
car which the Chicago Commission Merchants are alleged to have largely pocketed. 

Instead of pocketing a very large part of $106.70 per ton or $1,280.40 per car or taking the major portion of a "toll" 
"four times as much as the railroad received for hauling" the wholesalers in the markets indicated, on the cars covered by 
this survey and which are representative, averaged as follows: 
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Amount Alleged 

To Have Been 

Largely Pocketed by 

Chicago Commission 

Merchants on 

Texas Cabbage 



NORTHERN CABBAGE 

(Sold in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Chicago) 



Wholesale 

Dealers 

Made an 

Average Gross 

Profit of 



Wholesale 
Dealers 

Sustained 
An Average 
Total Loss of 



The Railroad 
Received 

Gross 

An Average 

of 



;.88 Per Car 



$106.70 Per ton $4.28 Per Car $11.15 Per Car 

$1,280.40 Per Car (Loss) 

The railroad received gross 2j.i02 times as much 'for hauling the cabbage' as the wholesaler pocketed in gross profit 
and for every dollar the carrier received gross the wholesaler sustained a total loss of 11.28 cents. 



Amount Alleged 

To Have Been 

Largely Pocketed by 

Chicago Commission 

Merchants on 

Texas Cabbage 



SOUTHERN CABBAGE 

(Sold in Boston, New York, Chicago) 



Wholesale 

Dealers 

Made an Average 

Gross Profit 

of 



Wholesale 

Dealers 

Sustained 

An Average 

Total Loss of 



The Railroad 

Received 

Gross 

An Average 

of 



$334.82 Per Car 



$106.70 Per Ton $7.65 Per Car $18.75 Per Car 

$1,280.40 Per Car (Loss) 

The railroad received gross ^J.y6. times as much 'for hauling the cabbage' as the wholesaler /)Of/^if/i?^ in gross profit and 
for every dollar the carrier received gross the wholesaler sustained, a total loss of 5.6 cents. 



Amount Alleged to 

Have Been 

Largely pocketed by 

Chicago Commission 

Merchants on Texas 

Cabbage 



CALIFORNIA CABBAGE 

(Sold in Chicago) 

Wholesale Wholesale 

Dealers Dealers 

Sustained Sustained 

An Average An Average 

first or operating Total loss 

loss of of 



The Railroad 

Received ' 

Gross An 

Average of 



$106.70 Per ton $102.53 Per Car $137.01 Per Car $44.72 Per Car 

$1,280.40 Per Car (Loss) (Loss) 

In this case the wholesaler received nothing either gross or net. For every dollar the railroad received gross the whole- 
saler sustained an operating loss of 24.72 cents and a total loss of 33.03 cents. 



Amount Alleged 

To Have Been 

Largely Pocketed by 

Chicago Commission 

Merchants on 

Texas Cabbage 



TEXAS CABBAGE 

(Sold in Boston, Pittsburgh, Indianapolis, Chicago) 



Wholesale 

Dealers 

Made An 

Average Gross 

Profit of 



Wholesale 

Dealers 

Sustained 

An Average 

Total Loss of 



The Railroad 

Received 

Gross 

An Average 

of 



$106.70 Per Tin 
$1,280.40 Per Car 



$16.82 Per Car 



$11 



88 Per Car 
(Loss) 



$478.64 Per Car 



The railroad received gross over 28 times as much 'for hauling the cabbage' as the wholesaler pocketed in gross profit 
and for every dollar the carrier received gross the wholesaler sustained a total loss of 2.48 cents. 
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COMPARISON OF AMOUNTS RECEIVED BY RAILROAD, SHIPPER AND WHOLESALER 



Wholesale Dealers* 

Average Gross 

Profit 



NORTHERN CABBAGE 

Wholesale Dealers* 

Average Total 

Loss 



Railroad and Shipper 

Received Gross an 

Average of 



«4.28 Per Car 



$11.15 Per Car 
(Loss) 



$208.58 Per Car 



Wholesale Dealers' 

Average Gross 

Profit 



SOUTHERN CABBAGE 

Wholesale Dealers' 

Average Total 

Loss 



Railroad and Shipper 

Regeived Gross an 

Average of 



37.65 Per Car 



$18.75 Per Car 
(Loss) 



$488.59 Per Cor 



Wholesale Dealers' 

Average Operating 

Loss 



CALIFORNIA CABBAGE 

Wholesale Dealers' 

Average Total 

Loss 



Railroad and Shipper 
Received Gross an 
Average of 



$102.53 Per Car 
(Loss) 



«137.01 Per Car 

(Loss) 



$665.77 Per Car 



Wholesale Dealers' 

Average Gross 

Profit 



$16.82 Per Car 



TEXAS CABBAGE 

Wholesale Dealers' 

Average Total 

Loss 



%\\.mPerCar 

(Loss) 



Railroad and Shipper 

Received Gross an 

Average of 



$558.39 Per Car 



We will now go a step further and take Texas Cabbage on the Chicago Market only. 

2. Texas Cabbage on the Chicago Market. A canvas was made of the leading handlers of Texas Cabbage in 
Chicago and the facts developed that the movement was small. The personal statements of some of these firms are as follows; 

One of the leading handlers of cabbage purchased three cars of Texas Cabbage, shipments of same being made March 
12 14 24. Each car lost money and they ceased to buy. Another firm during the period March 7 to April 5 purchased 
eight cars on a joint account basis; on one the gross profit was $9.98; on another $1.(^; all others lost money. 
There was no incentive to buy more. 

Another leading firm received two cars on consignment. These failed to sell for sufficient to meet the freight to Chicago 
and the miscellaneous handling costs, so that this was their total movement for the season. Some cars were sent forward 
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and sold freight prepaid; on such it was not possible in the time available to secure the amount of freight paid and such 
cars could not be included in the survey. The record of 13 cars which were shipped between March 7 and April 5, 1921 
was secured in detail and is presented below. 

13 Cars Texas Cabbage to Chicago 



Item 



Amount Percent of Amount Per 

Total Sales Car 



Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax 

Misc. Hand. Costs (2), viz: Cartage 12 cars, $375.51; Labor 9 cars, $216.00; 

Packages 10 cars, $502.47 

Shipper Received 

Total Cost 

Total Sales 

Wholesalers' Operating Loss .... 
Wholesalers' Operating Cost (1). 
Wholesalers' Total Loss (1) . . . 



$4,993.98 

1,093.98 
1,236.91 



72.00 

15.77 
17.83 



$384.15 

84.15 
95.14 



Total Cost 


7,324.87 


105.60 


563.44 








Total Sales 


6,936.07 


100.00 


533.54 









388.80 


5.60 


29.90 


394.11 


5.68 


30.31 


782.91 


11.28 


60.21 



(1) Secured by applying the actual cost of doing business in 1920 and does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 

(2) Miscellaneous Handling Costs 
Cartage — Averages $31.30 per car 

Labor — The union labor unloading charge was $24.00 per car 

Packages — Include crates, barrels and sacks and are the actual payments made for same. 

Two of the above cars were sold on commission on which the commission merchant made a gross profit of $48.30 per 
car and a net profit of $24.15 per car. These cars were shipped March 19th and 22nd. 

A comparison of the averages on the 13 cars above with the allegation that the commission merchant (wholesaler) 
pocketed the major portion of $106.70 per ton, equivalent to $1,280.40 per car, and the major portion of a toll "four times 
as much as the railroad received for hauling the cabbage" shows as follows: 

Amount Alleged Wholesale Wholesale 

Dealers The Railroad 



To Have Been 

Largely pocketed 

By Chicago 

Commission Merchants 

On Texas Cabbage 



Dealers 

Sustained 

An Average 

First or 

Operating Loss of 



Sustained 
An Average 
Total Loss 
of 



Received 

Gross 

An Average 

of. 



$106.70 Per Ton 
$1,280.40 Per Car 



$29.90 Per Car 
(Loss) 



$60.21 Per Car 
(Loss) 



Ah Per Car 



The total sales of the 13 cars at wholesale averaged $533.54 per car or $746.86 per car less than $1,280.40, the major 
portion of which was alleged to have gone "into the pockets of the commission men who are carrying on the present propaganda." 

The Chicago wholesaler made neither a gross nor net profit. For every dollar which the railroad received gross the 
wholesaler sustained a first or operating loss of 7.8 cents and a total loss of 15.7 cents. 

COMPARISON OF AMOUNTS RECEIVED BY RAILROAD, SHIPPER AND WHOLESALER 

On 13 Cars Texas Cabbage on the Chicago Market 



Wholesale Dealers' 

.'\verage Operating 

Loss 



Wholesale Dealers' 
Average Total 
Loss 



Railroad and Shipper 

Received Gross an 

Average of 



S29.90 Per Car $60.21 Per Car $479.29 Per Car 

(Loss) (Loss) 

For every dollar the railroad and shipper received the wholesaler sustained an operating loss of 6.2 cents and a total 
loss of 12.5 cents. 
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3. The Cabbage Record as a .Whole. Thus far -wehave. treated cabbage from the various sections separately. 
Let us take a further step and view the cabbage record as a whole. 

Summary Statement of the 476 Cars of Cabbage Covered by this Survey 



Percent of Amount per 
Item Amount Total Sales Car 

Freight Charges Inc. Transp. Tax $91,435.61 56.61 $192.09 

Shipper Received 54,867.98 33.97 115.27 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 14,330.00 8.87 30,10 

Total Cost . 160,633.59 99.45 337.46 

Total Sales 161,512.63 100.00 339.31 

Wholesalers' Gross Profit 879.04 0.54 1.85 

Wholesalers' Operating Cost (2) 9,116.33 5.64 . 19.15 

Wholesalers' Total Loss (2) 8,237.29 5.10 17.30 

Note (1) Misc. Handling Costs (See p. 6Sj. 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 

The railroad received gross 1.66 times as much as the shipper received. "" 

The railroad received gross 104 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit. 

For every dollar the railroad received gross the wholesaler lost 9 cents. 

4. Conclusion-Therefore, taking the cabbage deal as a whole or separately or on the Chicago market or all six 
markets or any one of them or view it fi;om any angle and the record of the cars given, which are representative, conclu. 
sively shows that so far as the wholesaler is concerned he sustained an actual loss instead of pocketing any part of $106.70 
per- ton, the-equivalent of $1,280.40- pjer ear, as alleged. 

FREIGHT CHARGES ON SPINACH, ONIONS AND CABBAGE 

While the subject of "Freight Rates" will be considered in detail in a separate statement, yet reference to freight 
charges as applied to Spinach, Onions and Cabbage is pertinent at this time. Freight in addition to the line haul charge 
includes refrigeration, heater service, demurrage and diversion when incurred and transportation tax. 

Texas Spinach — An average of $544.80 per car or 54.77% of the sales price, went for freight and express as against 
$450.22 per car to the shipper, while the wholesaler sustained an average operating loss of $52.98 per car and a totalloss 
of $146.33 per car. The freight and express charges exceeded the amount received by the shipper at point of origin by an 
average of $94.58 per car. 

Texas Onions — An average of $462.24 per car or 46.91% of the sales price, went for freight as against $478.94 per 
car to the shipper, while the wholesaler sustained a total average loss of $26.99 per car. The freight very nearly equalled 
the amount received by the shipper at point of origin. 

Texas Cabbage — An average of $478.64 per car or 75.12% of the sales price, went for freight as against $79.75 per 
car to the shipper while the wholesaler sustained a total loss of $11.88 per car. The freight exceeded the amount the shipper 
received at point of origin by an average of $398.89 per car. 

Texas Spinach, Onions and Cabbage CoMBiNED^An average of $511.61 per car or 52.63% of the sales price, went 
for freight and express as against $438.77 per car to the shipper, while the wholesaler sustained an operating loss of $23.28 
per car and a total loss of $96.08 per car. The freight and express exceeded the amount received by the shipper at point of 
origin by an average of $72.84 per car. 

Northern Cabbage — Freight Charges averaged $98.88 per car or 40.89% of the sales price, as against $109.70 per 
car to the shipper, while the wholesaler sustained a total loss of $11.15 per car. This was all short haul business but even 
so the freight very nearly equalled the amount received by the shipper at point of origin. 

Southern Cabbage — Freight charges averaged $334.82 per car or 66.34% of the sales price, as against $153.77 per 
car to the shipper, while the wholesaler sustained a total loss of $18.25 per car. Freight charges exceeded the amount 
received by the shipper at point of origin by an average of $181.05 per car. 
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California Cabbage — Freight averaged 8414.72 per car or 70.8% of the sales price, as against $251.05 per car to the 
shipper, while the wholesaler sustained a total average loss of $137.01 per car. Freight exceeded the amount received by 
the shipper at point of origin by an average of $163.67 per car. 

Onions From All Sections Combined — Freight averaged $226.48 per car or 39.4% of the sales price, as against 
$324.19 per car to the shipper while the wholesaler sustained a total loss averaging $17.75 per car. This includes both long 
and short haul movement. The freight constituted practically 70% of the amount received by the shipper at point of 
origin. 

It will be noted that the wholesaler sustained an average loss in every case. It will be further noted that the freight 
charges very nearly equalled, equalled or greatly exceeded, the amount received by the shipper at point of origin as deter- 
mined by the sales price. Under these conditions it needs no unusual business sense or gift of prophesy to know that the 
curtailment of production and railroad tonnage must ultimately be the outcome. 

The freight on a certain make of automobile with an f. o. b. sales value of $2300 and moving approximately 400 miles, 
was, up to January 1st, $35.76 including war tax or 15.54% of the sales price. The freight on Northern Cabbage moving 
about the same distance averaged $98.88 per car with an average selling value of $241.81 per car. In other words an auto- 
mobile with a selling value over nine and one-half times greater than the cabbage paid only 36% as much in freight charges. 

If the automobile paid the same percentage of freight in relation to the sales price as the commodities cited, the result 
would be approximately as follows: 



Commodity 

Texas Spinach 

Texas Onions 

Texas Cabbage 

Northern Cabbage 

All Cabbage 

All Onions 



Freight 
Percent of Sales Price 


Freight > 
F.O.B. 


on Automobile 
, Value $2300 


54.77 




$1259.71 


46.91 




1078.93 


75.12 




1727.76 


40.89 




940.47 


56.61 




1302.03 


39.4 




906.20 



No comment is necessary as to how long the automobile industry could exist and no speculation need be indulged in 
as to how many would be used. 

Freight charges must bear a reasonable relation to the market or selling value of the commodities to which they apply. 

Given products of relatively low value and considerable bulk, the rate must be adjusted accordingly if the traffic is to 
be, first crated, and second, moved. Districts, producers and distributors will not and cannot continue to produce and 
distribute at a loss. 
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CALIFORNIA CITRUS FRUIT 



DIVISION OF THE CONSUMER'S DOLLAR 



PAID FOR CALIFORNIA ORANGES 



DEC. 1, 1913, TO NOV. 15, 1919 




DEC. 1, 1913, TO NOV. 15, 1918 
(Five-year period — Averaged) 

Per Box Per Cent 

Fruit on Tree $2 . 265 39 . 8 

Harvesting 112 2.0 

Packing 341 6.0 

Selling 06J 1.0 

F. O. B. California : $2,779 48.8 

Transportation* 935 16.4 

F.O.B. Market $3,714" 65.2 

Jobber's Margin ,. ,48 8.4 

Jobber's Price $4,194 73.6 

Retailer's Margin 1,.50, , 26.4 

Consumer Paid $5,694 ' 100,0 



DEC. 1, 1918, TO NOV. 15, 1919 



Per Box Per Cent 

Fruit on Tree $3,277 42.4 

Harvesting 138 1.8 

Packing 406 5.3 

Selling ,... .066 .9 

. ■■ I 1 . lit . ^ 

F. O. B. California ;.. $3,887 50.4 

Transportation* 1.223 15.8 

F. O. B. Market . ...'... ..'.•'..$5.11 66.2 

Jobber's Margin ...'... .59 7.6 

Jobber's Price . $5.70 73.8 

Retailer's Margin 2 . 02 26 . 2 

Consumer Paid : . . $7 . 72 100 . 



In addition to the line haul charge includes refrigeration, diversion and demurrage, and transportation tax after April i, 1919. 
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DIVISION OF THE CONSUMER'S DOLLAR 
PAID FOR CALIFORNIA ORANGES 
DEC. 1, 1919, TO NOV. 15, 1921 




DEC. 1, 1919, TO NOV. 15, 1920 

Per Box Per Cent 



Fruit on Tree $3,890 

Harvesting 184 

Packing 594 

Selling 092 

F. O. B. California $4,760 

Transportation* 1 .290 



43.0 
2.0 
6.6 
1.0 



DEC. 1, 1920, TO NOV. 15, 1921 
Per Box 

Fruit on Tree $2,301 

Harvesting 188 

Packing 601 

Selling 090 



F. O, B. Market $6.05 

Jobber's Margin 75 



Jobber's Price $6.80 

Retailer's Margin 2 . 25 



52 


6 


14 


2 


66 


8 


8 


3 


75 


1 


24 


9 



F. O. B. California $3,180 

Transportation* 1.67 



F. O. B. Market $4.85 

Jobber's Margin 61 



Jobber's Price $5.46 

Retailer's Margin 2.06 



Consumer Paid .$9 . 05 



100.0 



Consumer Paid. 



Per Cent 

30.6 
2.5 
8.0 

1.2 

42.3 
2.22 



64.5 
8.1 



72.6 

27.4 



100.0 



# In addition to the line haul charge includes refrigeration, diversion, demurrage, heater service when incurred and transportation tax. 



Since December 1, 1913, surveys of the factors entering into the selling of oranges and lemons have been compiled at 
intervals by the California Fruit Growers' Exchange through information supplied by the Eastern Agents, dealer service 
men and special investigators with the co-operation of the jobbing and retail trade. 

The charts given above show the results of the surveys and the division of the consumer's dollar among the various 
factors involved. The charts cover Valencias, Navels and other varieties of oranges and were furnished by the California 
Fruit Growers' Exchange. 

For the five year period December 1, 1913, to November 15, 1918, the average freight per box was 93.5 cents. The average 
price the consumer paid was $5.69 per box. Production and shipments ran high every year but one, being as follows: 1914, 
45,306 cars; 1915, 39,744 cars; 1916, 37,897 cars; 1917, 46,591 cars; 1918, 17,119 cars. During this period the grower re- 
ceived 39.8% of the consumer's dollar. The effects of war time wages were not felt as a rule in the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry until the latter part of 1918. 

From December 1, 1918, to November 15, 1919, transportation charges advanced to $1,223 per box or 30.8 per cent. 
Shipments were 39,429 cars but owing to increased demand and a high purchasing power on the part of the public, the 
consumer's price advanced to $7.72 per box, an increase of 35.5 per cent. The increase in the sales price due to the high 
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purchasing power was sufficient to absorb the increases in transportation and other costs and the return to the grower 
was 42.4 per cent of the consumer's dollar. 

From December 1, 1919, to November 15, 1920, the freight charges per box advanced to $1.29 per box or 37.97% more 
than for the first five year period. Shipments were lighter due to crop conditions, aggregating 35,679 cars. The high 
purchasing power of the public continued during the period when the heaviest movement occurred. This coupled with the 
decreased shipments put the consumer's price at an average of 19.05 per box or 58.9% more than the first five year period. 
The increase in the sales price was sufficient to absorb the increased transportation and other costs and the return to the 
grower was 43% of the consumer's dollar. 

For the period December 1, 1920, to November 15, 1921, the transportation charges advanced to $1.67 per box, 78.6% 
more than for the first five year period. Shipments for the entire season were heavier, being 48,311 cars. The con- 
sumer's purchasing power had declined. The sale price to the consumer dropped to $7.52 per box or 32% above the 
average for the first five year period. This was not sufficient to absorb a 78.6% advance in transportation charges and 
increases in other costs over the five year period and the grower received only 30.6% of the consumer's dollar as against 
43% the preceding year. 

This survey is very interesting and we have analyzed it further in the tables below: 

Table Showing the Percentage Increases and Decreases in the Costs of Distribution 
and Growers' Returns of California Oranges for the Years 1913-1918 to 
Nov. 15, 1921, Based on the Price Paid by the Consumer 
The Five Year Period 1913-1918 is the Base or 100% 

Dec. 1, 1918 Dec. 1, 1919 Dec. 1, 1920 
Average to to to 

Item 1913-1918 Nov. 15, 1919 Nov. 15, 1920 Nov. 15, 1921 

Freight charges including Transp. Tax when incurred . . . 
Harvesting, packing and selling costs, paid by the Exchange 

Wholesaler's or Jobber's margin 

Retailer's margin 

Price paid by the consumer 

Grower received for fruit on tree 

* Declined to 42.3% for season 1921-22. See note p. 82. 

Table Showing Increases and Decreases in Dollars and Cents per Box in the Costs 

of Distribution of California Oranges and the Growers' Returns for the years 

1913-1918 to Nov. 15, 1921, Taking the Five Year Period December 1, 1913, 

to November 15, 1918, as a Base 

Increases per Box 
Above 1913-1918 Period 



100 


130.8 


137.97 


178.6 


100 


118.6 


169.2 


171. * 


100 


122.9 


156.2 


127. 


100 


134.6 


150.0 


137,3 


100 


135.5 


158.9 


132, 


100 


144.7 


171.7 


101.6 



Five Year Dec. 1, 1918 Dec. 1, 1919 Dec. 1, 1920 

Average to to to 

Item 1913-1918 Nov. 15, 1919 Nov. 15, 1920 Nov. 15, 1921 

Freight charge including Transp. Tax when incurred. .. . $ .935 $ .288 % .355 $ .735 

Harvesting, packing and selling paid by the Exchange 514 .096 ,356 .365 

Wholesaler's or Jobber's margin 48 ,11 .27 .13 

Retailer's margin 1 50 .52 .75 ,56 

Consumer paid 5,69 2,03 3,36 1,826 

Grower received for fruit on tree 2,265 1,012 1.625 .036 
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For the 1920-1921 period the wholesaler or jobber received 61 cents per box gross. In return for this he financed the 
freight bills, unloaded the car, found purchasers in small lots, delivered the goods, collected the selling price, assumed the 
hazard while the commodity was in his hands, maintained a place of business and salesmen (in many cases travelling sales- 
men) and took care of his overhead generally. This took the oranges from the shipper clear through to the retailer. 

The carrier received gross $1.67 per box or 2.73 times the amount received gross by the wholesaler. 

Comparing the 1920-1921 period with the five year period 1913 to 1918 the transportation charges increased 73.5 
cents per box, the wholesalers' 13 cents per box. Excluding the transportation tax the carriers' increase is 5.27 times 
the wholesalers' increase. The retailers' charge increased 56 cents per box. Excluding the transportation tax the 
carriers* charge increased 1.22 times the retailers'. 

The carriers' charges following the 1919-1920 season increased 38 cents per box, or 29.4%. (Part of the 1919-1920 
movement was under Ex Parte 74, hence the charge per box for the entire season is higher than had the survey stopped 
with August 25, 1920). 

The wholesalers' charges following the 1919-1920 season decreased 14 cents per box or 18.7%. 

The retailers' charges for the same period decreased 19 cents per box or 8.4%. 

The consumers' price decreased $1.53 per box or 16.9%. 

Harvesting, packing and the Exchange's selling costs increased 8 mills per box. 

Harvesting, packing and the Exchange's selling costs for the 1921-1922 season have since decreased 13-85 cents 
per box or 15.9%. 

The increase, therefore, is in the freight. Freight, except for the temporary 10% reduction, is the only factor 
which has not been reduced. 

The consumers' price was 20 cents per box below the 1918-1919 level; the wholesalers' margin was 2 cents higher 
and the retailers' 4 cents higher. 

Freight stands pegged at its highest point. 

The wholesalers' margin was 27% more than for the 1913-1918 period; the retailers' 37.3% more; the carriers' 
78.6% more; harvesting, packing, etc., 71% more, which declined for the 1921-22 season to an increase of 42.3%. 

If the carrier had deflated its charges to 27 percent over the 1913-1918 period, the freight per box would have been 
$1,187 per box instead of $1.67, a saving of 48.3 cents per box, which would have gone to the grower. 

If all costs had been deflated as much as the wholesalers' or to 27% over the 1913-1918 level, the following results 
would have been obtained for the 1920-1921 season: 

Item Per Box 

Freight Charges $1,187 

Harvesting, packing and Exchange selling costs 652 

Wholesalers' or Jobbers' margin 61 

Retailers' margin 1 . 905 

Price paid by consumer 7 . 52 

Grower would have received 3 . 166 

This would have returned the grower 90 cents per box in excess of the 1913-1918 period instead of 3.6 cents more. 

The consumer would have paid 32% more while the grower would have received 39.7% more. 

We are not stating that all of these costs could have been reduced as much as the wholesaler reduced his, but we do 
emphasize the fact that the wholesaler has done his fiill part, while the carriers have done little except for the recent tem- 
porary 10% reduction. They must stand their fair share of deflation precisely the same as all other agencies. 

The statement is often made that reductions in freight rates would not affect the grower's returns. Such statements 
are not true. The sales price is determined by the law of supply and demand and not by costs of production, transportation 
and distribution, and changes in these items are directly reflected in the grower's net returns. This is clearly demonstra- 
ted by the preceding tables and charts. 
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CALIFORNIA ORANGES 

Some Excerpts from the Testimony 
of Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt 

Mr. Kruttschnitt, Chairman of the Board of the Southern Pacific Company, representing the Railway Executives, on 
May 12, 1921, testified under oath before the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee as follows (See Part 3, Hearing 
Senate Resolution 23, page 78, 79) : 

MR. KRUTTSCHNITT. "I want to say this, that all of the instances that I have presented to this committee yester- 
day were to my mind part and parcel of a well planned propaganda to make a general assault on all rate increases. Every 
one that has come to me, and that I have been able to investigate, for getting the data on freight rates and other necessary 
data, has shown that the whole trouble is a question of allocation of profits on the production and ultimate sale of these 
products to the consumer. That the producer gets very little, and the man who simply handles them takes the big slice, 
or enough of the earnings to make the freight and the cost of production seem almost insignificant. And the railroads are 
skeptical of these gentlemen who make these complaints. They have simply been in the attitude of falling back on their 
oflFer at the time the commission raised the rates: Prove your case. And not one of them has done it yet." 

Senator POMERENE. "I have no doubt about this proposition that the retailers as a class are more to blame for the 
present high prices than any other class." 

Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. "And the intermediates between the retailers and the man who put the goods in the cities." 

Senator STANLEY. "You mean that the producers of fruits in California, through their associations, absorb inordinate 
profits that should go to the carriers and the consumers?" 

Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. "No, but the associations of fruit growers might be called simply very large fruit growers. 
Now, they can of course control by having a bigger stick to hit the commission men East, and distributors; they can get a 
larger share of profits than individuals could. But they are still, after all, at the mercy of the distributors at eastern points. 
Now take oranges. There is no fruit that I know of that is handled more by central agencies in California than oranges. 
Yet you can see that after the box of oranges leaves the railroad station in New York, that between that time and the 
time the consumer gets it there have been taken profits many, many times the cost of carriage and cost of production. I 
think I cited 20 or 30 instances yesterday where we had checked it up and followed it." 

The following statements in the above testimony are called to your particular attention: 

First — "The man who simply handles them takes the big slice, or enough of the earnings to make t\\s freight and the 
tost oj ■production seem almost insignificant. 

Second — "And the intermediates between the retailers and the man who puts the goods in the cities." By this Mr. 
Kruttschnitt meant the wholesale dealer as one who took "the big slice" which made freight and the cost of production 
seem "almost insignificant." 

Third — "Now take oranges (referring to California oranges) You can see that after the box of oranges leaves the 
railroad station in New York, that between that time and the time the consumer gets it there have been taken profits many, 
many times the cost of carriage and cost of production." 



Analysis of the above Testimony 

Using the figures appearing on page 80 as a basis, and which were furnished by the California Fruit Growers Exchange, 
we have prepared the following table showing the factors of costs and margins involved in the distribution of a box of Cali- 
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fornia oranges for the period December i, 1920, to November 15, 1911. Mr. Kruttschnitt's testimony was given May 12, 
1921. 



Item 


Amount per Box 


Freight Charges Including Transportation Tax 

Shipper (Grower) Received 


$1.67 

3.18 




Total Cost Delivered . . 


4.85 




Total Wholesale Sales 

Amount Paid by Retailer 


5.46 





Wholesalers' — Jobbers' Gross Profit .61 

Wholesalers' — Jobbers' Operating Cost Estimated at Low Basis of 1917-1918, viz. 7.38% of the 

Wholesale Sales Price (1) .403 

Wholesalers' — Jobbers' Net Profit, High Basis .207 

Transportation Tax .05 

Freight Charges less Transportation Tax 1 . 62 

Note 1 — ^The figures covering "overhead" or "cost of doing business'' are the United States Food Administration figures 
for the period August 1, 1917, to July 31, 1918. This "overhead" or "cost of doing business," covering 4,453 wholesale and 
jobbing firms in both large and small markets in all parts of the United States and including auctions, carlot receivers, 
jobbers and commission merchants dealing exclusively in fresh fruits and vegetables, averaged 7.38% of the wholesale 
sales price including salaries, and 5.91% of the sales price not including salaries or interest on capital. This is the only 
official figure available on "overhead" for the United States as a whole and has been taken because it is conservative and 
because the oranges in question were distributed throughout the United States. 

The wholesalers' overhead, including carlot receivers, jobbers and commission merchants, for the period September, 
1920 to July, 1921, in the six cities and on the cars covered by this survey, averaged 6.16% of the sales price including sal- 
aries, and 5.3% of the sales price not including salaries or interest on capital. 

While we do not know the "overhead" or "cost of doing business" for the United States as a whole for the years 1920 
and 1921, yet in view of the fact that the cost of doing business in the western states and in the smaller markets is higher 
than in the markets covered by this survey, owing to the character of service rendered, the greater territory covered or the 
lesser volume of business done, such "overhead" would at least equal and undoubtedly exceed the figure shown by the Food 
Administration. 

The above statement is conservative because since the Food Administration secured its data the wholesalers' and job- 
bers' costs such as labor, rent, heat, light, cartage, etc., have increased and these higher costs were in effect for the period 
during which these oranges moved (December 1, 1920, to November 15, 1921). It will clearly be seen, therefore, that the 
figures used are conservative and low, especially in view of the fact that they cover the cost of taking the oranges through 
to the retailer. 

In some cases and in certain markets, oranges in common with other commodities may pass through but one firm in 
their course to the retailer; in others as in the smaller markets for instance, they may go through two or more. The carlot 
receiver in a large market may break bulk and ship by truck or in less than carlots to a jobber in a smaller market, 
who in turn distributes to the retailer. 

However, making no increase whatever in the "cost of doing business," using the lowest possible figure for the country 
as a whole in taking the oranges through to the retailer, giving Mr. Kruttschnitt the benefit of everything, the wholesale 
carlot receivers' and jobbers' net profit together could not under any circumstances, have exceeded 20.7 cents per box or 
3.79% of the wholesale sales price, and was undoubtedly nearer 2% than 3.79%. 

The carrier received gross, exclusive of transportation tax, $1.62 per box. 

The wholesale receiver and jobber received gross 61 cents per box. 

The wholesale receivers' and jobbers' net profit at the maximum was not over 20.7 cents per box. 

This is the highest possible profit which the "intermediates" could have received and is the sum which "made the freight 
and the cost of production seem almost insignificant" to the witness. 
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The earner received gross, exclusive of transportation tax, over 2.65 times the amount the wholesalers received gross 
and over 7.82 times their maximum net for the period December 1, 1920, to November 15, 1921. 

The retail price averaged $7.52 per box (see table p. 80). With reference to the retailers' cost of doing business, it was 
conceded by the Exchange in 1921 that a 20% margin figured on the retail sales price would no more than let the retailer 
break even. His net profit, therefore, could not at the most have exceeded 55.6 cents per box or 7.39% of the retail sales 
price. As a matter of fact the Exchange found the gross profit to be 27% from November 15, 1920 to September 15, 1921, 
and considers that 25% is as low as could be expected. 

Taking the retailer's net profit and adding it to the maximum net profit of the wholesaler, we have a total net profit 
for both of 76.3 cents per box, as against the carrier's gross receipts, exclusive of transportation tax, of $1.62 per box. 

The carriers received gross, exclusive of transportation tax, 2.12 times the net profit of both the wholesaler and retailer, 
and yet their witness stated under oath that "after the box of oranges leaves the railroad in New York that between that 
time and the time the consumer gets it there have been taken profits many, many times the cost of carriage and cost of pro- 
duction." 

We, of course, are speaking for the country as a whole in view of the general indictment made in the first instance by 
the witness. 

We do not know the cost of production, but the carrier and grower together received, exclusive of transportation tax, 
$4.80 per box. 

This is over 7.86 times the amount the wholesaler received gross and is over 23 times the maximum amount he received 
net. 

And yet the witness stated that "the man who simply handles them takes the big slice, or enough of the earnings to 
make the freight and the cost of production seem almost insignificant." 

The carrier and grower together received over 6.29 times the combined maximum net profit of both the wholesaler and 
retailer. 

The increase in transportation costs, including transportation tax, for the 1920-1921 season over the 1919-1920 season 
averaged 38 cents per box, and over the 1913-1918 period 73.5 cents per box. 

The increases alone exceeded the wholesaler's maximum net profit by 17.3 cents per box and 52.8 cents per box respect- 
ively, or 1.83 times and 3.55 times greater. The increase of 73.5 cents per box exceeded the retailer's maximum net 
profit by 17.9 cents per box. 
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CANTALOUPES 



Record of 1825 cars shipped during the season of 1921 from California, Arizona, Texas, New 
Mexico and Colorado to various Middlewestem and Eastern cities; 1394 of these are in addition 
to the record covered on page 21 and were received too late to classify therein. Average load 335 
Standard Crates. 

The following shows what became of the wholesaler's dollar on 1825 cars. 




Item Amount 

Freight Charges Including Transportation Tax $890,797.77 

Shipper (Grower) Received 727,172.22 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) ■ 184,942.14 

Total Cost 1,802,912.13 

Total Sales 1,923,786.47 

Wholesaler's Gross Profit 120,874.34 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost 87,250.30 

Wholesaler's Net Profit (2) 33,624.04 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



93.72 



987.89 



Amount 
Per Crate 



46.31 


488.11 


$1,457 


37.79 


398.45 


1.189 


9.61 


101.33 


.301 



2.948 



100.00 



1,054.12 



3.146 



6.28 


66.23 


0.198 


4.53 


47.81 


0.143 


1.75 


18.42 


0.055 



Note (1) "Misc. Handling Costs'' include — Inspection of the fruit in the field, packing-shed-hire, loading cars, strip- 
ping cars, salaries of agents at growing and loading points and traveling expenses of same, insurance and other expenses 
connected with warehouse and package storage, also costs incident to selling not already covered as cartage, Government 
inspection, etc. 

The costs of these items have been segregated from the actual costs of distribution which appear under "whole- 
saler's operating cost." 

All of the above items, except cartage and Government inspection, including the charge for distribution (gross profit) 
are covered by a percentage margin of the sales price. 

Note (2) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 
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CANTALOUPES 



Record of the 1823 cars shipped during the season of 1920 from California, Arizona, Texas, 
New Mexico and Colorado to various Middlewestern and Eastern cities. Part of these shipments 
moved after the Rate Increase of August 26, 1920, (Ex Parte 74), 

The following shows what became of the wholesaler's dollar. 




IISCH. COSTS 



FREIGHT 36.61 




Item Amount 

Freight charges Including Transportation Tax $769,381.30 

Shipper (Grower) Received 1,002,930.92 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 201,781.26 

Total Cost 1,974,093.48 

Total Sales. . . : 2,099,805.25 

Wholesaler's Gross Profit 125,711.77 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost 89,241.72 

Wholesaler's Net Profit (2) 36,470.05 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



Amount 
Per Crate 



36.6 
47.8 
9.61 



$422,04 
550.15 
110.68 



$1.26 

1.64 

.33 



94.01 



1,082.88 



3.23 



100.00 



1,151.84 



3.435 



6.99 


68.96 


0.206 


4.25 


48.95 


0.146 


1.74 


20.01 


0.06 



Notes 1 and 2— See preceding tables. 
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CANTALOUPES 



Record of 2212 cars shipped during the season of 1919 from California, Arizona, Texas, New 
Mexico and Colorado to various Middlewestern and Eastern cities. 

The following shows what became of the wholesaler's dollar. 




Item Amount 

Freight Charges Including Transportation Tax $796,898.95 

Shipper (Grower) Received 963,586.74 

Misc. Handling Costs (1) 202,053.71 

Total Cost 1,962,539.40 

Total Sales 2,102,536.02 

Wholesaler's Gross Profit 139,996.62 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost (2) 89,357.78 

Wholesaler's Net Profit (2) 50,638.84 



Percent of 
Total Sales 



Amount 
Per Car 



Amount 
Per Crate 



37.9 
45.83 
9.61 



$360.26 

435.62 

91.34 



$1,075 
1.30 
.272 



93.34 



887.22 



2.647 



100.00 



950.51 



2.835 



6.66 


63.29 


.188 


4.25 


40.39 


.120 


2.41 


22.90 


.068 



Notes 1 and 2 — See Preceding Table. 
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Analysis of Mr. Kruttschnitt's Testimony in Regard to Cantaloupes 

It will be noted from the preceding tables that the wholesaler's gross profit varied from 5.99% to 6.66% and his net 
profit from 1.74% to 2.41%. The 5,860 cars together, assuming an average load of 335 crates, would represent 1,963,100 
crates, which sold for $6,126,127.74. The wholesaler's gross profit was 1386,582.73 or 6.31%, or 19.69 cents per crate, and 
his net profit $120,732.93 or 1.97%, or 6.15 cents per crate. For the services which the wholesaler renders in connection 
with cantaloupes in addition to marketing the product, see Note 1 preceding tables, also the subject, "What the Whole- 
salet Does," "Financing" and "Distribution" Part V of this Survey. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt in his testimony before the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee on May 11, 1921, (Record Senate 
Res. 23, Part 2, P. 64) and representing the Railroad Executives, testified as follows: 

"The above (referring to an article which he had just read from the Produce News) is a sample of the propaganda 
nominally in the interest of the producer but actually in the interest of the middle man, which will bear close examination. 
It is asserted that cantaloupes this year will cost $1.35 packed and put on car. Assuming that figure to be correct, we find 
the freight rate is grossly misrepresented. The present freight rates, plus refrigeration, are $1.84>^ to New York and $1.49 
to Chicago. It is stated that the cantaloupes must sell in the eastern markets at $3.50 to pay the actual cost'and freight 
leaving nothing for the operator. As the cost, freight, and refrigeration is $3.19>^, the sale at $3.50 yields a little over 30 
cents profit to the operator, but further analyzing this statement which misrepresents the freight rate and the sale price 
in the eastern markets we find from the report of the United States Department of Agriculture, Bureau of Markets, that the 
average sale price for the 1920 season in New York was $4.82 per crate, from which, if we subtract the production and trans- 
portation costs, leaves a profit to the operator of $1.62>^ per crate. The average price of a cantaloupe laid down in New 
York in the season of 1920 was not quite 11 cents. As they were retailed at about 25 cents, there is a further profit to 
somebody of 14 cents per cantaloupe. As this propaganda will no doubt lead to Congressmen getting a great many letters, 
we have gone to some trouble to verify the figures for their enlightenment." 

These Associations had nothing to do with the article in the Produce News and hence are not replying to that feature. 
We do, however, wish to test the accuracy of the statement that the wholesaler's profit had been or would be $1.62K 
per crate. It will be noted that he has taken the igi2l freight charge to New York as it was at the time the testimony was 
given and an average sale price in New York as reported by the Bureau of Markets /or ig20 and subtracted one from the 
other, presumably to ascertain the profit in 1921 and before it was or could be ascertained what the sales price in 1921 
would be. While the statement as to the sale price and profit specifically mentions New York City, yet judging the quotation 
as a whole, it would seem to have been the intent to leave the impression that $1.62>^ per crate profit was or would be 
representative, since, of course, cantaloupes are sold in a large number of markets and obviously a defense of freight rates 
and the "enlightenment" of Congress could hardly be based on a single market. 

Answering the above, therefore, in a representative way, we give below the actual figures covering the complete move^ 
ments of representative firms for 1921 to various middlewestern and eastern markets including New York City. 

These figures represent actual sales rather than averages of market reports and show actual results. Averages based 
on market reports are never reliable because it is impossible to determine from such reports the percentage or volume of 
a given commodity which sold at the high level, the low level or between. 

Summary 955 Cars Cantaloupes from Imperial Valley California to Various 
Points in Eastern and Middlewestern Markets Season 1921. 

Note — Using the factor of 335 crates per car these cars would represent 319,925 crates. 

Percent of Amount Amount 

Item Amount Total Sales Per Car Per Crate 

Freight Charges Including Transportation Tax $479,868.01 42.99 $502.48 $1.50 

Shipper (Grower) Received ' 458,322.89 41.06 479.93 1.432 

Misc. Handling Costs 107,337.58 9.62 112.39 .335 

Total Cost '• ■ • ■ 1,045,528.48 93.67 1,094.80 3.268 

Total Sales 1,116,246.78 100.00 1,168.85 3.489 

Wholesaler's Gross Profit 70,718.30 6.33 74.05 0.221 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost 52,929.86 4.74 55.42 0.165 

Wholesaler's Net Profit 17,788.44 1.59 18.63 0.056 
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Note — If all the above cars had gone to New York City the freight charge would have been greater. In spite of a re- 
duction in freight rates from the Imperial Valley under date of June 26, 1921, the freight was still so high that many 
cars were sent to markets nearer point of origin, reducing the average freight charge to '$1.50 per crate. 

In 1919 the record of 617 cars from the Imperial Valley showed the wholesaler's gross profit at 21.3 cents per crate and 
the net profit at 7.6 cents. In 1920 the record of 504 cars showed a gross profit of 17.3 cents per crate and a total loss of 
.003 cents per crate. In 1921 the record of 955 cars showed a gross profit of 22.1 cents per crate and a net profit of 
5.6 cents. 

From all the foregoing it will be seen that neither in 1919, 1920 nor 1921 did the wholesaler's gross profit come anywhere 
near $1.62>^ per crate, but instead varied from 17.3 cents in 1920 to 22.1 cents in 1921, a difference between the facts and 
Mr. Kruttschnitt's implication of $1,404 to $1,452 per crate equal to $470.34 to $486.42 per car. 

It will also be noted that the average wholesale sales price based on the actual sales of the 955 cars from the Imperial 
Valley in 1921 was $3,489 per crate and not $4.82 per crate, the figures advanced by Mr. Kruttschnitt, a difference of 
$1,331 per crate or $445,885 per car or $425,820.17 on the 955 cars. 

Referring to the 1825 cars from California, Arizona, Texas, New Mexico and Colorado during the 1921 season, it will 
be seen that the grand average sales price, based on actual sales, was $3,146 per crate and not $4.82 per crate, a difference 
of $1,674 per crate or $560.79 per car or $1,023,441.75 on the 1825 cars. 

The differences between the impression left by Mr. Kruttschnitt testifying for the Railway Executives and the actual 
facts as applied to profits and sales price are quite marked especially in view of the statement that the Railway Executives 
had "gone to some trouble to verify the figures" for the "enlightenment" of Congress. 



Comparison of the 1919 and 1921 Movements from Specific Districts 

to Middlewestern and Eastern Markets Showing the Increases 

and Decreases in the Various Factors 

The years 1919 and 1921 are compared because part of the 1920 movement in the table of 1823 cars was before the rate 
advance of 1920 and part afterward. To avoid this overlapping, 1919 and 1921 are taken for comparison. 

The freight charges per car paid in 1921 averaged $127.85 more or 35.5% more than in 1919. 

The sales price averaged $103.61 more or 11.3% more than in 1919. 

Miscellaneous handling costs increased $9.99 per car or 10.9% more and the wholesaler's gross profit was $2.94 more 
per car or 4.6% more than in 1919. 

The total spread is $140.78 per car. This was secured from:- 

The wholesaler received more per car in 1921 by $ 2.94 Increase in sales price per 

Miscellaneous handling costs were more per car in 1921 by 9.99 car $103.61 

Freight charges paid were more per car in 1921 by 127.85 The grower received less 



$140.78 



per car by 37 . 



17 



$140.78 



All of the increase in the sales price, viz., $103.61 per car, was used in the payment of freight charges and in addition 
a further item of $24.24 was paid by the grower. For every dollar increase which the carriers received in 1921, the grower 
received 29 cents less than he did in 1919. 

For every dollar increase that the carriers received gross, the wholesaler received 2.3 cents in gross profit. For every 
dollar the wholesaler received in gross profit in 1919 the railroads received gross $5.69. For every dollar the wholesaler 
received in gross profit in 1921 the railroad received gross $7.36. 
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PROPAGANDA 

Mr. Kruttschnitt, on May 12, 1921, as a witness for the Association of Railway Executives, testified before the 
Interstate Commerce Committee of the United States Senate as follows: 

"I want to say this, that all of the instances that I have presented to this Committee yesterday were to my mind part, 
and parcel of a well planned propaganda to make a general assault on all rate increases." (Hearings Senate Resolution 23, 
Part 3, p. 78.) 

On May 11 he testified before the same Committee as follows: 

"A widespread propaganda is being carried on to arouse public sentiment against existing freight rates, whereas the 
fact is that even since the rates have been advanced the cost of transporting commodities is far less than the toll taken by 
the commission merchant and the retailer for buying and selling them." (Hearings Senate Resolution 23, Part 2, p. 45.) 

The Railway Age article as published and the portion of it read into the record by Mr. Kruttschnitt on the subject of 
propaganda have been quoted previously. 

The profiteering charges have already been answered. 

As to "propaganda," if it is meant that the Associations conducting this Survey stirred up dissatisfaction with the 
rates, sought either directly or indirectly to manufacture sentiment or mold opinion against them, endeavored directly or 
indirectly to arouse public sentiment against the rates, urged or incited individuals, papers or other agencies to write letters, 
publish articles, send telegrams or pass resolutions, or engaged in any questionable or unethical practice, we deny it abso- 
lutely. 

Sentiment against the rates established by Ex Parte 74 was spontaneous and general in all parts of the country. Com- 
plaints and protests came from every section. The fact that the complaints and the sentiment were real and not manufac- 
tured has been so completely demonstrated by subsequent developments in all lines, the various complaints before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, actual rate reductions, ordered or voluntarily granted, the rate investigation initiated 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission, Docket No. 13293, protests by farmers' organizations, conferences between 
them and the carriers and the resolutions of the Agricultural Conference, called by the President of the United States and 
held in Washington, D. C, in January, 1922, that the charges made by the Railway Age and Mr. Kruttschnitt display a 
marked absence of grasp, understanding and knowledge of the situation. 

If, on the other hand, by the use of the word "propaganda" it is meant that these Associations have at all times felt 
that the rates were too high and with a return of the pre-war buying power on the part of the public must lead to a re- 
location and re-adjustment of production with consequent serious losses to the economic life of the country; if it is meant 
that we have given active and extensive consideration to the rates and have discussed them, made known our views in a 
perfectly legitimate way, have collected evidence and done what we could in a fair way to protect production and distribu- 
tion, we admit it. 

We have no apologies to offer. The "commission merchant" and wholesale distributor are the very ones who make 
possible the production of the 10,000 cars of cantaloupes in the Imperial Valley of California and pay the freight thereon 
Strictly speaking they actually produce them. With rare exceptions they pay the land rent, furnish the seed, fertilizer, 
packages, packing material, finance the labor, supervise the packing, load the cars and incur and pay the freight. Without 
them production would be negligible. 

Texas onions. Spinach and Cabbage are largely produced in the same way. Texas production would be reduced 60% 
to 75% if the "commission merchant" and the wholesaler withdrew their support. 

In one district in Florida producing on an average of 550,000 bbls. of potatoes per year, 80% is financed by the "com- 
mission merchant" and wholesaler. They pay for the seed, fertilizer, labor and packages, incurring expenditures running 
all the way from S75 to $125 per acre. 

This subject will be treated later. Suffice it to say that the above examples are illustrative of the part played by the 
"commission merchant" and wholesale distributor in production and which, while differing in form and extent, cover the 
production of a large quantity of fruits and vegetables from one ocean to the other. 

They not only incur the freight as producers or as backers of production in a large number of cases, and is owners 
in other cases, but pay the freight in practically all cases! 

Furthermore these organizations have as members many individual fruit growers and growers' organizations and 
exchanges. 

We have a legitimate right to discuss freight rates or any other transportation question and expect to exercise that 
right without being assailed as conductors of "propaganda." 
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CLAIMS 

In the quotation from Mr. Kruttschnitt's testimony before the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee and which we 
have previously given, the following occurs: 

"Senator FRELINGHUYSEN. May I ask you a question. Have you figured the deterioration in a car of perishable 
vegetables?" 

"Mr. KRUTTSCHNITT. No; but if there is any deterioration, why the railroad has to pay that. The claim is put 
in very promptly and we have to pay it." (Hearings Senate Resolution 23, Part 2, p. 53.) 

To those who know the facts, no reply is necessary. 

For the benefit of those who do not know, shippers and receivers sustain losses to the extent of hundreds of thousands 
of dollars every year caused by deterioration in transit and from other causes arising out of transportation which are not 
paid by the carriers. 

In many cases the carriers are perfectly justified in not paying. We are not discussing whether the non-payment by 
them is justifiable or unjustifiable. 

We do state, however, that whether justifiable or unjustifiable, the carriers do not pay for all deterioration in transit 
and as a matter of law do not have to pay for all deterioration regardless of cause. We further state that, whether justifiable 
or unjustifiable, the carriers do not pay for all losses sustained by shippers and receivers arising out of transportation and in 
other ways than deterioration in transit. 

A large number of illustrations could be given. A few will suffice. 

1. One report in the files of this Survey shows 540 claims covering three years with a total loss sustained of 1235,- 
720.28 and settled by the carriers for $135,704.73. 

2. Car perishables arrived over-ripe. Sold for $275.50 less than it would had the goods been firm. Carriers admitted 
some delay but claimed it was not unreasonable or the result of negligence; that they were not obliged to transport the prop- 
erty by any particular train and finally settled for two-thirds the damage. 

3. Damage to goods from deterioration, caused by delay in transit arising out of an embargo placed by a connecting 
line, over $600. Liability denied by carriers on ground of embargo; finally settled for less than 50%. 

4. Loss approximately $100, deterioration in transit. Claim declined outright on ground that carrier had handled 
without negligence. 

5. Loss over $600, deterioration in transit. Payment refused on ground that commodity was affected with disease 
at time of shipment and that carriers had not been negligent. 

6. Loss over $600, deterioration in transit and breakage. Payment refused on ground that carriers' icing record 
showed clear and that breakage was caused by failure of shipper to brace the load at time of shipment. 

7. Loss over $400, deterioration in transit. Payment refused on ground that icing record was clear and carriers had 
handled shipment without negligence. 

8. Loss from freezing in transit, nearly $600. Time consumed in transit over 16 days, distance about 550 miles- 
Claim pending two years. Declined on ground that commodities were loaded when temperatures were very low; subse- 
quently re-opened and tentative offer of 50% made by the carrier. 

9. Loss from freezing and deterioration in transit on 16 cars $7,999.23. Payment declined outright by carriers. 
Most of these cars moved under so-called Option 1 or Shippers' Protective Service. 

10. Loss from freezing, deterioration in transit and consequential damage on 15 cars $7,979.26 on which carriers 
paid $4,525.81, or between 56% and 57%. 

Hundreds and even thousands of other examples could be cited, covering every phase, including heavy losses sustained 
because of car shortage. 

We are not discussing the merits of the refusals to pay. They may have been entirely justifiable. The fact remains 
that the shipper or receiver sustains heavy losses not compensated by claims. 

Consequential damage is another element never covered by claims. A car may arrive with 50 boxes of apples out of 
756 frozen. The fact that any part of the car is frozen casts doubt on the whole car and it sells for less than it would had 
none of the fruit been frozen. At the most the carrier pays for the frozen apples only and does not pay even for them unless 
it has been guilty of negligence in the handling of the car, or unless the car has been handled under "Carriers Protective 
Service" which is available only in certain parts of the country. 
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SOME WATERMELON FACTS 

The standard variety is Tom Watson, a green skin melon. Irish Grey, a white skin melon, is rising in favor in some 
markets. Prices vary with the variety. 

Watermelons are graded by their weight; extra large sizes weigh 33 to 35 lb. each, and from this they grade down to 
18 lb. each. Usually the larger the size the greater the price. 

A carload may vary from about 800 to 1600 melons. The average in 1921 was about 1100. 

Melons are usually loaded by the growers; straw or pine needles are used on the floor of the car to protect the melons. 

The melons may be sold to local buyers, to wholesalers in distributing markets or shipped on consignment. 

Track buyers at point of origin usually maintain inspectors who supervise the handling and loading of cars they pur- 
chase in order to reduce the loss and damage from rough handling and loading of melons from diseased fields. The cost 
of inspection averages about $10.00 per car. 

The period of harvesting a patch may last a month. The melons harvested during the first two weeks of the season 
are the best. Those last harvested are usually uneven in size and maturity and of little value, but it is best for the land 
that they be moved, so that the grower feels it is better to secure a small return for his labor than nothing; hence such cars 
sell both at loading points and terminal markets for low prices and are usually peddled out by hucksters. No guarantee is 
given with such melons. 

The average loss in transit on cars arriving in "good" condition is about 10%. 

The actual loss and damage in transit on all cars shipped is from 25% to 28%. In 1921, of 1402 cars of Georgia melons, 
28% reached destination unfit for sale; freight was paid on the rotten as well as on the good melons; 110 out of the 1402 
cars were a total loss. The common causes of loss and damage in transit are stem-end rot and anthracnose; also bruising, 
sustained in loading or in transit. 

No claims are paid for such losses. 

The wholesaler cannot expect to sell much over 75% of the volume loaded and shipped. 

Usually wholesalers guarantee melons to the retailer to be ripe and satisfactory; if not they are replaced free. In one 
case S3477.74 was paid out on 201 cars of melons which cost f. o. b. $35,801.74, or over 9% of the purchase price. 

In the large cities watermelons are sometimes sold on track in large or small wholesale quantities to jobbers by the 
carlot receiver, but in the smaller markets, where melons are distributed to the retailer by the wholesaler who is both carlo t 
receiver and jobber combined, and the melons are guaranteed, as already mentioned, the cost of doing business is about 11.5% 
to 12%, when the price to the retailer is about 40 cents per melon. In other words it takes about 5 cents to cover the costs 
of wholesale distribution of a 40 cent melon in one of the smaller markets. 

In one of the western New York cities about half of the melons were retailed sliced or in quarters and the average 
margin when sold whole was from 15 to 25 cents on melons which cost about 40 cents. When sliced, the margin was greater ; 
also the cost of service and the risk. 

Watermelons must reach the consumer quickly. Loss from decay due to diseases and bruising is both considerable 
and progresses rapidly. The demand is capricious. Cold weather reduces the demand. 

Formerly many small centers of population were supplied with watermelons from the larger distributing centers, 
shipments being made by freight in less than car lots and by express. Today little of this business is done because of the 
high freight rates. By the time melons have paid the carload rate to large distributing centers and local rates in small lots 
to the small market, the costs become too great. The motor truck is used to some extent for reaching these outlying points, 
but even with this the business done in 1921 in all of the smaller markets was below normal and ceased earlier in the season 
than usual, even though the weather, being hot, was favorable. This caused excessive supplies in the larger markets, gluts, 
low prices and losses to the growers and many distributors. 

The freight and other fixed charges must be such that these small markets, which are the best markets, can be reached. 
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THE CONDITION OF WATERMELONS ON ARRIVAL 

Extent of the Losses in Transit 
Analysis of Bureau of Markets Watermelon Inspection for 1920 

The following record furnished by the U. S. Bureau of Markets Inspection Service gives in a graphic manner a picture 
of the condition of watermelons on arrival at terminal markets. 

Two serious diseases cause wastage in transit, viz., Stem-end Rot and Anthracnose. 

Melons affected by Anthracnose in any stage bring poor prices on the market, and those seriously affected soon decay. 
Stem-end Rot is being combatted by treatment of the cut surface of the stem previous to loading, while spraying of the 
growing crop is also advocated. 

Based on the data secured in 1920, Dr. F. C. Meier of the U. S. Bureau of Markets states that if the losses sustained 
in the cars inspected may be taken as indicative of the condition of all cars, and that same may be done with safety, then 
the equivalent of more than 1500 carloads of rotten melons arrived at the markets from Georgia, due to Stern-end Rot, and 
more than 1000 cars from Florida, while 11.8 per cent of the Georgia melons and 5.1 per cent of those from Florida were 
blemished by Anthracnose. 

It will therefore be readily seen that at the present time the wholesale handler of watermelons incurs many risks and 
hazards, and sustains frequent losses, and he is the one upon whom the burden falls, if he has bought the watermelons- 
No wholesaler can sell all that he buys. A loss of 10 per cent is common in the cars arriving in good condition. 



Analysis of Bureau of Markets Watermelon Inspection for 1920 



State 

Georgia 

Florida 

S. Carolina. . . . 

Texas 

Missouri 
Maryland . . . . 

Virginia 

N. Carolina. . . . 

Arkansas 

Louisiana . . . 

Delaware 

California 

Alabama 

Oklahoma 

Tennessee 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Unknown ... . 
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27 


8 
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2 
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9 
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21 


9 
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16 


13 


6 
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10 


5 


4 


1 
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4 


4 


3 
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3 


3 





1 
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1 


1 
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6 


6 


6 
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1 


1 
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14 
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8 
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10.5 
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301 



113 
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119 
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Table showing the Shrinkage of Watermelons During Transit in the Case of Cars 
Considered as Arriving in First Class Condition at Baltimore During 1920 

Data showing the conditi on of cars received by one firm on every tenth day in July. 

Date Car Number Good Melons Specks Rotten Total 

June 30 36863 1,600 115 25 

27549 1,521 99 2J 

40487 1,357 134 40 

31614 1,343 159 3.5 

30243 951 12 2 

July 1 24924 1,070 131 75 

27631 917 45 20 

July 10 23521 933 53 12 

21299 1,185 194 70 

35085 1,119 85 20 

22880 875 135 35 

122692 872 129 25 

July II 38403 709 92 30 

29612 1,092 116 5G 

265466 760 168 75 

28642 677 65 20 

July 20 53338 905 98 22 

34363 1,145 65 20 

35657 907 74 23 

33531 1,195 55 15 

30085 924 93 20 

July 21 34959 753 180 60 

122757 925 162 48 

41120 884 9 

122195 984 174 75 

July 30 86680 856 160 75 

34661 855 

254638 821 50 18 

20209 1,192 120 23 

42495 632 61 18 

Total 29,859 3,033 974 33,866 

Percentage of Total 88.17% 8.95% 2.87% 100% 

The above record is taken from a firm which handle first class melons. The shrinkage is below the average and the 
deliveries made are regarded as the best obtainable at present. One car out ofSO carried without any shrinkage. The average 
shrinkage on 33,866 watermelons was 3,033 specks or 8.95% of the total. Such are usually sold for a few cents each to 
whoever will buy them. And 974 arrived rotten or 2.87% of the total. 

It will be seen that in some instances cars accepted as arriving in satisfactory condition turned out but 75% of their 
load as "Good" melons. The good melons are the only portion of the load which can be sold to the retailer. 

THE PROFITEERING CHARGE IN WATERMELONS 

To illustrate, we reproduce three of the charges of profiteering on watermelons: 

FIRST — A letter from Vice President Lincoln Green of the Southern Railway System to Senator William J. Harris, 
written under date of May 6, 1921, and printed in the Congressional Record May 14, 1921. 

SECOND — A leaflet issued by the office of the Association of Railway Executives, 61 Broadway, New York City, 
under date of Thursday, May 19, 1921, and entitled "Railroad Information No. 177." 

THIRD — A copy of a paid advertisement which appeared in the New Orleans States on May 31, 1921, credit for which 
is taken by the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, which states that this is "part of an informative campaign on the functions 
and operations of railroads in general." This advertisement charges profiteering in general on the part of the speculators 
and middlemen. 

FOURTH — Is a leaflet issued by the office of the Association of Railway Executives entitled "Railroad Information 
No. 190" issued July 28, 1921, and is reproduced for the purpose of contrasting with "Railroad Information No. 177" and 
for review. 
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Letter Written by the Vice-President of the Southern Pacific System 
Excerpt from Congressional Record— May 14, 1921 

"There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

SOUTHERN RAILWAY SYSTEM, 
OFFICE OF VICE PRESIDENT, 

Washington, D. C, May 6, 1921 
Hon. William J. Harris, 
United States Senate, 
Washington, D. C. 

My dear Senator: 

Asking that you pass this advice to your colleagues who accompanied you in recent visit to my office, I beg to report 
that an informal conference between representatives of the watermelon growers and representatives of the carriers was 
had in Macon, Ga., on April 26: 

From the report which I have of this conference I am led to believe that while there was some division of opinion as to 
the effect of the increased transportation charge on the ability of the watermelon producer to market his crop it was probably 
the feeling of the majority, if not all, that the transportation charge was not an important factor in the situation. 

In order that you may see at a glance what the last advance in freight charges represent, using an average load of 
1,000 melons at an average weight of 27 pounds each, I invite your attention to the following tabulation. Using Albany, 
Ga., as a representative shipping point, the advance per melon is as follows: 

Cents 

Baltimore, Md 4.2 

Philadelphia, Pa 4.8 

New York, N. Y 4.9- 

Buffalo, N. Y 4.9' 

Pittsburgh, Pa 4.8 

Chicago, 111 4.7 

Cincinnati, Ohio 2.3- 

It developed at the meeting that the returns to the growers on last year's crop were very small, averaging about 176 
per car, and, using the same estimate as above, approximated 7>^ cents per melon. 

The last investigation into the price at destinations yielded the fact that the consumer paid very much more than was 
warranted by the returns to the grower plus the transportation charge. For instance, it was shown that melons yielding 
the grower 7>^ cents and the carrier 12.7 cents, Albany to Baltimore, or a total of 20.2 cents for the producer and the carrier, 
sold in Baltimore for $1. 

It was stated at the meeting that certain carload shipments of melons from Stilson, Ga., to Chicago in last July yielded 
the grower approximately $50 per car. Figures were submitted from the Government report (Bureau of Markets daily 
market report) which showed the average sale price at Chicago for melons ranging from 18 to 31 pounds during July, 1920, 
to have been $349.00 per car of 24,000 pounds, based on every-other-day sales. The freight rate from Stilson to Chicago 
during July, 1920, was $134.40 per car of 24,000 pounds, and war tax $4.03, making a total of $138.43, which, deducted 
from the average price, left $210.57 for the grower and speculator, which it seems was divided by the grower receiving $50 
and the speculator $160.57. 

It is reasonably certain that the grower would not receive any substantial addition to his price through a reduction 
in freight rates. I do not believe that the consumer would get the advantage of such a reduction. 

The citrus producers in Florida and on the Pacific coast and the Georgia peach growers long since learned that they 
could not get fair returns on their crops by handling through commission houses in the markets of consumption and accept- 
ing whatever returns the commission man rendered. They, therefore, formed associations and created selling agencies 
which have produced much more satisfactory results. The distribution under this plan is more intelligent and glutting 
the market is avoided with its consequent depression of prices. 

The interested carriers wish me to say to you that they do not feel that the circumstances warrant reduction in the 
melon rates. 

Yours, very truly, 

L. GREEN, Vice President. 

MR. HARRIS: Mr. President, some time ago, I conferred with the Interstate Commerce Commission and officials 
of the Southern Railway about the matter of high freight rates on watermelons and other perishable products raised in 
Georgia to attempt to assist in saving this business from ruin. The rates are high. The grower gets very little, and he may 
be discouraged to such an extent that the railroads will lose this business if it ceases to be profitable to the producer. The 
letter from the vice president of the Southern Railway shows the amount of profiteering going on on the part of the com- 
mission merchant and retailer in the eastern, northern and western markets. I have taken up that phase with the Federal 
Trade Commission in an effort to secure further information." 
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RAILROAD INFORMATION 

From Office of 
Association of Railway Executives 



61 BROADWAY 



NEW YORK CITY 



No. 177 



Thursday, May 19, 1921 



FREIGHT RATE SMALL PART OF WATERMELON PRICES 

Following an investigation into allegations that freight rates were 
so high as to discourage watermelon growers, Lincoln Green, vice- 
president of the Southern Railway System, has sent a statement of 
the situation to Senator William J. Harris of Georgia, in which he 
says in part: 

In order that you may see at a glance what the last advance in 
freight charges represents — ^using an average load of 1,000 melons at 
an avei'age freight of 27 pounds each, I invite your attention to the 
following tabulation. Using Albany, Ga., as a representative ship- 
ping point the advance per melon is as follows: 



Baltimore, Md. 


4.2c 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


4.8c 


New York, N. Y. 


4.9c 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


4.9c 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


4.8c 


Chicago, 111. 


4.7c 


Cincinnati, 0. 


2.3c 



The returns to the growers on last year's crop averaged about $75. 
per car, and approximated 7J/^c. per melon. 

The last investigation into the price at destination yielded the fact 
that the consumer paid very much more than was warranted by the 
returns to the grower plus the transportation charge. For instance, 
it was shown that melons yielding the grower 7J^c. and the carrier 
12.7c., Albany to Baltimore, or a total of 20.2 c. for the producer and 
the carrier, sold in Baltimore for $1.00. 

It was stated at the meeting that certain carload shipments of 
melons from Stilson, Ga., to Chicago in last July yielded the grower 
approximately $50. per car. 

Figures were submitted from the Government report (Bureau of 
Markets daily market report) which showed the average sale price at 
Chicago for melons ranging' from 18 to 31 pounds during July, 1920, 
to have been $349.00 per car of 24,000 pounds, based on every other 
day sales. 

The freight rate from Stilson to Chicago during July, 1920, was 
$134.40 per car of 24,000 pounds, and war tax $4.03, making a total 
of $138.43, which deducted from the average sale price left $210.57 
for the grower and speculator, which it seems was divided by the 
grower receiving $50.00 and the speculator $160.57. 

It is reasonably certain that the grower would not receive any sub- 
stantial addition to his price through a reduction in freight rates — I 
do not believe the consumer would get the advantage of such a re- 
duction. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 



NEW ORLEANS STATES 



MAY 31, 1921 





Grower Vk^ 
Carrier \2\o 
Middlemen 



80 



WhoGotlheDollar 
For This Melon? 

As part of atj informative campaign on the 
functions and operatiott of railroads in general, 
and the Louisville and Nashville in particular, 
this statement of production costs, carrying 
chargW and consumer selling prices of one of 
the Seuth's largest food- products should in- 
terest the readers of this jiewspaper. The. 
figures are taken from the records and were 
recently presented to a Senate investigating 
committee by seven of the railroads in the 
South. 

Taking as a representative shipping point the 
town of Albany, Georgia, and for example the 
city of Baltimore as the market for melons, the 
following remarkable f Sets were developed. 
The grower averaged for car-load shipments of 
melons 7Vz cents per melon — the total carry- 
ing or freight charges (participated in by 
several railroads) was 12.7c per melon — a 
total cost to the DEALER. in Baltimore of 
20.2 cents per m^elon. 

Investigation 'of retail prices showed that this 
same melon SOLD AT ONE DOLLAR to the 
housekeepers of Baltimore, netting the mid- 
dlemen the remarkable profit of 300%, 



Increased Freight Rates Have Not 
Affected Living Costs To Any Extent 




The above inctdent is typical, an^ similar heavy 
loading of profits by iptculStoriand middlertien has, 
m some quarters giveft the idea"tRat the necessary in- 
crease in freight rat<s is responsible for high prices. 
This increase figured 4own to a unit .basis is so small 
as to be almost unappreciable. 



North or East This Season? 



Make your vacation pleasqnt 
-■frprti start tO' finish by using the 
New York and New Orleans Lim- 
ited, the allfPuUman, short line, 
where Excellent dining 'service; 
convenience bf schedules and nev- 
er-failing courte5.y of attendants 
distinguishes L. & N. Service. 
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RAILROAD INFORMATION 

From Office of 
Association of Railway Executives 



61 BROADWAY 



NEW YORK CITY 



No. 190 



Thursday, July 28, 1921 



GEORGIA FRUIT CROP DOUBLED THIS YEAR 

Shipments of peaches and watermelons from Georgia for the 1921 
season have surpassed all previous records, according to information 
just compiled by the Southern Railway. 

Including shipments of July 22nd, the Fruit Growers Express, 
which furnishes the refrigerator cars in which all the Georgia 
peaches are moved, reports that 10,264 cars of peaches had been 
shipped from Georgia and 300 additional cars are expected. The 
total movement for 1920, as reported by the Bureau of Markets 
and Crop Estimates of the U. S. Department of Agriculture was 
5,663 cars. 

Including shipments of July 16th, the Bureau of Markets and 
Crop Estimates reports that 10,110 cars of watermelons had been 
shipped from Georgia as compared with 5,258 for the same period 
last year and 11,103 for the total 1920 movement. 

GROWERS RECEIVED GOOD RETURNS 

Prices received for both peaches and watermelons have yielded 
the growers good returns. It is estimated that $1.50 per crate, 
or $700 per car of 476 crates, is a fair average of what growers 
have received for peaches, f. o. b. shipping points. For 10,500 cars 
this would bring the Georgia growers $7,350,000. 

For watermelons, $200 per car, f . o. b. shipping point, is con- 
sidered a conservative average price. Prices paid at Macon on 
July 21st were reported by the Bureau of Markets as follows: 26 
lb. average $165-$185, 28 lb. average $225-$260, 30 lb. average 
$275-$300, 32-34 lb. average $325-$350. At $200 per car, a crop 
of only 12,000 cars would bring the Georgia growers $2,400,000. 

The results of the season have shown that the freight rate is 
only one of the factors entering into the successful marketing of a 
perishable crop and that where intelligent methods of distribution 
and selling are employed the grower can get a satisfactory return 
at prices which the consumer is wiUing to pay, under the freight 
rates which now prevail. 
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It will be noted that the Louisville and Nashville advertisement states that the incident which it cited is "typical, and 
similar heavy loading of profits by speculators and middlemen has in some quarters given the idea that the necessary increase in 
freight rates is responsible for high prices." The fair intent and purpose of this language was to charge the wholesaler generally- 
with profiteering. 

Matching The Allegations with The Facts 

With those appearing on page 41 the record includes 623 cars of watermelons from Florida, Georgia, Alabama, North 
and South Carolina and 568 cars from Arkansas and Missouri all, being for the 1921 season, and 690 cars additional for 
the 1920 season. These cars cover representative movements of representative firms in representative markets and are 
the complete movements of these firms in those markets. The results are given below. 

623 Cars Southern Watermelons Season 1921 

1. 60 CARS GEORGIA MELONS TO INDIANAPOLIS AND OTHER POINTS— Total sales $22,207.07, an aver- 
age of 1370.12 per car; freight, $12,202.22, an average of $203.37 per car or 54.95% of the sales price; the shipper received 
$12,149.53, an average of $202.49 per car or 54.71% of the sales price; miscellaneous handling costs $562.06, an average of 
$9.37 per car or 2.53% of the sales price; wholesalers' operating loss $2,706.74, an average of $45.11 per car or 12.19% of 
the sales price; wholesalers' total loss, including cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of 
executive officers, $3,737.54, an average of $62.29 per car or 16.83% of the sales price. 

2. 75 CARS GEORGIA AND FLORIDA MELONS TO CHICAGO, MAY TO JULY, 1921— Total sales $39,841.47, 
an average of $531.22 per car; freight $17,886.59, an average of $238.49 per car or 44.89% of the sales price; the shipper 
received $22,708.80, an average of $302.78 per car or 56.99% of the sales price; miscellaneous handling costs $25, an average 
of 33 cents per car or .07% of the sales price; wholesalers' operating loss $778.92, an average of $10.38 per car or 1.95% 
of the sales price; wholesalers' total loss, including cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries 
of executives, $2,570.78, an average of $34.27 per car, or 6.45% of the sales price. 

3. 488 CARS FLORIDA, GEORGIA, SOUTH CARLOINA, NORTH CAROLINA WATERMELONS TO BAL- 
TIMORE SHIPPED BETWEEN JUNE 15 TO SEPTEMBER 29, 1921— Total Sales $116,886.78, an average of $239.52 
per car; freight $63,244.36, an average of $129.59 per car or 54.10% of the sales price; the shipper received $50,655.13, an 
average of $103.81 per car or 43.33% of the sales price; wholesalers' gross profit $2,987.29, an average of $6.12 per car or 
2.56% of the sales price; wholesalers' total loss, including cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or 
salaries of executives, $2,084.16, an average of $4.27 per car or 1.78% of the sales price. 

4. SUMMARY OF 623 CARS ABOVE— Total sales $178,935.32, an average of $287.21 per car; freight $93,333.17, 
an average of $149.81 per car or 52.2% of the sales price; the shipper received $85,513.46, an average of $137.26 per car or 
47.72% of the sales price; miscellaneous handling costs $587.06, an average of 94 cents per car or 0.32% of the sales price; 
wholesalers' operating loss $498.37, an average of 80 cents per car or 0.28% of the sales price; wholesalers' total loss, includ- 
ing cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executives, $8,392.48, an average of $13.47 
per car or 4.7% of the sales price. 

Instead of having any part of the 80% of the sales price (either wholesale or retail) alleged to be "typical" by the L. & 
N. advertisement, the wholesaler sustained a first or operating loss of $498.37 and a total loss of $8,392.48. 

The Georgia Situation 

"Railroad Information No. 190" issued July 28, 1921, from the office of the Association of Railway Executives states 
that prices received for watermelons have yielded the growers good returns and then proceeds as follows: (The italics are 
ours) 

"For watermelons, $200 per car,f. o. b. shipping point, is considered a conservative average price. Prices paid 
at Macon on July 21 were reported by the Bureau of Markets as follows: 26 lb. average, $165 — $185; 28 lb. aver- 
age, $225-$260; 30 lb. average, $275-$300; 32 to 34 lb. average, $325-$350. At $200 per car, a crop of only i2,ooo 
cars would bring the Georgia grower $2,400,000. 

" The results of the season have shown that the freight rate is only one of the factors entering into the successful 
marketing of a perishable crop and that where intelligent methods of distribution and selling are employed, the grower 
can get a satisfactory return at prices which the consumer is willing to pay, under the freight rates which now prevail." 
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The following are the prices paid to Georgia growers by leading distributors in the sjeason 1921. 

The 1921 season started somewhat earlier than usual, around June 12 to 15, with the following prices pei;,car at loading 
points: 

30 lb. average $465.00 

28 lb. average 415.00 

26 lb. average 300.00 

24 lb. average 325.00 (loaded 5 deep) 

22 lb. average 275.00 (loaded 5 deep) 

June 20 showed approximately the same prices. Around June 25 the market broke about $100 per car as follows: 

28 1b $350.00 

26 lb 300.00 

24 1b 300.00 

22 lb 200.00 

The market continued to decline until July 1 when the following approximate ranges per car prevailed: 

28 lb. and 30 lb. average $200 00 

26 lb. and 24 lb. average 100 . 00 

22 lb. average 75,00 

20 lb. average 75 . 00 

There was a slight improvement around July 10 of about $25.00 per car on small sizes up to $50.00 on large sizes, the 
market continuing upward until July 15th, when it reached the following levels: 

30 lb. average $300.00 

28 lb. average 250.00 

26 lb. average 200 . 00 

24 lb. average 200.00 

22 lb. average 150.00 

The Macon district (Middle Georgia) started July 20, and the prices quoted just above continued until around July 
25 to 27, when the market broke badly and by August 1st the following ranges per car prevailed: 

30 lb. average $125 . 00 

28 lb. average 100.00 

26 lb. average 75 . 00 

24 lb., 22 lb. and smaller practically no value. 

After August 1, the 1921 season was generally disastrous for the entire State of Georgia and Southern Alabama, with 
hundreds of cars shipped which did not bring freight charges. 

As bearing further upon the Georgia situation, Mr. J. J. Parrish, Executive Secretary of the Southwest Georgia Water- 
melon Growers' Association, and also representing the Middle Georgia Watermelon Growers' Association, testified before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on February 16, 1922, in the rate investigation. Docket No. 13,293, in part as follows: 

"Last year the Southwest Georgia Watermelon Growers' Association shipped in interstate commerce 747 
carloads of melons. From their territory there was shipped in all in round numbers, 8,000 carloads of melons. 
The Middle Georgia Watermelon Growers' Association shipped in interstate commerce 655 carloads of melons. 
In all, there were shipped from Middle Georgia 7,000 carloads. 

"The average carload of melons out of Georgia weighed 29,100 lbs. and contained an average of around 
1,100 watermelons. The freight on the South Georgia melons, taking Valdosta, Adel and Moultrie as basic 
points, to New York City, was $216.79 per car. After paying freight, the members of the South Georgia Watermel- 
on Growers' Association averaged gross to growers, $195.40 per carload. The average gross receipts of those outside 
of the Association were less than the average receipts to those in the Association. 

"The freight on the middle Georgia melons to New York City, was $191.86 per car. This is approximately the 
average cost for the entire territory. After paying freight, the average gross receipts to the Middle Georgia Water- 
melon Growers belonging to the Association was $100.61 per carload. The average cost of producing a carload of 
watermelons is $74.75 and the cost of marketing is $35.00 per carload. 

"While the profit to the South Georgia melon growers inside of the Associatipn averaged $85.65 per car- 
load, the season in South Georgia was two weeks earlier than ever before, and while the sales during the latter 
part of the season were at a loss, the profits due to these two weeks of early season made the average stated. 

"In Middle Georgia, the melons were raised and marketed at a loss. The high freight rates on the melons 
from Middle Georgia ate up all the profits of the grower and caused him a loss which averaged $9.14 per car. 

"Even if the season in South Georgia this year is a usual season, there would be practically no profit with 
the present high freight rates to the melon grower. It should also be kept in mind that last year was splendid 
season in all respects for melon growing. The melon grower, as other farmers, must face bad seasons as well as 
good seasons, and must be given a chance for profit on his good seasons to take care of his bad seasons. 
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"Taking the whole State, the railroads got an average of freight per car of S206.61, while the growers received 
only an average of $151.08 per car. The transportation charges, therefore, averaged in the State $55.56 in excess 
of the gross return per car to the growers. Watermelons are handled in ventilated cars; they are not handled in 
refrigerator cars. Cars used are of the least expensive character and the amount of tonnage per car is great. With 
the present freight rates and ordinary crop seasons, nothing can be made from the watermelon culture in the State." 

Attention is called to the following points in the above tables and testimony: 

FIRST — It will be noted from the table that there is a wide variation in the prices paid for watermelons, depending 
upon such factors as size, quality, time of harvest and demand. 

SECOND — From Mr. Parrish's testimony, it appears that for the State of Georgia as a whole, the growers averaged 
1151.08 per car, on an average load of around 1,100 watermelons, weighing 29,100 pounds, while the freight per ear averaged 

$206.64. 

On this basis the average return per melon to the grower was 13.73 cents per melon instead of lyi cents per melon 
indicated as "typical" by the L. & N. advertisement; the carrier received 18.7 cents per melon, instead of 12.7 cents per 
melon also apparently indicated as "typical" in the L. & N. advertisement. The variation between the incident stated to 
be "typical" and the facts so far as Georgia is concerned amounts to $68.53 per car and $66.00 per car respectively. Apply- 
ing these factors to the 16,000 cars shipped the variation aggregates from $1,096,480 to $1,056,000.00. 

THIRD — ^The difference between the amount per car to the grower as estimated by "Railroad Information No. 190" 
as "a conservative average price" to wit: $200 per car, and the actual average return of $151.08 is $48.92 per car or 24.5%. 
Figured on the basis of 16,000 cars shipped from Southwestern and Middle Georgia, as testified by Mr. Parrish, the dif- 
ference amounts to $782,720. 

Mr. Parrish testified that Middle Georgia shipped 7,000 cars; that the average gross returns to the members of the 
Middle Georgia Watermelon Growers' Association were $100.61 per car, making a difference between that sum and the $200 
per car estimated by "Railroad Information No. 190" of $99.39 per car. Instead of $1,400,000, Middle Georgia received 
$704,270 cr 50.3% as much as estimated by "Railroad Information No. 190." 

FOURTH — "Railroad Information No. 190" states that "the results of the season have shown that the freight rate is 
only one of the factors entering into the successful marketing of a perishable crop and that where intelligent methods of distribution 
and selling are employed the growers can get a satisfactory return at prices which the consumer is willing to pay under the freight 
rates which now prevail." 

Mr. Parrish's testimony is illuminating on this point. The members of the Middle Georgia Watermelon Growers' 
Association averaged a gross return of $100.61 per car. The cost of production was $74.75 per car and the cost of marketing 
$35 per car. 

As to the satisfaction of the grower, Mr. Parrish said: 

"In Middle Georgia the melons were raised and marketed at a loss. The high freight rates * * ate up all 
the profits of the grower and caused him a loss which averaged $9.14 per car. Even if the season in South Georgia 
this year is a usual season, there would be practically no profit with the present high freight rates to the melon grow 
er. * * Taking the whole state, the railroads got an average of freight per car of $206.64, while the growers received 
only an average of $151.08 per car. The transportation charges, therefore, averaged in the state $55.56 in excess 
of the gross return per car to the growers." 

On this basis, while the growers of Southern and Middle Georgia received gross for the 16,000 cars, $2,417,280 
the carriers received gross, $3,306,240, or $888,960 more than the growers. 

During the latter part of July and in August, the Georgia and Southeastern crops came in competition on Middle 
western markets with the crops from Missouri, Arkansas and Indiana. The melons from the latter states were selling on 
the Mississippi Valley markets at prices which were less than the freight charges on the cars moving from Georgia and 
Alabama. 

The average sales price on 568 cars of Missouri and Arkansas melons shipped to Chicago and Middlewestern points 
during July and August was $171.13 per car, which was $35.51 less than the average freight per car on Georgia melons as 
a whole. Indiana melons, at the same time, supplied Ohio River markets and north. 

It will thus be seen how important a factor every dollar per car increase in freight charges becomes in the marketing 
of the Southeastern melon crop. 
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The Alleged Profiteering in Chicago in July, 1920, and in Baltimore in 1920 

Vice President Green and "Railroad Information No. 177" stated among other things: 

"It was stated at the meeting that certain carload shipments of melons from Stilson, Ga., to Chicago in last 
July yielded the grower approximately $50.00 per car. Figures were submitted from the Government report 
(Bureau of Markets daily market report) which showed the average sale price at Chicago for melons ranging 
from 18 to 31 pounds during July, 1920, to have been $349.00 per car of 24,000 pounds, based on every other day 
sales. The freight rate from Stilson to Chicago during July, 1920, was $134.40 per car of 24,000 pounds, and war 
tax $4.03, making a total of $138.43, which deducted from the average (sale) price left $210.57 for the grower and 
speculator which it seems was divided by the grower receiving $50.00 and the speculator $106.57." 

It seems fairly obvious from a reading of the above quotation that it was the intention of the Vice President of the 
Southern Railway and the Association of Railway Executives to assert that the average returns to the grower in Georgia 
throughout the month of July, 1920, were $50.00 per car, and that on that basis the wholesaler (speculator, as they term 
him) was charged with profiteering to the extent of $160.57 per car for the month. 

Mr. Green stated in his letter of May 6, 1921, that the average return on last year's crop (1920) was $75 per car or 
7J^c per melon and that: 

"The last investigation into the price at destination yielded the fact that the consumer paid very much more 
than was warranted by the returns to the grower plus the transportation charge. For instance, it was shown that 
melons yielding the grower Tyi cents and the carrier 12.7 cents, Albany to Baltimore, or a total of 20.2 cents for 
the producer and the carrier sold in Baltimore for $1.00." 

This same statement was repeated by "Railroad Information No. 177" under date of May 19, 1921. The L. & N. 
under date of May 31, 1921, clearly based its advertisement on the above data and used the following language: (The 
italics are ours) 

"Taking as a representative shipping point the town of Albany, Ga., and, for example, the City of Baltimore 
as the market for melons, the following remarkable fact^ were developed. The grower averaged for carload 
shipments of melons, lyi cents per melon — the total carrying or freight charges (participated in by several rail- 
roads) was 12.7 cents per melon — a total cost to the DEALER in Baltimore of 20.2 cents per melon. 

"Investigation of retail prices showed that this same melon sold at one dollar to the housekeepers of Balti- 
more, netting the middlemen the remarkable profit of 300%. 

"The above incident is typical, and similar heavy loading of profits by speculators and middlemen has, in some 
quarters, given the idea that the necessary increase in freight rates is responsible for high prices. This increase 
figured down to a unit is so small as to be almost unappreciable." 

These three publications must be considered as whole culminating in the L. & N. advertisement. They specifically 
charge the wholesaler with profiteering. This is conclusively demonstrated by the use of the term" speculator," thereby 
intending to refer to the wholesale purchaser or distributor. 

In the following discussion, we are speaking for the wholesale distributor only. 



Matching The Allegations with The Facts 
Record of 680 Cars to Chicago and Baltimore, Season 1920 

1. 151 CARS GEORGIA WATERMELONS SHIPPED TO AND SOLD IN CHICAGO BETWEEN JUNE 
29, 1920, AND JULY 31, 1920. Total sales, $44,432.49, an average of $294.25 per car; total freight $25,253.20, an average of 
$167.24 per car, or 56.83% of the sales price; the shipper received $19,579.45 an average of $129.66 or 44.07% of the sales 
price; wholesalers' operating loss, $400.16, an average of $2.65 per car or 0.90% of the sales price; wholesalers' total loss, 
including cost of doing business but not including interest on capital or salaries of executives, $3,865.89, an average of $25.60 
per car, or 8.7% of the total sales. 

The above mentioned 151 cars cover the period mention in Vice-President Green's letter and "Railroad Information 
177." The record is representative for it covers the daily sales in Chicago for the period in question, viz., July, 1920. 

The average selling price as alleged was "$349.00 per car of 24,000 pounds." The facts are the average sales price of 
the 151 cars was $294.25 per car, a difference between the allegation and the fact of $54.75 per car less. 

Incidentally, the claim is made that this sum of money, $349 per car, was received for carloads of "24,000 pounds." 
It is true that 24,000 pounds is the minimun shipping weight, but both Vice President Green and "Railroad Information 
177" state that an average carload is 27,000 pounds. The statements are in conflict. Mr. Parrish in his testimony prev- 
iously quoted stated that the average load from Georgia in 1921 was 29,100 lbs. 
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(A) The Freight Paid— The freight charge as given by Mr. Green and "Railroad Information No. 177" based on 
a minimum carload with transportation tax is given as $138.43. The actual average freight paid based on actual loading 
was $167.24 per car, a difference of $28.81 or 20.8% more than is alleged. 

(B) The Speculator's $160.57 — Instead of receiving $160.57 per car as alleged, the record secured in this Survey 
shows that the wholesaler sustained a first or operating loss of $2.65 per car and a total loss, including the cost of dis- 
tribution, but not including, interest on capital or salaries of executives, of $25.60 per car, a difference between the allegation 
and the fact of $163.22 per car. 

Again matching the data presented regarding the 151 cars with the L. & N. advertisement, we find that instead of 
receiving 80% of the sales price as alleged, or any part thereof, the wholesaler sustained a first or operating loss of 0.90% 
and a total loss, including cost of distribution, but not including interest on capital or salaries of executives, of 8.7% of the 
total sales. 

2. 529 CARS FLORIDA, GEORGIA, SOUTH CAROLINA, NORTH CAROLINA WATERMELONS SOLD 
IN BALTIMORE BETWEEN JUNE 9 AND AUGUST 15, 1920— Total sales, $139,831.39, an average of $264.33 per 
car; total freight, $55,297.25, an average of $104.53 per car, or 39.55% of the sales price; the shipper received $73,854.13, 
an average of $139.60 or 52.82% of the sales price; miscellaneous handling costs $197.30, an average of 37 cents per car or 
0.13% of the sales price; wholesalers' gross profit, $10,482.71, an average of $19.81 or 7.5% of the sales price; wholesalers' 
net profit, not including interest on capital or salaries of executives, $4,590.20, an average of $8.67 per car or 3.29% of the 
sales price. 

3. SUMMARY 680 CARS FLORIDA, GEORGIA, SOUTH CAROLINA, NORTH CAROLINA WATERMEL- 
ONS TO CHICAGO AND BALTIMORE BETWEEN JUNE 9 AND AUGUST 15, 1920— Total sales $184,263.88, an 
average of $270.97 per car; total freight, $80,550.45, an average of $118.45 per car or 43.71% of the sales price; the shipper 
received $93,433.58, an average of $137.40 or 50.7% of the sales price; miscellaneous handling costs, $197.30, an average 
of 29 cents per car, or 0.11% of the sales price; wholesalers' gross profit, $10,082.55, an average of $14.83 per car or 5.47% 
of the sales price; wholesalers' net profit after deducting the cost of doing business but not interest on capital or salaries 
of executives, $724.31, an average of $1.06 per car, or 0.39% of the sales price. 

"Railroad Information 177" states: "The returns to the growers on last year's crop averaged about $75 per car, and 
approximated 1\ cents per melon." The latter figure, lyi cents per melon, is stated by the L. & N. advertisement to be 
"typical." 

The facts are: 

On 151 cars Georgia melons to Chicago the shippers received an average of $129.66 per car 

On 529 cars various melons to Baltimore the shippers received an average of 139 . 60 per car 

On 680 cars above the shipper received an average of $137 .40 per car 

4. SUMMARY PROFITS AND LOSSES 680 CARS ABOVE— Neither in Chicago, in July, 1920, nor in Baltimore, 
in 1920, do we find that after payment of freight a sum of $210.57 was left for "the grower and speculator." The actual 
amount left in Chicago was $127.01, which was divided by giving the grower, not $50.00, but $129.66, and the speculator 
(wholesaler) received not $160.57 but lost $2.65; in Baltimore the amount left was $159.78, which was divided by giving 
the shipper $139.60, payment of miscellaneous handling costs 37 cents, and for the wholesaler, not $160.57, but $19.81 
gross profit per car. 

"Heavy Loading of Profits" is charged by the L. & N. advertisement. On the 680 cars shipped, the wholesaler received 
an average gross profit of $14.83 per car, or 5.47% of the sales price. 

The Effect of The Rate Advance, August 26, 1920 

Applying the factors of increase per melon from Albany, Ga., taken as a representative shipping point, and as stated 
in Mr. Green's letter and "Railroad Information No. 177," to a carload of 1,000 melons weighing 27,000 lbs., the basis 
assumed by them, we have the following approximate increases per car to the points indicated: 

Per Car 

Albany, Ga. to Baltimore, Md $42 . 00 

Albany, Ga. to Philadelphia, Pa 48 . 00 

Albany, Ga. to New York, N. Y 49 . 00 

Albany, Ga. to Buffalo, N. Y 49 . 00 

Albany, Ga. to Pittsburgh, Pa 48 . 00 

Albany, Ga. to Chicago, 111 47 , 00 
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As a matter of fact, the average load from Georgia in 1921 was about 1,100 melons, weighing 29,100 lbs. Merely for 
illustration, the rates per hundred on melons from Albany, Ga., to Baltimore and Chicago were as follows: 

June 25, 1918, to August 26, 1920— To Baltimore 47 c 

On and after August 26, 1920— To Baltimore 62>^c 

June 25, 1918, to August 26, 1920— To Chicago 53 c 

On and after August 26, 1920— To Chicago 71 c 



Mr. Green, in his letter states: (The italics are ours) 

"I am led to believe that while there was some division of opinion as to the effect of the increased transpor- 
tation charge on the ability of the watermelon producer to market his crop, it -was probably the feeling of the majori- 
ty, if not all, that the transportation charge was not an important factor in the situation." * * "It is reasonably 
certain that the grower would not receive any substantial addition to his price through a reduction in freight 
rates." 
"Railroad Information No. 177" repeats the last sentence. The L. & N. advertisement goes still further and states: 

"This increase figured down to a unit basis is so small as to be almost unappreciable." 

Taking the Albany basis, asserted as representative, the average increase per car to the points specified in the table 
cited is $47,166 per car. Applying this factor to the 16,000 cars shipped from Southern and Middle Georgia, as testified by 
Mr. Parrish, the increase aggregates 1754,656. 

The rate from Macon, Georgia, (Middle Georgia) to New York, prior to August 26, 1920, was 47.5 cents per hundred; 
after this date it was 63.5 cents per hundred, an increase of $46.56 per car on a load of 29,100 pounds. Mr. Parrish, on 
February 16, 1922, testifying in I. C. C. Docket 13,293, stated that the freight from Middle Georgia to New York is ap- 
proximately the average cost for this territory. Applying the above factor of increase of $46.56 per car to the 16,000 cars 
shipped from both districts, the increase aggregates $744,960. 

Taking the Macon basis (Middle Georgia) and applying the increase of $46.56 per car to the 7,000 cars shipped from 
Middle Georgia alone, the increase was sufficient to have changed the growers' loss of $9.14 per car into a profit of $37.42 
per car, or a profit of $261,940 instead of a loss of $63,980. 

None of the above amounts can be characterized as "unappreciable." 

Furthermore, whatever the opinion of the conference of April 26, 1921, to which Mr. Green refers, may have been at 
that time regarding transportation charges, Mr. Parrish, representing the Growers' Associations, left no doubt as to the 
growers' present view in his testimony in I. C. C. Docket 13,293, which has been previously quoted. 

We have already shown that 568 cars of Missouri and Arkansas melons shipped to Chicago and Middlewestern markets 
during July and August, 1921, sold for 135.51 per car less than the average freight per car on Georgia melons as a 
whole. The average increase shown above was more than sufficient to have absorbed this differential and clearly illustrates 
the eflFect rate increases have in restricting areas of distribution. 

For the 1921 season, the carriers received an average of $206.64 per car on Georgia melons agamst the growers' average, 
of $151.08 per car. The average increase of $46.56 per car was sufficient to bring about a radical reversal of position. With- 
out the increase, the carrier would have received $160.08 per car and the grower $197.64 per car, which illustrates the sub- 
stantial effect of "unappreciable" unit advances when applied to carlot movements. 

The question has repeatedly been raised as to whether reductions or increases in freight rates are reflected in the 
growers' returns. Conclusive illustrations have been given in the tables in Part I of this Survey and also in connection with 
California oranges, showing that increases or decreases in freight charges or other costs are directly reflected in the grower's 
or shipper's returns. It has already been emphasized, but will bear repetition, that the sales price is determined by the law 
of supply and demand, and not by the cost of production, transportation and distribution, and changes in these items 
are directly reflected in the grower's or shipper's returns. 
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Average Gross Profit, Overhead, Net Profit or Loss 

and Salaries as Shown by the U. S. Food Administration Data 

for 1917-1918 and the Present Survey 1920-1921 
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United States Food Administration Data, 
1917-1918 

Six Cities (Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Chicago, Indianapolis) 9476 
cars Sept., 1920, to July, 1921 



9.79 



3.16 



7.38 



6.16 



5,91 



5.30 



1.46 



0.86 



2.39 
Loss 



2.42 



3.25 
Loss 



(A) OVERHEAD — The Food Administration figures covered wholesale and jobbing firms in all parts of the United 
States in both large and small markets and included auctions, carlot receivers, jobbers and commission merchants dealing 
exclusively in fresh fruits and vegetables. The present Survey covered similar firms in the Boston, New York, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Indianapolis and Chicago markets. Confirmatory of the above data, the average "overhead" was secured by 
us on almost $95,000,000 worth of business in the 6 cities named for the year 1920 and was found to be 5.32% of the sales 
price. 

The "overhead" or "cost of doing business" in the Western states and in the smaller markets is higher than in the 
markets covered by this Survey, owing to the difference in the character of service rendered, which is hereafter discussed 
in this Survey, the wider territory covered or the lesser volume of business done. 

While we do not know the "overhead" for the United States as a whole for the years 1920 and 1921, yet in view of the 
above facts there is no doubt that it would equal or exceed the 7.38% of the wholesale sales price as shown by the Food 
Administration. Furthermore, since the Food Administration data was compiled the wholesalers' and jobbers' costs, such 
as labor, rent, heat, light, cartage, etc., have increased. The figure of 7.38% would, therefore, be a conservative average 
and low for the United States as a whole. 

(B) INTEREST ON CAPITAL — Interest on capital has not been included in overhead either in the U. S. Food 
Administration data or in that secured in the present Survey. 

(C) SALARIES — On accotint of the larger turnover or volume of business done in the larger markets the percentage 
of the total sales necessary to meet this item is less than it is in the smaller markets or than the average for all markets. 

(D) PROFITS AND LOSSES— The items of 2.39% and 3.25% Loss for 1920-1921 in the six cities covered is made 
up of the difference between overhead of 5.3% without salaries or 6.16% with salaries and gross profit of 3.16%. This item 
of 2.39% is made up of 2.14% plus 0.257%, representing amounts paid for cancellation of goods not shipped and, 
therefore, not included in the tabulation of carlot shipment but which, being actual payments on purchases, are a part of 
the actual loss (see p. 11). 

CONCLUSION OF THE PROFITEERING AND OTHER CHARGES 

Consideration of the data in the preceding pages of Parts I and II shows conclusively that the wholesale distribution 
of fresh fruits and vegetables, perishable in their nature, is performed at a minimum of operating cost and gross and net 
profit. 

Taking the perishability of the commodities and the hazards of transportation and distribution into consideration, 
few other industries are conducted on a smaller margin of operating expense or with a lower average of gross and net profit. 
The cost of the service to the public is low and the profits at the best are small. Few other industries are performing so 
great service for so little reward, and few have received more unjust and unwarranted criticism. 
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In addition to the statements previously quoted such, as the Railway Age, the L. & N. advertisement, the letter of 
Vice President Green, "Railroad Information No. 177" and the testimony of Mr. Kruttschnitt who represented the 
Association of Railway Executives, other examples could be cited. A few will suffice. 

American Railroads, published by authority of the Association of Railway Executives, 61 Broadway, New York, in 
its issue of May 27, 1921, quoted from Mr. Kruttschnitt as follows: 
"Mr. Kruttschnitt presented the following: 

A widespread ^ro/)aj'««i^a is being carried on to arouse public sentiment against existing freight rates, whereas 
the fact is that even since the rates have been advanced the cost of transporting commodities is far less than the 
toll taken by the commission merchant and the retailer for buying and selling them." (Italics ours.) 

Bulletin No. j A issued by authority of the Association of Railway Executives said in part as follows: 

"Washington, D. C. 
May 12, 1921. 

In discussing before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce the effect of freight rates on business condi- 
tions, Mr. Julius Kruttschnitt, Chairman of the Board of the Southern Pacific, said in part: 

"A widespread propaganda is being carried on to arouse public sentiment against existing freight rates, where- 
as the fact is that even since the rates have been advanced the cost of transporting commodities is far less than 
the toll taken by the commission merchant and the retailer for buying and selling them." (Italics ours.) 

On May 14, 1921, the following letter was sent from the office of the Association of Railway Executives: 

"Association of Railway Executives 

61 Broadway, New York City 
May 14, 1921 
To Railroad Publicity Representatives: 

For your information, I send you herewith copies of two articles which, in plate form, are being sent to 
weekly papers, principally in county seats, each article being sent to two thousand papers. 

Ivy L. Lee" 

One of the articles attached read in part as follows: 

"Plate of the article shown below is sent you without charge on order of the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives 61 Broadway, New York City. The metal remains our property and is to be returned in the usual manner. 

Western Newspaper Union" 



(The following article is a copy of the article referred to by the Western Newspaper Union.) 

"Gives Reasons for Depression 
Rail Chief Declares Freight Charges Not the Cause of Stagnation 
Farm Products Are Cited 



Business Depression and Lack of Demand the Real Trouble 



Washington, D. C— In testifying before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, which is conducting 
an inquiry into the Railroad Situation, Julius Kruttschnitt, Chairman of the Board of the Southern Pacific Co., 
went into great detail as to the effect of freight rates on produce shipments, foreign and domestic. The main 
points he made in this part of his testimony were: 

First — That business depression is not the result of high freight rates. 
Second — That the real cause of stagnation in produce shipments is lack of 
market or profiteering." 
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We have gone at some length into the profiteering and other charges, not in a spirit of antagonism or hostility bnt 
rather, as stated in the "Foreword," in the spirit of bringing about a better understanding and in the interests of the common 
good. Commerce, to be at its best, must be founded upon confidence, understanding and the co-operation of all the factors 
involved. It is doubly necessary that confidence, understanding and co-operation prevail during this reconstruction period. 
Attacks on any person or business which are not justified by the facts are to be deeply deplored. 

An Editorial in Collier's Weekly in the issue of March 4, 1922, says, among other things: 

"Recently we engaged in a disheartening experiment. We took three consecutive issues of a metropolitan 
paper and marked in red pencil the news articles which were based on false or reckless or utterly foolish charges 
directed against responsible individuals or institutions. When our marking was finished, the paper was scarred on 
almost every page. 

Many headlines like these stared at us: 

CHARGES CORPORATION PLOT AGAINST WORKERS 

DENOUNCES RAIL LABOR BOARD 

CHARGES THAT FEDERAL RESERVE IS FOE TO FARMERS 

SAYS ADMINISTRATION IS FIDDLING WHILE ROME BURNS 

ALLEGES THAT UNION LEADERS CONSPIRE TO EVADE LAW 

CALLS ALL WOMEN WASTERS 

In each case the quoted interview or speech was without any decent foundation in fact. None of the charges 
accomplished anything except to sow ill feeling and resentment, and to put the injured parties under the necessity 
of striking back. If the slightest effort had been made by the speakers to get the other man's point of view before 
they spoke, not one of the speeches would have been made. They appeared in print because the world puts a 
premium on loose talk and attaches no penalty to it. And every such outburst is a handful of sand thrown into the 
gears of national prosperity." 



We believe that had a little more consideration been exercised by the carriers and others in obtaining the facts and 
the "other man's point of view," the attacks to which we have referred would never have been made. 

Even though this were not done, we are loathe to believe that the charges made by representatives of the carriers 
and through the publications of the Association of Railway Executives were made deliberately. We say this because the 
guiding principle of the carriers, as stated by themselves, is accuracy. 

American Railroads in its issue of January 31st, 1922, says among other things: 

"FACTS ABOUT THE PUBLICATIONS OF THIS ASSOCIATION 

"First Principle — Every Statement Made in Any Public Announcement Must 
Be True and Capable of Proof." 

"Rule No. 1 with respect to Railroad publicity is that it shall openly, even conspicuously, state the source 
from which it comes. Nothing is given out in the name of the Association of Railway Executives that is not formal- 
ly authorized by its officials. These statements are not only frankly made; they are made on the basis of the 
most painstaking investigation and after checking and re-checking of assertions that may be made and figures that 
may be presented." 

"Every word they (the railroads) utter, every figure they give, is subject to official and unofficial scrutiny and 
criticism, not because they are necessarily more honest than any one else, but because the utmost accuracy is de- 
manded of them." 

"Every statement made in American Railroads or other railway association 
publications must be true. If it does make a mistake it is quickly called to account." 

In view of the above declaration of principles and the facts which we have shown, we must believe that the charges 
and statements heretofore referred to were made inadvertently. 
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PART III 

THE RELATION OF FIXED CHARGES TO THE FRESH FRUIT 
AND VEGETABLE INDUSTRY 

Two distinct and independent factors primarily govern the final results in this industry, to wit: first, the law of supply 
and demand as applied to the commodity itself, and second, the fixed charges of production and distribution. 

■ The Sales Price of the commodity, which establishes the utmost limit of returns in this industry and without which 
there can be no return, is governed entirely by the direct and daily operation of the law of supply and demand. The Whole- 
sale Sales Price cannot be fixed and is not determined by production, distribution and other costs plus a profit. It is gov- 
erned entirely by the law of supply and demand. This fundamental fact cannot be too strongly emphasized and must be 
clearly understood by anyone desiring an accurate knowledge of the industry. 

We, therefore, have the Wholesale Sales Price as a widely varying and fluctuating factor beyond the control of either 
the producer or wholesale distributor or any person or agency. 

Over against this factor, in addition to the fixed costs of production, we have, exclusive of commissions and overhead 
or the cost of doing business, the factors of fixed charges incident to distribution, such as freight, express, refrigeration, 
heater charges, tally charges, unloading charges, storage, government inspection, packages and packing material supplied 
for shipments at destination, interest, insurance, labor and other actual marketing costs. Labor may be termed a semi- 
fixed factor. The number of these factors applicable to a specific commodity varies, of course, with the commodity and 
the conditions surrounding its distribution. 

The above charges are not determined or fixed by the wholesale distributor and are not under his control. 
Cartage is another fixed charge and in the larger centers is chiefly performed by carting companies making a specialty 
of that service and establishing the charge therefor. In other cases and in the smaller centers the wholesale distributor 
often maintains his own carting service. The method prevailing in any given case is governed by the factors of service, 
eflSciency and economy. 

An examination of these "Fixed Charges" will show among other things that: 

First — They are established without regard to the fluctuating sales price of the commodities to which they attach 
and do not fluctuate with the sales price. 

Second — In many of them either one or all of the following factors enter into the determination of the amount of the 

charges: • 

(a) The cost of the service or materials plus a greater or less profit to the agencies performing the service and 

furnishing the materials, 

(b) The demand from the fruit and vegetable industry tor the services or materials, or, 

(c) The value of the same service and materials to competing industries, or in other words, the price other in- 
dustries are willing to pay for the same things. 

Third — In other cases the charges are, in the last analysis, fixed by law and without regard to the law of supply and 
demand. 

For example, freight charges are, in effect, now established by law on the basis, in principle, of yielding a fair return 
upon the value of the property devoted to the public use and primarily without regard to the law of supply and demand. 

Labor costs either separately or entering into the other "Fixed Charges" are determined by 

(a) The Unions, 

(b) Competing Industries, or, 

(c) In the case of the Railroads, are largely influenced by the U. S. Labor Board and whose findings have an 
influence upon the labor market in the sections which the railroads serve. 

Package costs, paper and packing material are primarily established on the basis of cost plus a profit, modified by the 
demand from this industry and the demand from other industries for the same material. For example, the wood that goes 
into packages will not freely seek that channel if it has an outlet at twice the price in some other channel. This was powerfully 
illustrated in the package costs of 1920. The charge for Government inspection is fixed by the United States Government. 
The maximum interest rate is theoretically fixed by law. Insurance is determined by the insurance companies. Storage 
charges are established by the warehouses which store the commodities, primarily on the basis of cost plus a profit, modified 
by the extent of the demand from this industry and the demand from other industries or commodities for the same space. 
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When some other commodity than fresh fruits and vegetables can and will pay materially more for the same space, the storage 
charge is inevitably affected. Cartage charges are fixed by the carting companies or individuals on the same basis as above 
and subject to the same modifications. It is obvious that the cost of equipment, upkeep and operation, as determined by 
competitive conditions as related to all industries involved, enter into this charge. 

It should therefore be clear, 

First — -That these fixed charges are not established by the wholesale distributor, except in those cases where a whole- 
saler may maintain his own facilities such as cartage, and even then, it should be clear that competitive conditions determine 
the amount of the charges. 

Second — That these charges are in no sense determined by the sales price of the commodity to which they attach. 
For example, in big crop years when the demand is necessarily strong for the various services and materials mentioned and 
the sales price is relatively low, many of those services and materials which are influenced by demand, as we have indicated, 
are, as a rule, higher than during a short crop year when the demand for the services and materials is less and the sales 
price of the commodity is higher. In short, conditions in this and other lines being equal, such fixed charges as are subject 
to modification by demand are the highest at times when the commodity can least afl^ord to bear them. 

Third — ^That these charges are either the result of law, the necessary demand of the commodities comprising this 
ndustry for service and materials, competitive demand from other lines, the operation of the factor of labor, or, are the 
outcome of the combined action of all factors. 

Several of these fixed charges, such as freight, express and all transportation costs are a lien upon the commodity. 
Under the law and practice applicable to the payment of transportation charges it is a rare occurrence when such charges 
are not collectible from either the commodity, the shipper or receiver. Storage charges are also a lien upon the commodity 
and are collectible either from the commodity or the person responsible for them or both. 

As already stated, these fixed charges do not fluctuate with the Sales Price of the commodity to which they apply and 
are not established in relation to that Sales Price. 

We, therefore, have this situation: 

First — In the case of consigned goods, the fixed charges exclusive of overhead, incurred at point of distribution or 
which have followed the goods through, must be satisfied from the Sales Price before the shipper or producer can obtain 
anything and before the commission merchant can obtain his commissions; 

Second — In the case of purchased goods, all fixed charges incurred or assumed by the purchaser must be satisfied from 
the Sales Price before the purchaser can get back the purchase price or make a profit. If, of course, the wholesale dealer 
(purchaser) can not get back the purchase price plus the fixed charges, he takes a loss and his only alternatives are to either 
quit business or buy from the producer at a lower level, and in the latter event the burden must ultimately rest upon the 
producer. 

The producer, shipper and wholesale merchant and distributor have no liens or priorities. They can get only what 
remains of the fluctuating sale price after satisfying the fixed charges without regard to the cost of the commodity or out of 
pocket losses. 

It is, therefore, very apparent how important are the factors of fixed charges in view of the fact that the Sales Price 
is a variable dependent upon the daily law of supply and demand; a fact, however, which is more often overlooked than 
recognized. Under these conditions the producer, shipper, wholesale merchant and distributor must inevitably bear and 
do bear the burden of any loss sustained and shoulder the hazards of the industry including market fluctuations. And the 
hazards are many, including crop reduction or destruction by freezes, drouths, excessive rain, wind, hail and insects, the 
hazards of transportation, such as car shortage, freezing, overheating, deterioration and delays in transit, which are never 
fully covered at the best by claims, deterioration in storage, market hazards caused by unseasonable weather, poor condition, 
business depression, lack of buying power, over-supply, bad debts, etc. 

J study of the subsequent data under this subject. Fart III, will clearly show that as "fixed charges" increase without a 
corresponding increase in the sales price, the effect must be, either to cause the producer and wholesaler to curtail the use of ser- 
vices and materials, or to avoid shipping medium grades because of their inability to stand the charges, thereby removing from 
markets important supplies and directly affecting a large class who consume those grades, or to ultimately force a curtailment of 
production itself. 

All of which emphasizes the necessity of relating the fixed charges more closely to what the traffic will bear, rather than 
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to establish them in the abstract without such relation. This principle is fundamental if the fresh fruit and vegetable 
industry is to maintain itself on the basis of present volume of traffic. 

It requires no imagination to see clearly that one after another of the fixed charges could be pegged at such a point that 
the major portion of the fluctuating Sales Price would be absorbed by them. There is a point in fixed charges beyond which 
the industry cannot live. 

The effect of fixed charges in both production and distribution during the 1920-1921 season will be shown hereafter. 
The subject of deflation will also be discussed. 

OVERHEAD OR COST OF DOING BUSINESS 

The average overhead or cost of doing business in fresh fruits and vegetables for the United States, exclusive of salaries 
to executive officers, as shown by the Food Administration report for the year August 1, 1917, to July 31, 1918, was 5.91% 
of the Sales Price; including salaries, 7.38%. The same cost as shown by. the present survey and for the six cities covered, 
exclusive of salaries to executive officers and interest on capital, is 5.3%; with salaries, 6.16%. 

The difference in the overhead as shown by the U. S. Food Administration for the year 1917-1918 for the United States 
as a whole and that secured for the six cities covered in this survey in 1920-1921 has already been discussed — see Note, 
page 84. 

The method of distribution in that portion of the United States west of the Mississippi is in the main quite distinct 
from that east of the River. The work is largely done by jobbing houses operating extensive plants who make their pur- 
chases in carlots and who sell to the retailers direct. They maintain large stocks of all available perishable commodities 
at all times, and, in addition to serving the town or city where they are located, as a rule canvass the outside trade through 
travelling salesmen, often over a radius of several hundred miles, making deliveries in small lots by truck, express or freight, 
as the occasion demands. Under these conditions, with the sparse population, the great area covered, the costs of doing 
business are higher than in the East. 

The overhead or cost of doing bnsiness from 1918 to 1922 for the United States as a whole would exceed the figures 
for the six cities covered by this Survey for the reasons stated above. It would at least equal the figures shown by 
the Food Administration report on the same types of business and would undoubtedly show some advance due to in- 
creases in labor, cartage, rent, heat, light, supplies and other items entering into overhead. 

Overhead is made up of such items as rent, heat, light, power, taxes, telephone, telegraph, postage, office and plant 
supplies, advertising, bank collections, salesmen, office help, labor, interest on loans and advances when not chargeable to 
specific commodities, insurance on employees, plant and 'equipment, repairs and depreciation, bad debts, transportation 
losses in many cases, railroad undercharge claims, store deliveries and in some cases cartage generally when not allocated, 
travelling expenses and brokerage and commissions to salesmen or agents, losses from business depression, deterioration 
shrinkage, shortages and miscellaneous items ordinarily not allocated. In the fresh fruit and vegetable industry, interest 
on invested capital is not as a rule included in "overhead." Neither is there any general rule with reference to salaries, 
especially of partners or individual owners. In many cases no salaries are charged. In other lines of industry, however, the 
general practice is to include not only interest on capital but proper salaries to executive officers of corporations, partners 
or the individual owner. 

While the overhead is theoretically under the control of the wholesalers it will be noted that many of the items fall 
within the same category as the fixed charges previously discussed. Rent, heat, light, power, taxes, telephone, telegraph, 
postage, office and plant supplies, advertising, bank collections, interest, insurance, cost of repairs, travelling expenses, 
undercharges and other items are all determined and fixed by other agencies. As to labor and employees generally the 
wholesaler is in competition with other industries. Transportation losses, shrinkage and shortage are sustained in spite 
of every effort to prevent. Cartage charges, when the service is performed by the carting companies, are determined by 
those companies; when performed by the wholesaler, by the cost of equipment, labor and upkeep in competition with all 
other lines. 

The chief control which the wholesaler has is to determine to what extent many of these items can be used and to see 
that none are used in undue amounts. 

That the wholesaler has been efficient and economical in this field is shown conclusively by the figures. Those costs or 
greater ones would have to be paid by whatever agency distributed the commodity. The relatively low percentage of over 
head is made possible only by volume of business and maintaining it throughout the year, by handling a large number of 
commodities and by the actual work, direct supervision and long hours of the principals themselves, features which are 
hereafter discussed under Distribution, Part V. 
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FACTORS ENTERING INTO PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION COSTS 

To the casual observer the mature fruit on the tree or vegetable in the field may appear to be largely the result of an 
act of benevolent Providence. The placing of this fruit or vegetable on the table of a consumer three thousand miles away 
may seem to be a very simple operation. Let us consider some of the operations necessary to the production of fruits and 
vegetables and some of the items entering into the cost of distribution. 

The commercial fruit grower has many things to do before picking beautiful and perfect fruits. He must spray, prune 
fertilize, cultivate and perform innumerable operations to bring his product to maturity. He must wait years for his trees 
to come into bearing, meanwhile contending with frost, drouth, insects, winds and many other difficulties. The progress 
of the mature fruit from the time it hangs on the tree until it reaches the ultimate consumer cannot be accomplished by magic. 
The commodity must be picked, packed, protected against heat and cold, graded or sorted, often re-packed or re-sorted, 
carted, often placed in common or cold storage at point of origin, in transit or at destination, transported and distributed. 
Distribution must at all times receive personal supervision and attention. Literally dozens of factors and necessary items 
of expense enter into the production and distribution of fruits and vegetables. We shall endeavor to enumerate some of 
these items. 



SOME IMPORTANT PRODUCTION COSTS AND HAZARDS 
FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 



Labor Costs 


Costs Other Than Labor 












Hazards 


Maintenance 


Handling 


Material 


Fixed 




Preparation of Land 


Picking or Harvesting 


Cost of Seed or Plants 


Taxes 


Weather Hazards such as 


Fertilizing 


Housing Crops 


Fertilizer 


Insurance 


Frost, Freezing, Ex- 


Planting 


Hauling Packages 


Spray Material 


Equipment Charges 


cessive Heat, Drought, 


Re-setting 


Hauling to Packing 


Package Costs 


Depreciation 


Floods, Hail, Wind, 


Pruning 


House 


Labels, Paper, etc. 


Interest 


Snow 


Disposal of Brush 


Packing 


Cushions 


Water Rent 


Injury from Insects and 


Cultivating and Care 


Grading 


Caps 


Land Rent 


Diseases, Animals, etc. 


of Crop 


Wrapping 


Stencils 




Failure of Seed to Germi- 


Cover-Cropping 


Curing 


Ice for Packages 




nate 


Handling Cover-crop 


Grading and Packing 


Gasoline and Oil 




Plants Untrue to Name, 


Propping 


Labor 






etc. 


Thinning 


Grading and Pack- 






Labor Problems 


Spraying 


ing 






Inability to Harvest at 


Dusting 


Supervision 






Proper Time Due to 


Irrigating 


Nailing 






Weather Conditions, 


Supervision 


Stamping 
Labeling 

Hauling to Station 
Temporary Storage 






Ripening of Several 
Crops at Same Time, 
Lack of Efficient La- 
bor, etc. 
Breakdown of Machine- 



Many or all of the above cost items must be considered in connection with the production of practically every fruit 
or vegetable. These costs must be satisfied before the grower receives anything for his labor. 
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SOME IMPORTANT DISTRIBUTING COSTS AND HAZARDS 
FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
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Financing 



Financing Crop Move- 
ment including Inter- 
est 
Interest on Freight 
Insurance 



Advertising 
Brands 



Special 



Transportation 



Handling Costs 



Hazard 



Freight 

Refrigeration in Transit 

Protection Against Cold 

by Heater Service 
Expense of Caretakers 

with Cars 
Demurrage 
Diversion 
Storage in Transit 
Ice at Destination 
Tallying and Sorting 
Stripping 
Bracing 
False Floors 
Paper, Shavings 
Straw, etc. 



Cold or Common Storage 

Pre-cooling 

Loading on Cars 

Warehousing 

Tallying and Checking 

Weighing 

Processing or Curing 

Re-sorting 

Re-packing 

Ripening 

Washing Vegetables 

Trimming 

Packages 

Packing Material 

Unloading 

Cartage 

Inspection by Govern- 
ment or Private Agen- 
cies 

Re-coopering 

Cushions 

Caps 

Stencils 

Strapping or Wiring 



Shrinkage 

Deterioration 

Damage in Transit not 
Covered by Claims, 
including Consequen- 
tial Damage 

Car Shortage 

Delays in Transit not 
Covered by Claims 

Freezing; Overheating 

Collection of Claims 
Against Carriers 

Market Hazards Caused 
by Delays, Decline 
ijn Values, Excess- 
ive Supplies, ;Un- 
seasonable Weather, 
Poor Condition, Busi- 
ness Depression, Ra- 
cial and Local Food 
Habits, Holidays,Lack 
of Buying Power, 
Competition of other 
Commodities (local or 
imported). Exports, 
Imports, etc. 



Selling 



Telegraphic 

Charges 
Supervision 
Sales Force 
Traffic Force 
Telephone 
Heat and Light 
Power 
Rent 
Insurance on 

Plant and 

Employees 
Labor 
Postage 
Office Supplies 
Bank Collection 
Collections 
Discount and 

Interest 
Taxes 
Repairs 
Depreciation 
Bad Debts 
Advertising 



We have considered the above items from the standpoint of the commodity itself and not with respect to any particular 
agency engaged in distribution. By whatever method fruits and vegetables are distributed a large number of the above 
expense items will be encountered before the commodity reaches the retail distributor. The cost items appearing under 
the head of "Selling" are largely those of the wholesaler but they are cost items, none the less, and must be met by whoever 
performs wholesale distribution whether it be the government, grower or present wholesaler. The present wholesaler, as 
developed by the Food Administration data and this Survey for the cities covered, brings these wholesale selling costs to 
a low percentage of the selling price. It is exceedingly doubtful whether any other method of distribution would result 
in a lower wholesale overhead. 

We refer elsewhere to the tendency on the part of unthinking people to subtract the price of the fruit on the tree or 
the vegetable in the field from the selling price and then ascribe the difference to waste, inefficiency and profiteering. We 
may be sure that the farmer is not profiteering or wasteful when we consider the number of cost items encountered in bringing 
his products to maturity. We may be assured that the spread between the price to the farmer and the wholesale selling 
price at point of distribution is not represented in waste or inefficiency, when we consider the necessary factors involved 
and the number of cost items in distribution which must be met, regardless of who performs this service. 



We have drawn for purposes of illustration a somewhat hard and fast line between the field of the producer and the 
field of the distributor in enumerating cost items. As a practical matter this hard and fast line is not maintained. For 
example, the wholesale distributor in a large number of cases performs the service of assembling, grading and packing and 
in some instances picks the fruit, furnishes the packages, does the hauling, etc. He may finance the grower or even actually 
participate in part or all of the growing operations. This particular feature is covered elsewhere in this Survey. However, 
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one thing should be kept definitely in mind; the same cost items are encountered regardless of who performs the service. 
If the distributor undertakes to grow fruits and vegetables, he must perform the same operations that the grower performs. 
If the grower or any other agency undertakes the work of distribution, he cannot escape certain definite and necessary 
cost items which enter into distribution. 



SOME OF THE COSTS AND FACTORS OF DISTRIBUTION 

Starting with the fruit on the tree or the vegetable in the field, there are, as heretofore shown, many things that have 
to be done and varying items of expense necessarily incurred before the product leaves the wholesaler's hands or is placed 
in the hands of the consumer. The great majority of our people have no conception of this. Most of them at best have 
only a vague idea that there is any expense or any labor or problems involved between the orchard and the field on the one 
hand and the final sale at wholesale or retail in the distributing centers. Given a general price in the orchard or field without 
regard to variety, grade or condition, and a wholesale or retail selling price in a remote market, regardless of whether that 
price applies to the same grade, variety or condition, they are inclined to subtract one from the other, and, without stopping 
to acquire actual knowledge, assign the difference as clear profit to the distributor. In other words, the spread between the 
orchard and the field on the one hand and the final sale at point of distribution on the other hand is ascribed to the ineffi- 
ciency, the extravagance in overhead, the wastefulness or the rapacity of the distributor. This in most cases is not done 
deliberately but comes from the tendency of people to jump at hasty conclusions without taking the trouble to get at 
the facts. 

In the hope of encouraging more accurate thought as to wholesale distribution, to develop the relationship between 
fixed charges on the one hand and overhead and profits or losses on the other hand, and to bring a little nearer to the front 
the idea that there are always problems not apparent to the casual and unfamilar observer, studies of a few commodities 
are given below. Time and expense prevent us from covering all commodities in detail, interesting and valuable as it would 
be. Those given, however, are illustrative. We are, as heretofore stated, speaking only for the wholesaler. 



COST OF HANDLING A BOX OF APPLES 

The necessity for the facts instead of having an opinion was never more apparent than it is today. 

A car of Box Apples containing 756 boxes, shipped in October, 1920, from the State of Washington and stored adjacent 
to New York City, cost 12.85 per box f.o.b. the State of Washington. These apples were held in storage a short time and 
were sold at an average prjce of $4,236 per box. Applying the actual overhead of the business to this commodity and 
by crediting a claim against the railroad of $77.00 which had not been paid at the time of obtaining this data, the whole- 
saler made a net profit of $15.88 on the car, or 2c per box, out of which he had to meet interest on his capital and his own 
salary. It took $1,466, including overhead, to meet the expenses incurred in transporting and distributing $2.85 worth of 
box apples, or 51.4% of the f.o.b. purchase price. 

On these high priced apples the percentage amount paid for freight is reduced below the average for all apples. The 
shipper and the railroad together received 93.02% of the total sales price. 

In considering the subject oj fixed charges and the subsequent data, particular attention is directed to the relation of "fixed 
charges" to grade, quality and the value of the commodity. This particular car was of high grade apples bf a particularly 
desirable variety and selling at a price much above the average. The effect of "fixed charges" on this car which, by virtue of its 
grade, variety and value, was in a better position than many to stand the charges, will appear clearly. The fixed charges against a 
car containing apples of lower grade or of a less desirable variety and selling for much less would have been precisely the same on 
a similar movement. 
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The expenses on this car were: 
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Item 



Freight to Storage 

Additional Icing or Heater Charge 

Freight from Storage to New York 

Tally Charges (2) 

Diversion in Transit and Misc. Charges . 

Misc. Handling Costs, viz: 

Storage, Short Term 

Insurance 

Cartage 

Purchase Price F.O.B 







Percent of 


Amount 


Amount 


Total Sales 


per Box 


$739.62 1 








18.64 








55.59 


$824.89 


25.75 


$1,091 


4.34 








6.80 








66.78 ] 






7.42 $107.96 


3.37 


.142 


33.76 








2,154.60 


67.27 


2.85 



Total Cost Delivered New York 


3,087.45 


96.39 


4.084 








Total Sales 


.... 3 202.80 


100.00 


4.236 








Wholesaler's Gross Profit 


115.35 


3.61 
5.51 
1.90 


.162 


Wholesaler's Operating Cost (1) 


176.47 


.233 


Wholesaler's Total Loss (1) 


61.12 


.081 








Wholesaler's Net Profit If Claim Is Paid 


15.88 


.49 


.021 









(1) Applying actual overhead of the buBiness for the season, and does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 

(2) Tally charges are made by the railroad at the terminal for tallying the load. 

Fixed Charges — It will be noted that the fixed charges of freight, icing or heater charges, tally charges, diver- 
sion in transit, storage, insurance and cartage necessarily incurred in bringing this carload of apples from the shipping 
station in the State of Washington and selling it at wholesale in the City of New York were $932.85, or $1,233 per box, and 
constituted 43.3% of the f.o.b. purchase price and 29.12% of the sales price. Freight alone was $1,091 per box,or 25.75% 
of the wholesale sales price. None of these charges could be escaped or reduced, no matter who sold the car. They would 
have to be paid under any system of marketing. None of them were costs fixed by the wholesaler and none of them went 
into his pocket. These "Fixed Charges" were 8 times greater than the wholesaler's gross profit and 5.3 times greater 
than his overhead. While the wholesaler sustained a total loss of $61.12, not including salaries or interest on capital, "Fixed 
Charges" received gross $932.85. 

The shipper received f.o.b. 67.27% of the sales price. The fixed charges were 29.12% of the sales price. For every 
dollar paid f.o.b. for apples 43.3 cents additional were necessary to pay fixed charges. 

Taking a further step and adding to the above the average costs of picking, packing, package and paper, which prevailed 
in the Wenatchee District in 1920, we have the following fixed costs per box for the items indicated: 

Item Amount per Box 

Picking $ .12 

Sorting, Packing, Nailing, Stamping 209 

Box Shook 299 

Paper 103 

Freight ., 1.091 

Storage short term I 

Insurance 1 142 

Cartage J 

1.964 

None of these charges was fixed by or went into the pocket of the wholesaler. They constitute 46.3% of the sales 
price of $4,236 per box. 

If to the above sum we add the increase for long term storage, insurance, unloading and cartage hereafter shown in 
the case of 82 cars, or 17 cents increase, the total of the items specified above would aggregate $2,134 per box, or over 50.2% 
of the sales price. 
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The fixed charges per car on the above items alone, none of which were fixed by or went to the wholesaler, would 
aggregate $1,484.78 to $1,613.30. 

Particular attention is called to the fact that the costs specified do not include costs of production, temporary ware- 
housing, the wholesaler's overhead, or profit to either producer or wholesaler. 

When a few items of "fixed charges" reach the above levels, the ability of the lower grades to incur and carry those charges 
demands very careful thought. 



COSTS ON 201 CARS WESTERN BOX APPLES TO CHICAGO 
AND OTHER EASTERN MARKETS 

These cars originated in the State of Washington and moved to Chicago and other cities 
in the East in the season September, 1920, to April, 1921. They contained 147,634 boxes or 
an average of 7343^ boxes per car. 

The following are the actual costs in bringing these apples from the shipping station at 
point of origin and placing them in the jobbers' stores at destination. 



Total 

Item Amount 

Freight Charges $137,217.84 

Commission 22,145.10 

Storage on 147 Cars 26,455.64 

Exchange 92.41 

Cartage 561.42 

Government Inspection* 543.66 

Interest on Money Advanced to Pay Freight Charges 1,678. OS 

Insurance 1,408. 12 

Labor 1,279.77 



Percent of 
Sales Price 



Amount 
per Box 



38.027 


10.9294 


6.137 


.1500 


7.332 


.1790 


0.026 


.0006 


0.155 


.0038 


0.151 


.0037 


0.465 


.0114 


0..390 


.0095 


0.354 


.0087 



Total Charees 


$191,381.99 


63.037 


$1.2961 








Net fo Shinnpr 


169,460.99 


46.963 


1.1479 










$360,842.98 


100.000 


$2.4440 









♦NOTE — Government Inspection is a charge made by the United States Government, Department of Agriculture, for investigation and certification 
to shippers and other interested parties as to the quality and condition of fruits and vegetables when received in interstate commerce. 

The wholesaler's cost of doing business, applying the pro rata of the actual operating cost of the business for the year 
1920, but not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers, was 5.4%, leaving him a net profit of $2,659.58, 
or 1.8 cents per box, or .737%. 

Fixed Charges — The fixed charges, not including commissions, aggregated $169,236.89, or 46.9% of the sales price, 
or $1,146 per box, and were practically the same as the shipper received. None of these charges was established by the 
wholesale dealer and none of them went into his pocket. The wholesaler received a gross profit of 6.137%,or 15 cents per 
box. The "Fixed Charges" were 7.64 times as much as the wholesaler received in gross profit, 8.7 times his overhead and 
63 times his net profit, not including interest on capital or salaries of executives. 

If to the above fixed charges be added the picking, packing and package costs previously shown averaging jj cents per box, 
we have a total affixed charges covering the items indicated of $2.02J per box, out of an average wholesale sales price of $2,444 
per box of which the wholesale distributor received IS cents gross. 
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COSTS ON 102 CARS BOX APPLES 

These apples were purchased in the States of Oregon and Washington in the Fall of 1920 
and sold in New York City. (20 cars were sold on arrival and 82 were stored.) 

Percent of Amount 
Item Amount Total Sales per Box 

Freight Charges... $77,112.83 30.02 $1,032 

Freight and Icing $75,473.11 

Additional Icing or Heating, 43 cars 568.99 

Diversion in Transit, 63 cars 194.67 

Tally Charge at Destination, 100 cars (1) 433.20 

Demurrage, 22 cars 442.86 

F.O.B. Purchase Price 182,755.54 71.16 2.446 

Misc. Handling Costs 19,192.18 7.47 .257 

Storage, 82 cars 15,044.11 

Insurance on Goods Stored 913.98 

Unloading at Storage, 67 cars (2) 1,527.08 

Cartage, 81 cars 1,348.77 

Items not Segregated 358.24 

Total Cost $279,060.55 108.66 3.734 

Total Sales 256,816.61 100.00 3.437 

Wholesaler's Operating Loss 22,243.86 8.66 .298 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost (3) 14,150.60 5.51 .189 

Wholesaler's Total Loss (3) 36,394.46 14.16 .487 

Claims filed on 96 cars, 1 claim missing 7,131.15 2.77 .095 

(1) Tally charges are made by the railroad at the terminal for tallying the load. 

(2) Unloading charges were made in addition to storage charges by the cold storage company* 

(3) The overhead is the pro rata of the actual operating cost of the business for the year 1920. Does not include interest on capital or salaries of ex- 
ecutive officers. 



1. Fixed Charges — ^The fixed charges of freight, icing or heater service, diversion, tally charges, demurrage, 
storage, insurance, unloading at storage, cartage, etc., necessarily incurred in bringing these apples from the State of Wash- 
ington and putting them in the jobbers' or retailers' stores,none of which was fixed by the wholesaler, aggregated $96,305.01, 
or 52.6% of the f.o.b. purchase price and 37.49% of the sales price, or $1,289 per box. The "Fixed Charges" were 6.8 times 
greater than the wholesaler's overhead. While the whiblesaler sustained a first or operating loss of $22,243.86 and a total 
loss of $36,394.46, not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers, "Fixed Charges" received gross 
$96,305.01. 

For every dollar paid f.o.b. for apples 52.7 cents additional were necessary to pay "Fixed Charges." 

2. Profit and Loss — Fifty-two (52) of the 102 cars sold at a price in excess of gross cost; in other words, 
made a gross profit of $9,906.43. This varied from $3.37 per car to $646.08. In the case of the remaining 50 cars, a loss 
varying from $8.45 to $1,317.68 per car was sustained, the loss being $32,150.29, leaving an operating loss of 
$22,243.86 on the 102 cars. 

In addition to this loss, the factor of overhead secured by taking the operating cost of the business for the year 1920 
was $14,150.60, making a total loss of $36,394.46, or 48.07c per box, without allowing anything to cover interest on capital 
or salary of the owner or his executive officers. In this case the actual salary allowed to executive officers was .901% of the 
Total Sales. 

3. Claims — Claims were filed on 96 of the 102 cars for broken boxes and on two of these there were claims for 
delay in transit. 

The claims totaled $7,131.15 or 9.53c per box. (One claim missing.) 

There was no serious loss from freezing, which frequently occurs, and the above claims are largely for boxes broken. 
These boxes are taken by the railroad, repaired and sold, so that the above is not a total loss to the railroads involved. 
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Statement Covering the 20 Cars Sold On Arrival, 14,894 Boxes 

Taking the 20 cars sold on arrival, 14 of these made a gross profit and 6 a loss. 

The average f.o.b. cost per box of these 20 cars was $2.34 while the average f.o.b. cost of the 102 cars of which they 
are a part was $2,446. 

The average sales price per box in both cases was almost identical — $3.43 per box. 



It is worthy of note that one of these 20 cars made a gross profit of $646.08 or 85c per box, while another car failed to 
make its cost by $957.07 or $1.26 per box, so that the average gross profit on the 14,894 boxes in these 20 cars was $938.89 
or 6.3c per box. 

The overhead, not including interest on capital or salaries of executive officers, secured by applying pro rata the actual 
overhead for the season's business in 1920 on the total sales basis, was almost 19c per box, so that the fruit sold on arrival 
incurred a total loss of 12.6c per box. 

The period of sale of these 20 cars was distributed throughout the whole period of shipment. 



Item Amount 

Freight Charges 

Freight and Icing $14,565.92 

Additional Icing 22.66 

Demurrage 198.00 

Diversion in Transit 12.18 

Tally Charge 84.64 

F.O.B. Purchase Price 

Misc. Handling Costs 

Commission 187.72 

Unloading 22.54 

Cartage 168.12 

Insurance 24.50 

Miscellaneous 1 10.08 

Total Cost 

Total Sales 

Wholesaler's Gross Profit 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost (2) 

Wholesaler's Total Loss (2) 



Percent of Amount 
Total Sales per Box 



$14,883.40 



29.1 



34,803.75 
512.96 



68.05 
1.00 



$1.00 



2.34 
.03 



$50,200.11 



98.15 



3.37 



51,138.90 



100.00 



3.43 



938.79 
2,817.75 
1,878.96 



1.85 
5.51 
3.66 



.063 
.189 
.126 



NOTE (2)— See page 11. 

1. Fixed Charges — The "Fixed Charges" and the f.o.b. purchase price aggregated 98.15% of the sales price. 
"Fixed Charges" alone, exclusive of commissions of $187.72 paid by the wholesaler, were $15,208.64 and constituted 43.7% 
of the f.o.b. purchase price and 29.5% of the sales price, and were 5.4 times the wholesaler's overhead and 16 times his 
gross profit. While the wholesaler received $938.79 gross profit and sustained a total loss of $1,878.96, not including 
interest on capital or salaries of executives, "Fixed Charges" received gross $15,208.64. 

For every dollar paid f o.b. for apples 44c additional were necessary to pay "Fixed Charges" and with no storage in- 
volved. 

2. Division of the Dollar — Of the Total Sales, freight charges absorbed 29.1% and the shipper received 
68.05%, or a total of 97.15% which went to the railroads and shippers. Miscellaneous Handling Costs absorbed 1%, 
leaving a Gross Profit of 1.85%. Out of this the wholesale dealer had to meet an overhead expense of 5.51%, his interest 
on capital and salary or that of his executive officers; not including the latter items, he had a Total Loss of 3.66%. The 
actual salary allowed to executives in this case was .901% of the Total Sales Price. 
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Statement Covering the 82 Cars Stored, 59,834 Boxes 
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Item 



Amount 



Percent of Amount 
Total Sales per Box 



Freight Charges 

Freight and Icing • $60,907.19 

Additional Icing or Heating 546.33 

Demurrage 244.86 

Diversion in Transit 182.49 

Tally Charge 348.56 

F.O.B. Purchase Price 

Misc. Handling Costs 

Storage 15,044.11 

Insurance on Goods Stored 889.48 

Unloading at Storage 1,504.54 

Cartage 1,180.65 

Items not Segregated 60.44 

Total Cost 

Total Sales 

Wholesaler's Operating Loss 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost 

Wholesaler's Total Loss 



$ 62,229.43 



147,951.79 
18,679.22 



30.26 



71.93 
9.08 



$1,040 



2.472 
.312 



228,860.44 111.27 



3.825 



205,677.71 100.00 



3.437 



23,182.73 11.27 .388 

11,332.85 5.51 .189 

34,515.58 16.78 .577 



Fixed Charges — In the case of the 82 cars which were stored, "Fixed Charges," viz., the line haul and other trans- 
portation charges with storage, cartage, etc., none of which was fixed by the wholesaler or went into his pocket, were 
880,908.65, or an average of $1,352 per box, or 54.7% of the f.o.b. purchase price and 39.34% of the sales price. The whole- 
saler secured neither a gross nor a net profit, but sustained a first or operating loss of $23,182.73, or 38.8 cents per box, or 
11.27%, and a total loss including his cost of doing business, but excluding interest on capital and salaries of executives, of 
$34,515.58, or 57.7 cents per box, or 16.78% of the sales price, which might be reduced about 3% if railroad claims filed in 
regard to these cars were paid in full, while "Fixed Charges" were paid to the extent of $80,908.65. 

For every dollar paid f.o.b. for apples 54.7 cents additional were necessary to pay fixed charges. 



Comparison of the 20 Cars and the 82 Cars 

In the case of the 82 cars which were stored, the f.o.b. purchase price averaged 13.2 cents more per box and fixed 
charges, exclusive of $187.72 commissions paid by the wholesaler on the 20 cars, averaged 33 cents more per box, and 
the total loss averaged 45.1 cents more per box. The average sales price in both cases was practically identical and, there- 
fore, the additional "Fixed Charges" on the 82 cars stored together with the extra amount paid for the fruit f.o.b. account 
for the heavier loss on those cars. 

It requires no further demonstration to show that fixed charges are highly important items in moving apples from point 
of origin and placing them in the hands of the jobber or retailer at point of distribution. In the one case they were $1.02 
per box, exclusive of the commission item on the 20 cars, in the other $1,352, a variation of over 30%. In the first 
instance these fixed charges were 5.4 times the wholesaler's cost of doing business, and in the latter over 7 times as great. 

These are illustrative of the fixed charges incurred between the time of placing the apples on board the car at point 
of origin and their delivery to the jobber or retailer. 

If we add the picking, packing and package costs of 73 cents per box heretofore shown in the Wenatchee District 
and taken as illustrative, we have a total of fixed charges in the case of the 20 cars of $1.75 per box and in the case 
of the 82 cars of $2.08 per box on the respective items covered and not including the wholesaler's overhead or a profit to 
either producer or wholesaler. 
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THE RECORD OF 
68 CARS BARREL APPLES SHIPPED TO CHICAGO SEPT. 8 TO DEC. 14, 1920 

These apples were handled by one firm on consignment in Chicago and sold through the 
store to the retailer or jobber. All shipments were received from the grower and the shipper's 
returns are the grower's share. Average haul 264 miles. All cars except 4 went into storage 
and were held varying lengths of time, depending upon the variety, market and other condi- 
tions. 

Taking all cars, they contained 13,253 barrels, an average of 195 barrels or a load of 
31,300 lbs. per car. 



Item Amount 

Freight Charges $ 5,033-83 

Shipper Received (2) 40,240.54 

Cartage 1,475.95 

Storage on 12,436 Barrels 10,023.97 

Misc. Handling Costs not Segregated 408.55 

Total Cost 57,182.84 

Total Sales 63,417.70 

Wholesaler's Gross Profit (Commission) 6,234.86 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost (1) 3,764.32 

Wholesaler's Net Profit (1) 2,470.54 





Average 


Percent of 


Amount 


Total Sales 


per Barrel 


7.9 


.380 


63.4 


3.036 


2.3 


.111 


15.8 


.756 


.6 


.031 



90.0 



4.315 



100.00 



4.785 



10.00 


.47 


5.92 


.283 


4.08 


.187 



(1) Secured by applying pro rata the cost of doing business for season 1920 and does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 

(2) During this season, barrels cost $1.50 to $1.55 each so that in this case half of the shipper's returns was used in the payment of same. 



The Fixed Charges Paid in Chicago — ^The grower's returns plus the amount paid out for his account 
in fixed charges were 90.0% of the wholesale price. Fixed Charges, — freight, cartage and storage, all of which were in 
effect incurred by the grower, were paid out of the sales price by the commission merchant as agent. Neither the grower 
nor his agent, the commission merchant, had anything to do with fixing these charges which amounted to $16,942.30, or an 
average of $1,278 per barrel, or 42.1% of the f.o.b. returns and 26.6% of the sales price, leaving a net return to the grower 
of 63.4%. For every dollar the commission merchant received gross, "Fixed Charges" were paid to the extent of $2.71. 



(1) Storage on the 68 Cars — Since the factor of storage is an important item in the handling costs, it has been 
analyzed with care. 

The storage rate was 30c per barrel for the first month and 20c for each month thereafter. 

Taking all the cars and dividing the total storage charge by the total number of barrels, it shows an average cost of 
$0,756 per barrel. On the barrels which actually entered the storage, viz., 12,436 in number, the average cost is $0,806, 
and if we consider the matter further we find that some cars were stored but one month while others were stored several 
months, the maximum charges on one car of 272 barrels being $389.00, or $1.43 per barrel; another car of 242 barrels 
paid $346.00, or SI. 42 per barrel. 
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The following gives further data in regard to the 64 cars stored: 

Length of Period of Storage and Cost of Storage 
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Number of Cars 



Number 

of 
Barrels 



Total Amount 

Paid 

for Storage 



Amount per 
Barrel Paid 
for Storage 



Remarks 



16 2,864 $1,074.05 $0,376 

34 6,669 5,326.98 0.799 

14 3,003 3,612.74 1.20 



Short Time 1 to 2 mos. 

Medium Period 

Long Period 



(2) Cartage on the 68 Cars — There was some cartage on every car except three. The cartage rate in Chicago, 
fixed by the Truckmans' Association, was 15c a barrel. In some cases the entire carload was hauled to the store; in others 
delivery was made at the storage. The cartage paid, viz., $1,475.95, or 2.3% of the Total Sales, shows that 9,840 barrels, 
or 74.25% of the total number of barrels, were hauled, hence the actual expenses per barrel on the barrels hauled would be 
15c instead of the average given, vh., lie. 

THE RECORD OF 

18 CARS MICHIGAN APPLES TO CHICAGO 

PURCHASED GOODS 

The 18. cars contained 3,109 barrels of apples, the product of orchards which are regularly 
purchased by this firm for their winter trade. The length of haul was about 145 miles. 



Item Amount 

Freight Charges $1,646.34 

Cartage 394.95 

Storage 3,092.42 

Misc. Handling Costs not Segregated 140.75 

Grower Received 17,099.50 

Total Cost 22,373.96 

Total Sales 19,770.40 

Wholesaler's Operating Loss 2,603.56 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost (1) ; 1,170.41 

Wholesaler's Total Loss (1) 3,773.97 



Percent of 


Amount 


Total Sales 


per Barrel 


8.32 


$0,529 


2.0 


0.127 


15.64 


.995 


.71 


.043 


86.48 


5.50 



113.16 



7196 



100.00 



6.359 



13.16 


.837 


5.92 


.376 


19.08 


1.213 



NOTE (1) Secured by applying pro rata the cost of doing business for season 1920 and does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive 

ofBcers. The data merely confirms that which has preceded it. 

Fixed Charges — In this case the ^rowifr received f.o.b. 86.48% of the wholesale sales price. The "Fixed Char- 
ges" of freight, cartage, storage and miscellaneous handling costs, all of which are fixed by others than the wholesaler but 
which were paid by him since he was owner of the goods, were $5,274.46, or an average of $1,696 per barrel, or 30.8% of the 
f.o.b. purchase price, and 26.67% of the sales price.' The grower and the "Fixed Charges" together took 113.16% of the 
sales price. 

Some of these apples reached the retailer and the balance went to jobbers at 13.16% less than the cost of the apples 
f.o.b. and the "Fixed Charges." 

The wholesaler received neither a gross nor a net profit but sustained a first or operating loss of $2,603.56, or 83.7 cents 
per barrel, or 13.16% of the sales price, and a total loss including his cost of doing business, but not including interest on 
capital and salaries of executives, of $3,773.97, or $1,213 per barrel, or 19.08% of the sales price, while "Fixed Charges" 
were paid to the extent of $5,274.46, or 4.5 times the wholesaler's cost of doing business. 

For every dollar paid the grower, over 30 cents additional were necessary to pay "Fixed Charges." 
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THE RECORD OF 103 CARS OF BARREL APPLES 
PURCHASED GOODS 

103 Cars, viz: 57 from Michigan; 40, Western New York; 4, West Virginia; one each Illinois 
and Maryland. Average haul was 358 miles. These contained 15,480 barrels and 8,316 
bushel baskets — 18,252 barrels or an average load of 177 barrels per car; 29 cars were stored 
for the season and 26 cars were held for a short term, making 55 cars put in storage. The 
balance was sold on arrival. 



Percent of 


Amount 


Total Sales 


per Barrel 


13.03 


$ .693 


9.20 


.489 


1.97 


.104 


80.82 


4.30 



Item Amount 

Freight Charges $12,649.87 

Storage 8,932.64 

Cartage 1,911.54 

Shipper Received 78,471.32 

Total Cost 101,965.37 

Total Sales 97.091.90 

Wholesaler's Operating Loss 4,873.47 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost (1) 4,582.74 

Wholesaler's Total Loss (1) 9,456.21 



105.02 



5.586 



100.00 



5.319 



5.02 


.267 


4.72 . 


.251 


9.74 


.519 



NOTE (1) — Secured by applying pro rata the actual cost of doing business for the year 1920, and does not include interest on capital or salaries of 
executive officers. 

Fixed Charges and other Items — ^The fixed charges of freight, cartage, storage, all of which were fixed by 
others, were paid by the wholesaler, the owner of the goods, and were $23,494.05, or an average of $1,287 per barrel, or 
29.9% of the f.o.b. purchase price and 24.2% of the wholesale sales price. 

The wholesaler secured neither a gross nor a net profit but sustained a first or operating loss of $4,873.47, or 26.7cents 
per barrel, or 5.02% of the sales price, and a total loss, including cost of doing business but excluding interest on capital and 
Salaries of executives, of $9,456.21, or 61.8 cents per barrel, or 9.74% of the sales price, while "Fixed Charges" were paid to 
the extent of $23,494.05, which amount was five times as great as the wholesaler's cost of doing business. 

Some of these apples reached the retailer and the balance went to jobbers at 5.02% less than the cost of the apples 
f.o.b. and the fixed charges. 

For every dollar paid for apples, 29.7 cents additional were necessary to pay fixed charges. 

(1) Storage of the 55 Gars — ^The data shows that storage cost an average of48.9c per barrel on all apples hand- 
led — that is on the entire movement of 103 cars. As a matter of fact, it was actually paid out on 55 cars and some of these 
were stored for a short term, others for longer. The data shows that the cost of storage in the case of one car of 204 
barrels was $314.64, or $1.54 per barrel. This was the maximum and would cover storage for seven months at the rate of 
30c for the first month and 20c for each subsequent month, with 4c charge for labor. 

Length of Period of Storage and Cost of Storage of the 55 Cars 



Number of Cars 



Number 


Total Amount 


Amount per 




of 


Paid for 


Barrel Paid 




Barrels 


Storage 


for Storage 


Remarks 


1,880 


$606.63 


$0,322 


Short Period 
about 1 mo. 


1,835 


1,168.50 


.636 


Medium Period 


6,016 


7,163.41 


1.189 


Long Period 



11. 
11. 

33. 
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THE RECORD OF 
79 CARS OF BARREL APPLES TO NEW YORK 

These apples were grown in Niagara and Orleans Cos., New York, and were mainly- 
shipped by the growers to New York City, so that the shipper's returns are grower's returns. 

The average haul was about 440 niiles. 

The 79 cars contained 13,642 barrels or an average of almost 173 barrels per car. 

The cars were all sold on commission at the wholesale terminal. The apples were stored 
in cold storage at point of origin. All storage charges were paid by the grower, hence same 
do not appear. None of the cars were iced in transit. Freight does not include any refrigera- 
tion. 

Percent of Amount 
Item Amount Total Sales per Barrel 

Freight Charges I 7,747.94 11.52 $0,568 

Cartage 492.02 .73 .036 

Shipper Received 56,214.20 83.59 4.120 

Total Cost 64,454.16 95.84 4.724 

Total Sales 67,243.20 100.00 4.929 

Wholesaler's Gross Profit (Commission) 2,789.04 4.14 .204 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost (1) 1,775.21 2.64 .130 

Wholesaler's Net Profit (1) 1,013.83 1.50 .074 

(1) Secured byapplying pro rata the actual cost of doing business in 1920, and does not include interest on capital or salaries of executive officers. 

With salaries the cost of doing business was 4.6% of the turnover, so that the commission charged in this case did not 
meet the same. Apples are an important article in the business, hence the overhead is a fair representation of the cost 
of handling this commodity in this way. The business is in carlots only and sales are made on the dock. No store expense 
is involved. 



SOME FIXED CHARGES ON THE ABOVE APPLES 

(1) Freight and Cartage amounted to $8,239.96 or 12.25%. 

(2) Picking, Packing, Packages, Hauling, Storage, Loading, etc. 

The following costs were incurred by the grower on 5,380 barrels of tree run apples 
which packed out 4,545 barrels. These are included in the 79 cars. 

Item Amount Per Barrel 

Picking '. $1,614.00 $0,355 

Superintendence 269.00 .060 

Hauling 1,614.00 .355 

Package 5,454.00 1.20 

Packing 1,363.50 .30 

Storage 2,727.00 .60 

Loading 454.50 .10 

Total 13,496.00 2.970 
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(3) Total Fixed Charges — Adding the average freight of 56.8 cents per barrel and 3.6 cents per barrel cartage 
on the 79 cars to the $2.97 per barrel just shown gives a total of $3,574 per barrel "fixed charges," covering the items 
of picking, superintendence, hauling, package, packing, storage, loading, freight and cartage. This was representative of 
the entire lot of 79 cars. 

These "fixed charges" aggregated $48,756.51, an average of $3,574 per barrel, or 72.5% of the wholesale sales price 
of $67,243.20. Not a single one of these charges was under the control of or fixed by the commission merchant, none of 
them went into his pocket. As against the $48,756.51 going for"fixed charges,"the commission merchant received as gross 
profit $2,789.04. The "fixed charges" specified were Vl]/i times the amount the commission merchant received gross 
for his services and over 48 times his net profit. 

The above again illustrates the importance of fixed charges or costs. 

FURTHER DETAILS ON FIXED CHARGES 

(1) "Fixed Cliarges" on -8,630 Barrels — The average cost of package, picking, grading and packing 8,630 
barrels on seven farms in Western New York in 1920 was $2.38 per barrel. With storage of 60 cents per barrel added 
it would be $2.98 per barrel, which agrees with the preceding. 

(2) "Fixed Charges" on 32,297 Barrels — The actual cost of picking, packing, packages, grading, loading and 
storing of this block of apples in Western New York during the 1920-1921 season was $96,298.85, an average of 
$2.98 per barrel. 4,827 barrels were not stored and storage on them has not been included. The "fixed charges" specified on 
the 27,470 stored averaged $3,096 per barrel. These apples were packed by a growers' co-operative packing association. 

The 32,297 barrels sold for $111,756.85 or an average of $3.46 per barrel. 

In addition, $2,850.00 were secured for the cider apples, or an average of 8.8 cents per packed barrel, making a total 
of $3,548 per barrel. 

"Fixed Charges" incurred in bringing the apples from the tree and placing them on board the car ready for shipment 
took $2.98 out of $3,548 received for each barrel, or 84% of the sales price, leaving 56.8c per barrel to cover production costs. 

(3) "Fixed Charges" on 50,731 Barrels of Apples Grown on 39 Farms in the Hudson River Dist- 
rict in 1920 — The costs of picking, packages, packing and hauling averaged $2.53 per barrel. This does not include 
storage. With storage of 60 cents added, the total would aggregate $3.13 per barrel. 

The average of the "fixed charges" covering picking, packing, packages, hauling, storage and loading on the four 
representative illustrations just given is $3.03 per barrel covering all grades and sizes. In one lot out of 30,922 actual 
barrels 4,987 barrels were "Unclassified" grade, part 2]/^ and part lyi inch pack; 10,330 barrels were "A" grade, 2>^ inch 
pack, leaving 15,605 barrels, or 50A%, "A" grade 2}4 and 2^ inch pack. With the "fixed charges" specified, averaging 
$3.03 per barrel, the ability of the lower grades to carry the charges becomes a question for serious consideration. 

26,300 BARRELS 

WESTERN NEW YORK APPLES TO NEW YORK 

PURCHASED GOODS 

Movement of 26,300 barrels apples from Niagara Co., N.Y., to New York City during the season 1920-1921. Storage 
charges were included in the purchase price, so do not appear as a separate item. 

The freight was not secured on 12 cars since same were sold f.o.b. The average haul was about 440 miles. The freight 
on all but 12 cars is shown below together with the total purchase price, and sales and loss on the entire block. 



Percent of 

Item Amount Total Sales 

Freight Charges $10,722.55 $12.47 

Cartage 723.37 .75 

Shipper Receiv ed 82,821.63 96.48 

Total Cost 94,267.55 109^70~ 

Total Sales 85,932.14 100.00 

Wholesaler's Operating Loss 8,335.41 9.70 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost 2,268.61 2.64 

Wholesaler's Total Loss 10,604.02 12.34 
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FIXED CHARGES ON THE ABOVE APPLES 

(1) Freight and Cartage on All but 12 Cars — Paid by the purchaser at destination were 811,445.92, or 
13.22% of the sales price. 

(2) Fixed Charges at Point of Origin — In addition to the freight and cartage, there wer? the costs of 
picking, packages, packings hauling, storing and loading. If we figure these at the lowest factor of cost which we have here- 
tofore shown, 82.97 per barrel, they would amount to 878,111.00. This does not include production costs but only the items 
specified. 

(3) Total of All Fixed Charges Not Including Wholesaler's Overhead — The grand total of all 
the costs specified above is 889,556.92, or 83,624.78 more than the wholesaler sold the apples for at destination and the 12 
cars f.o.b. point of origin, or 104.2% of the final sales price of the entire block. These figures are conservative in that the 
freight on 12 cars is not included for the reasons heretofore stated. Not a single one of these fixed charges, except cartage, 
was under the control of the wholesale dealer and as to cartage, he had to pay the rate charged. Not a single one of them 
went into the wholesaler's pocket and none of them, except freight and cartage, could be said to have been incurred by 
him directly or indirectly. 

A comparison of these fixed charges of 889,556.92 with the wholesaler's overhead or cost of doing business of 82,268.61 
shows that the fixed charges indicated would exceed his overhead by 887,288.31, or were 39.47 times greater. 

THE WHOLESALER'S LOSS 

The wholesaler paid the sum of 882,821.63 for these apples; he further paid 811,445.92 in freight and cartage; 
total 894,267.55. He sold them for 885,932.14, thereby sustaining a first or operating loss of $8,335.41 and a total loss 
including overhead, but not including interest on capital or salaries of executives, of $10,604.02. 

SUMMARY 

The charge is often made that the wholesaler is a profiteer. The impression exists in many quarters that 
there are few or no costs between the orchard or the field on the one hand and the sale at wholesale in the distributing 
markets on the other hand and that where the wholesale sales price at the distributing point is larger than the orchard or 
field price at point of origin, the diiFerence goes into the pocket of the wholesale distributor. In many consuming centers 
both the producer and wholesaler are pilloried as profiteers. In this particular case, the fixed costs of the producer or original 
packer in getting the fruit from the tree on board cars, conservatively figured, were 878,111 or 84,710.63 less than what 
he received for it. This left him about 18 cents per barrel. In addition the wholesaler paid 811,445.92 freight and cartage. 
The total of the fixed charges specified averaged 83.405 per barrel. The wholesale sales price at point of distribution averaged 
$3,267 per barrel. The "fixed charges" specified exceeded the wholesale sales price by 13.8 cents per barrel. 

The necessary steps and costs to get the fruit or vegetable from the orchard or field to the wholesale market are often 
ignored or are not known or no effort is made to ascertain them. "WHAT HAPPENS IN THE DARK" is the usual 
expression and is regarded as a sufficient statement of fact. 

The impression also prevails that the wholesale dealer figures up his costs, adds a large profit with one hand and rakes 
in the money with the other hand. The law of supply and demand is thought to be a dead letter in the fruit and vegetable 
industry. 

The foregoing facts have been given as illustrative of two things in the fruit and vegetable industry: 

(1) Some of the costs in getting fruits and vegetables to market; 

(2) The inexorable working of the law of supply and demand. Apples which cost the wholesaler $94,267.55 were 
sold by him for $85,932.14. 

VARIATIONS IN SALES PRICES 

The statement is often made in the press, in addresses, before legislative committees, to public officials and departments, 
that a certain fruit or vegetable sold for so much in the orchard or field five hundred or three thousand miles away, and so 
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much in small quantities or for single units in the retail stores, or at fruit and vegetable stands. Such statements as, "Apples 
sold for a dollar a bushel in Western New York, Michigan, Missouri or the Pacific Northwest and I had to pay fifty or 
seventy-five cents a peck at my grocery store and five or ten cents for a single apple on a fruit stand," are frequent. The 
difference between an isolated retail price and the alleged price in the orchard and field is frequently assigned to profiteering 
on the part of the producer, wholesaler or retailer or all three. We again wish to make it clear that we are speaking only 
for the wholesaler. 

Such statements as we have referred to are without the slightest value unless the elements of identity are maintained 
and the fixed charges taken into account. For example, a bushel of tree run Ben Davis may sell in the orchard for a dollar 
and one extra fancy large size Delicious sell on a fruit stand for ten cents. It does not follow from this that the wholesaler 
or anyone else made a profit on either one. A barrel of tree run Baldwins may sell in an orchard in one section for $3 and 
a barrel of 2^ inch Fancy Baldwins from another section or even the same county may sell at wholesale in the distributing 
market for $6. This does not mean that the wholesaler has made $3 per barrel less the freight charge. As a matter of fact, 
he may have lost on both barrels. This loose method of reasoning has been altogether too prevalent. It is no reasoning 
at all. 

To know the final relative sales value in the distributing market of the barrel bought at $3 as compared with the one 
sold at $6, one must know a great many other things. He would have to know how many 2J^ inch and larger apples of 
the same grade and condition could be packed out of the tree run barrel, which contains everything just as it came from the 
tree, cider apples, culls, small sizes, large sizes, etc. He would have to know the packing charge, storage, and all other 
costs or fixed charges. 

There are a large number of grades, sizes and varieties of fruits and vegetables. Variations in condition, appearance 
and value are wide. 

For example, in barrel apples there are a large number of varieties. In New York State each variety under the law 
has to be graded into "Fancy," Standard "A," Standard "B," Standard "C," or "Unclassified." These five grades are 
further subdivided into sizes and must be marked with the minimum size of the apples in the barrel in variations of one- 
quarter of an inch, like 2 in., 2yi in., 2>^ in., etc. 

These standards are minimum standards in that a certain grade can not be lower than the standard fixed by law but 
can be better. There is often a difference of $1 per barrel in the wholesale sales value at point of distribution of two barrels 
of apples of the same variety, both qualifying as Standard "A," 2]/i inch. There is a wide variation in the sales value of 
"Unclassified" even in the same variety and a material difference between a 2 inch and a lyi inch pack of the same variety 
in the "A" grade, and all the other grades. The variation would be very wide between a Fancy 2^ inch or 3 inch barrel 
of Greenings on the one hand and a barrel of "B" grade, 2 inch on the other hand. 

When one adds to the above the large number of varieties, the variation in condition in which they reach the market, 
the demand of certain markets for certain varieties at certain times in certain condition, it is apparent that the factors of 
identity must be preserved and that to determine results the particular lot of apples in question must be followed from the 
orchard until they leave the wholesaler's hands, or, better yet, through to the retailer. Each variety, each grade, each size, 
has a different value and even the same variety and size in the same grade. The apples from one section or state or shipper 
are very often worth more than from another section, state or shipper, grade for grade. 

The practice of matching up sales in the rough, so to speak, at point of origin with newspaper and market quotations 
at destination, with no regard to identity, condition or necessary costs, is most misleading and deceptive. 

New York State has been cited as illustrative. Many other states have similar laws and where there are no laws just 
as wide variations in grade exist under other marks. The same principle applies to other fruits and vegetables. Apples 
have been used as an illustration. 

Passing to the box apple states, like Washington, Oregon, Idaho, et al, we again have a large number of varieties packed 
in many sizes and in different grades. Taking Washington as illustrative, there are three grades, "Extra Fancy," "Fancy" 
and "C." The standard sizes or number of apples per box vary from 36 to 225 and smaller. 
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The following table is given as illustrative of relative values of the best packs per 
packed box f. o. b. point of origin in the different grades and sizes in one important sec- 
tion in the fall of 1921: (Selling, packing costs, warehousing, supervision, etc., incurred at 
point of origin have not been deducted.) 

Delicious Extra Fancy 88s and larger $3.00 96s to 150s. ... $2.50 Smaller... $2.00 

Delicious Fancy 88s and larger 2.75 96s to 150s . . . 2.25 Smaller. . . 1.75 

Delicious "C" 88s and larger 2.00 96s to 150 ... . 1.75 Smaller. . . 1.25 

Jonathan Extra Fancy 88s and larger $2.25. 96s to 163s. . . $1.75 175s and smaller.. . $1.35 

Jonathan Fancy 88s and larger 2.00 96s to 163s . . 1.50 175s and smaller. . . 1.15 

Jonathan "C" 88s and larger 1.60 96s to 163s . . . 1.25 175s and smaller. . . 1.00 

Winesap Extra Fancy, regular run of sizes 163s and larger $2.00 175s and smaller. . . $1.40 

Winesap Fancy, regular run of sizes 163s and larger 1.75 175s and smaller ... 1.15 

Winesap "C," regular run of sizes 163s and larger 1.50 175s and smaller . . . 1.00 

Rome Beauty Extra Fancy 100s and larger $1.90 113s to 150 $1.65 163s and smaller... $1.40 

Rome Beauty Fancy 100s and larger 1.75 113s to 150 1.40 163s and smaller... 1.15 

Rome Beauty "C" 100s and larger 1.40 113s to 150 1.15 163s and smaller. . . 1.00 

Spitzenburg Extra Fancy 88s and larger $2.15 96s to 163s. . $1.75 175s and smaller... 11.35 

Spitzenburg Fancy 88s and larger 1.90 96s to 163s . 1.50 175s and smaller'. . . 1.15 

Spitzenburg "C" 88s and larger 1.50 96s to 163s... 1.25 175s and smaller... 1.00 

Stayman Extra Faiicy 100s and larger $1.90 113s to 150s . $1.50 163s and smaller. . . $1.25 

Stayman Fancy 100s and larger 1.75 113s to 150s. . . 1.25 163s and smaller... 1.15 

Stayman "C" 100s and larger 1.40 113s to 150s. . . 1.00 163s and smaller... 1.00 

It will be noted that there is a variation of from $1.25 to $3.00 in Delicious alone. The difference between a "C' 
grade Stayman, 163 and smaller, or a "C" grade Jonathan, 175 and smaller, and an Extra Fancy Delicious, 88 and larger, is 
$2.00 per box. 

The wholesale quotations on the New York market on Nov. 23, 1921, for the varieties and grades covered by the table 
ranged from $1.75 to $4.00 per box, a difference of $2.25 per box. This is not cited for the purpose of determining the selling 
price in New York but merely to show that there is a variation. The particular apples from this district may have sold at 
the top or the bottom, depending on conditions; those from another district may have sold at entirely different prices within 
the range. The factor of identity and all cost factors must be known before indicting men as profiteers. 

The utter fallacy of subtracting the sales price at point of origin of one variety and grade, or possibly no grade at all 
and even unpacked, from the highest quotation of a more valuable variety and higher grade at point of destination, and 
without the elements of identity or taking the fixed charges into account, and assigning the difference to profiteering is 
apparent. 

All of the fruits and vegetables turned out by a district or state are not of the same grade, size and condition, and these 
factors vary with different years. 

The Relation of Varieties, Size and Grade to the Sales Price and Fixed Charges 

The following table shows the variation in grades and sizes in one box apple district 
over a period of six years. The figures are the percentages of each as compared with the 
total packed. Four tier represents sizes 96 to 125; ^Yi tier, sizes 138 to 163; 5 tier, sizes 175 
to 225. 

1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 



Extra Fancy 30 

Fancy 37 

C Grade 33 

4 tier 64 

4>^ tier 23 

5 tier 13 



38 


52 


51 


53 


44 


37 


32 


32 


32 


36 


25 


16 


17 


15 


20 


42 


40 


61 


60 


40 


37 


36 


27 


27 


35 


21 


24 


12 


13 


25 



Each one of the above factors has a vital bearing on the sales price, the returns and "fixed charges." To illustrate 
this point, we give the actual average net returns on a few varieties received by the selling organization in one district in 
1920. 
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WINTER BANANA JONATHAN 

Extra Fancy, 4 tier $2.40 Extra Fancy, 4 tier $1.88 

C Grade, 5 tier 1.00 C Grade, 5 tier 78 

NEWTOWN SPITZENBURG 

Extra Fancy, 4 tier $1.87 Extra Fancy, 4 tier $2.08 

C Grade, 5 tier 1.03 C Grade, 5 tier 93 

The larger sizes and better grades sell for higher prices and return more money to the grower. Not only that, but the 
costs of picking and packing are less. A decrease in the higher grades and an increase in the "C" grades and in the number 
of small apples result in a decrease in the sales price. 

The tables above not only illustrate the variations in grades, sizes and values, but again raise the question of the ability 
of the lower or medium grades of all fruits and vegetables to stand the heavy "fixed charges" which have recently prevailed. 
The lower or medium grades are perfectly good and wholesome and supply an extensive consuming demand at a reasonable 
price range. It is obvious, however, that their ability to stand heavy fixed charges is limited. 

The following examples are given illustrating the variation in the sales value at point of 
destination between different grades and varieties and represent actual carlot movements 
and sales. 

CARLOAD OF APPLES IN BASKETS SHIPPED BY A DEALER FROM 
WESTERN NEW YORK IN OCTOBER, 1920, AND SOLD ON COMMISSION 

IN PHILADELPHIA 

9 Bu. Wolf River No. 1 @ $1.25 $11.25 

1 Bu. Wolf River Short .00 

2 Bu. Wolf River No. 2 @ .75 1.50 

2 Bu. Streaks No. 2 @ .50 1.00 

10 Bu. Mcintosh No. 2 @ .50 5.00 

42 Bu. Wealthy No. 1 @ .85 35.70 

253 Bu. Blush No. 1 @ 1.00 253.00 

76 Bu. Gravenstein No. 1 @ .85 64.60 

33 Bu. Alexander No. 1 @ 1.00 33.00 

39 Bu. Blush No. 2@ .50 19.50 

23 Bu. Gravenstein No. 2 @ .50 11.50 

17 Bu. Alexander No. 2 @ .50 8.50 

4 Bu. Wealthy No. 2 @ .50 , 2.00 

511 Bu. Total Sales $446.55 

Freight $81.11 

Commission ' 22.33 103.44 

Shipper Received $343.11 



The variation in selling price was from 50 cents to $1.25 per bushel according to grade and variety. 

Taking the lowest harvesting and other costs in 1920, not including storage, we have the following "fixed charges" 
per basket: Picking, 12c; Superintendence, 1.66c; Hauling, 5c; Basket and Cap, 34c; Packing, 10c; Loading, 3c; 
Total 65.6c. Nothing has been included for production costs or the wholesale shipper's overhead nor is any storage 
involved. In most cases the basket and cap cost more, running as high as 36c. Freight on the above lot averaged 15.8c 
per basket; Commissions, 4.3c; Total all items specified, 85.7c per basket. It will be noted that 216 baskets failed to 
meet these costs. Practically all of the No. 2 grade sold for 35.2c per basket less than the fixed charges specified. The 
"fixed charges" specified on the 511 baskets equalled $437.92. The sales price exceeded these charges by only $8.63. 

The above illustration not only shows the variation in the selling price of different grades and varieties but again shows 
the inability of the lower grades to carry the fixed charges on the 1920 level. 
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182 BARRELS OF APPLES SHIPPED BY A DEALER FROM WESTERN 

NEW YORK IN DECEMBER, 1920, AND SOLD AT WHOLESALE IN 

PHILADELPHIA 



52 Kings at $4.00 $208.00 

20 Kings (H) at 4.00 80.00 

42 Kings (H) at 3.50 147.00 

65 Kings (C) at 2.00 130.00 

3 Kings Broken at 1.00 3.00 

Total Sales $568.00 

Freight 94.48 

Sorting 4.00 

Commissions 28.40 126.88 

Shipper Received $441.12 

It will be noted that these were all King apples and that the variation in selling price was from $1 for the broken 
packages to $4 for the best grade. 

Incidentally freight absorbed 16.6% of the sales price and commissions 5%. 

150 BARRELS OF APPLES SHIPPED BY A DEALER FROM WESTERN 

NEW YORK IN JANUARY, 1921, AND SOLD 

IN PHILADELPHIA 

25 Spys A 2yi. at $4.50 $112.50 

51 Spys A 2)4 at 3.50 178.50 

43 Kings A 2)4 at 4.00 172.00 

31 Jonathans A 2% at 3.50 108.50 

Total Sales $571.50 

Freight 77.87 

Commissions 28.58 106.45 

Shipper Received $465.05 

It will be noted that the difference in the sales value between the two lots of Spys, both "A" grade 2V< inch, was $1 
per barrel, or over 28%. 

Freight averaged 51.9 cents and commissions 19 cents per barrel. The lowest cost, previously shown, of picking, 
packing, package, hauling, storage and loading for the 1920-1921 season averaged $2.97 per barrel. Total of all 
the items specified above, $3,679 per barrel. Only 68 out of 150 barrels sold in excess of these fixed charges. The total 
sales averaged only 13 cents per barrel more than the fixed charges indicated. Nothing has been included for production 
costs, wholesale shipper's overhead or profit. 

Many more similar examples could be given, not only of apples but other fruits and vegetables as well. The illustra- 
tions are sufficient to show not only the variation in the selling price of different grades and varieties but also the importance 
of a knowledge of the extent to which "fixed charges" affect the production and distribution of these commodities. 
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SOME COSTS ON NEW YORK PEACHES 

Record of 10,417 Bushels of Peaches Produced and Sold on Commission in Boston, New 
York, Philadelphia and Cleveland in 1920 by a Leading and Representative Western New 
York Fruit Grower. 



Item 



Amount Percent of Total 

per Bushel Total Sales Amount 



$1.01 



54.90 $10,521.17 



PRODUCTION COSTS: 

Spraying $0,032 

Trimming 06 

Picking and burning brush 026 

Tractor work 051 

Tractor repairs and depreciation 023 

Grabbing 023 

Nitrate of Soda 048 

Interest on Investment at 6% Ill 

Picking and thinning 165 

Hauling from orchard 019 

Packing 07 

Drawing to station 04 

Package 34 

DISTRIBUTING COSTS: 

Pre-cooling and temporary storage at point of origin incurred by the grower .101 

Transportation costs 459 

Commission @ 8.2% average 153 

Miscellaneous costs — cartage, etc 065 



.78 



42.39 



8,125.26 



Total Cost Delivered at Markets 


1.79 


97.29 


18,646.43 


Total Sales (gross) 


1.84 


100.00 


19,126.81 


Labor Income to Grower 


.05 


2.71 


480.38 









It will be noted that the labor income of five cents per bushel was made possible only by a reduction of the New York 
intra-state rate on peaches from first to third class (Reduction by order of New York Public Service Commission Sept. 10, 
1920). Half of the peaches were sold in New York. On these there was a saving on freight of ten cents per bushel and this 
made possible the average profit shown, viz.: five cents. Nothing has been allowed to the grower for depreciation or 
amortization of orchard. 

Of the wholesale price we find that the grower received 63% out of which he paid 6% for pre-cooling; the carrier re- 
ceived 25%; miscellaneous handling costs such as cartage amounted to about 4%; and the commission merchant received 
8% out of which he must pay an average overhead of 5.3% and also executive salaries and interest on investment before 
securing any profit out of the transaction. 

The average haul in this traffic was between 400 and 500 miles. The proper time in transit should not exceed two or 
three days, yet carriers received for transportation service performed in two or three days 43% of the amount which the 
grower received for his entire year's work in producing the peaches, to say nothing of the years of labor required to bring 
the orchard into bearing. It must be apparent that the rate on peaches is out of all proportion to the value of the commodity 
and the returns to the grower. The classification and rate applicable to New York peaches have been material factors in 
the decline of the industry in that state during the last four years. 

The above statement will show the numerous items which go to make up production and distribution costs. The 
fixed distribution costs, not including commissions, amounted to 34% of the wholesale selling price; none of them was 
fixed by the wholesaler or went into his pocket. 

The growing and marketing of perishables is an intricate and complex business. Before saying that wholesale prices 
are high or low, it is necessary that consideration be given to all the factors which enter into the production and distribution 
costs of the product handled. 
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TOMATOES 

Tomatoes reach the public fresh every day of the year. Some districts specialize in the growing of tomatoes for table 
use. During the winter months supplies are drawn from Cuba, the West Indies and Mexico; later from the Southern 
States. The public require a meaty tomato, free from pulp, cavities and seeds. Such can be obtained by harvesting the 
crop when the tomatoes are full grown but before they are ripe. For long distance shipment it is essential that the tomatoes 
be harvested while still green. It is hazardous to ship them fully ripe. 

Local grown supplies are available on most markets for a few weeks of the year and such are allowed to approach 
maturity before being harvested. Such supplies usually pass directly and quickly into the hands of the retailer, for if not 
used in a few days they deteriorate. For the balance of the season most markets are dependent upon .supplies moved in by 
rail. 

1. Ripening and Repacking — The demand for a daily supply of ripe, meaty tomatoes, uniform in size, free 
from waste, led to the foundation of the business of ripening and repacking tomatoes and their distribution to the trade as 
needed. This is a development of the past twenty years. It is increasing. In a city like Boston, for seven months of the 
year about 50% of all cars which arrive are repacked, the balance are passed to the trade for distribution as they arrive. 
In Chicago,;for the nine months, October to July, about 90% of all arrivals are so handled. Firms specialize in tomatoes. 
They maintain supplies throughout the season and sell direct to the jobbers. 

The tomatoes are received in crates, each tomato wrapped in paper. They are taken out of their cases, unwrapped and 
placed in heated rooms which are kept at the right degree of humidity and temperature to ripen the tomatoes. They are 
examined frequently and the ripe fruits removed as soon as they are in fit condition for sale, when they are again wrapped 
in paper, placed in the basket and back into the carrier and sold. 

In some cities tomatoes are ripened in the boxes in which they arrive without unwrapping. 

2. Grades — Taking the Florida movement as a whole.'abdut half of the shipment will grade "Choice " and such 
will often sell for as much as 25%, or a dollar, per carrier less than "Fancy." In comparing the returns per car it is essential 
to know the grade, variety, condition and all the details regarding the movement and the market. 

3. The Carlot Distributor and Commission Merchant — Some carlot distributors purchase their sup- 
plies direct from the growers, others act as agents for the growers on a commission basis. In order to be sure of supplies, 
arrangements are frequently made with the growers before the crop is planted. Some firms specialize in ripening and re- 
packing before they distribute, others do not. Market requirements and other conditions determine the course to pursue. 
Tomatoes may be on the market and be sold in the original pack, others repacked. The difference in the costs of distribu- 
tion is considerable. For example, a representative movement of 47 cars of Florida Tomatoes, purchased goods, included 
in the tables at the beginning of this Survey, shipped from Miami, Florida, to Chicago between the dates April 14, 1921 
and June 11, 1921, shows the following facts: 

22,785 cases cost f.o.b. $60,884.60, or 57.25% of the selling price. 
The freight was $23,594.42, or 22.19% of the selling price. 

Cartage in Chicago was 5c per package, $1,050.30, or .99% of the selling price, so that the 
Gross cost constituted 80.43% of the total sales. 
Total sales amounted to $106,334.82, leaving a 
Gross profit of $20,805.31, or 19.56%. 

Out of this gross profit the wholesaler had to deduct the cost of ripening, regrading, repacking, new wraps, some new 
cases and shrinkage, amounting to 18.65%. 

The cost of overhead of the business for the season 1920 was 5.83% not including interest on capital or salaries of 
executive officers, which left a loss of 4.94%. 

Handling Costs of Tomatoes 

1. Shrinkage — It is not possible to go into all the details, but in a general way some of the following costs and 
problems are involved: 

The loss from shrinkage varies; it is affected by the following conditions: 

(a) Weather conditions previous to picking and packing or the seasonal conditions. Some seasons the commodity 
is produced so that it carries better; in addition, diseases are less prevalent and subsequent loss in transit is less. 
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(b.) Weather conditions at time of harvest. During the season 1921 the advent of rain in Texas in the middle 
of harvest caused a heavy loss in all cars shipped subsequent to the period of rain. Some cars were a total loss; others 
showed 33% to 50% decay on arrival at destination. It was the opinion of the best minds that the shippers would 
have been better off if none of these cars had been moved. The fruits must be dry when gathered. 

To avoid such losses, many operators maintain a man at the shipping point to inspect and supervise and ship 
only such cars as his judgment leads him to believe will carry. To withstand handling, the tomatoes must be free 
from disease on arrival. 

(c.) Care given during transportation. Goods may be frozen in transit. The ventilation must be watched. If 
the goods arrive ripe and show good color, they will not stand rehandling and it will not pay to repack. 

(d.) Losses in the ripening rooms. Overheating or lack of moisture in the air in the room, or the two combined, 
increase the loss by shrinkage. In addition, any specimens which have been bruised are apt to show decay. 

(e.) Repacking. When repacked there is a normal shrinkage; even if there is no waste, the contents will go into 
fewer packages and in addition there is a tendency to put in as much as two pounds more fruit in the repacked con- 
tainer than was in the original package. 

2. Ideal Condition on Arrival — Most operators prefer that the tomatoes arrive green. They may then be 
handled with safety, and the ripening process conducted slowly or hastened according to market requirements. 

3. Actual Loss by Shrinkage — When selected cars are handled, — that is, fruits well grown, properly handled 
properly transported and conditions all favorable — the loss by shrinkage for all cars moved by one operator in Mexican 
Florida and Texas tomatoes during 1920 was 12l^%. 

In a carefully conducted test with Green Cuban Tomatoes shipped to Chicago, embracing 7,701 crates, being the total 
movement for over a month, the shrinkage was 9.2%. Both of these records were made under the best conditions. 
When weather conditions are adverse, losses from shrinkage of 33% to 50% are not uncommon. 

4. Labor Costs — In a city like Chicago, the labor employed in handling tomatoes is highly specialized. The men 
who open the packages and unwrap the fruits, "the strippers," have a standard rate of pay; the packer who rewraps and 
packs the ripened product is a skilled employee and has a higher rate of pay. Each does his own piece of work. The cost 
of handling is fixed by the Labor Union, and in 1920 and 1921 the labor charge varied from 55c to 60c per crate. 

5. Crate and Paper — A common package is the 6 basket carrier. It holds 24 quarts or two-thirds of a bushel, 
usually about 40 to 45 pounds of fruit, and weighs about 45 to 50 pounds packed. A desirable size is 144 tomatoes per carrier, 
and this means 144 paper wraps. Wraps can be used but once. The fruits are shipped wrapped and each one may use two 
pieces of paper in its passage from producer to consumer. Paper has been as low as 3c and up to 8c per crate during recent 
years. 

6. Cost of Repacking — In the above illustration the cost of ripening, regrading, repacking, the new wraps and 
cases, and the shrinkage amounted to 18.65% of the sales price; while the wholesaler's overhead or cost of distribution was 
5.83%, not including interest on capital or salaries of executives. The overhead or cost of distribution itself was about 24% 
of the fixed total cost of ripening, repacking, etc. 

In 1920 in Chicago the costs of ripening and repacking including shrinkage given by varioXis firms ranged from 60c to 
$1.25 per crate depending on conditions. In some cases the repacking may consist of merely transferring any tomatoes 
which show fair color and placing same on the market without passing them through the ripening rooms. The estimated 
cost in Boston was given as varying from 50c to $1.00 per crate, including the shrinkage. The highest figures are much 
nearer the average than the lowest. In 1920 the actual cost of one firm handling a large number of cars was $1.00 per crate 
and this low cost was possible only on account of the excellent condition of the tomatoes. They were all harvested, loaded 
and shipped under the personal supervision of a representative of the firm. The crates were all properly packed when 
shipped (crates vary in weight according to packing and the fruit, and two pounds per crate is easily lost in repacking). 

The actual labor and handling cost on 6,976 crates of Texas tomatoes in 1921 which sold for $31,225.13 was $6,232.00, 
or 75c per crate, or 16.75% of the sales price. The shrinkage was estimated at 8.16% of the cost price of the tomatoes, or 
4.46% of the sales price, or 20c per crate, which with the 75c above made a total cost of 95c per crate. 

A large gross profit on tomatoes, therefore, does not mean a large net profit. This is illustrated by the table at the 
beginning of this Survey. A gross profit of 20.7% meant a net profit of only 1.58%. The gross profit was absorbed by 
ripening, repacking, shrinkage and labor, factors necessary to put the tomatoes in shape to satisfy the demands of the 
consumer. A tomato in the field in the south and in the retailer's store or on the consumer's table is not one and the same 
thing. It is a tomato plus a large amount of necessary labor, expense and expert knowledge. 
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SOME CABBAGE COSTS 

From the time one sees Northern Cabbage growing in the field in the summer and fall until a part of that same cabbage 
is sold in the wholesale markets in midwinter, many hundreds of miles distant, there are several things that have to be done 
and certain costs necessarily incurred. These steps and costs are entirely overlooked by the casual observer and the profiteer 
hunter. 

Without covering the subject in all its details, a few factors are pointed out below as illustrative. 

1. Storage — Cabbage! for the winter market must be stored in frost proof storages. Special storages art usually 
constructed with due regard to proper ventilation, racks, etc. Cabbage cannot be stored like paving blocks or pig iron or 
in any place that seems handy. The prevailing storage charge is $3.50 per ton which includes taking it from the wagons 
or cars and placing it in storage. 

The actual labor cost of unloading varies from 50 to 75 cents per ton from wagons and from $1 to $1.25 per ton from 
cars. 

2. Loading from Storage for Distribution — The cabbage is taken from storage in the winter and each head 
trimmed by hand before loading. Trimming is necessary to take off a part of the old stump and remove the decayed or 
withered leaves. If this were not done it could not be sold in the wholesale distributing markets and the consumer would 
not purchase it. 

Thelabor cost of taking out of storage, trimming and loading varies all the way from $1.50 to $2.50 per ton, depending 
on the season and the amount of trimming necessary. 

3. Shrinkage — The amount of shrinkage depends upon weather conditions during the growing season, the 
soundness of the cabbage, weather conditions at time of harvest and during the storage period. 

The average shrinkage up to and during December under good conditions is about 10% to 12%. Due to the warm 
and wet fall in 1921, the shrinkage up to December ran as high as 30% in many cases. 

The average shrinkage under good conditions on cabbage carried through to March is from 25% to 35% and has run 
up as high as 40%. 

In addition to the above there is a certain amount of shrinkage from the dropping of the leaves in unloading from the 
car into storage, and again when the car is unloaded at final destination. Every time a head of cabbage is handled it loses 
weight. Shrinkage due to evaporation is another very important factor and is continuous from the time the cabbage comes 
into storage until it goes out. 

4. Summary of Storage Costs, Loading and Shrinkage — The labor cost, storage and loading averages 
from $5 to $6 per ton. 

The shrinkage on cabbage costing $5.50 per ton, delivered at the storage.runs all the way from 55 cents to $2.20 per 
ton; on cabbage costing $25 per ton, all the way from $2.50 per ton to $10 per ton; on cabbage costing $30 per ton, all the 
way from $3 to $12 per ton. 

Cabbage costing $5.50 per ton delivered at the storage may have an actual labor, storage and shrinkage cost against 
it when loaded for final shipment of from $5.55 to $8.20 per ton, or a total per ton cost, including the purchase price, of from 
$11 to $13.70 per ton. This is an increase of from 100% to 149% over the purchase price. Cabbage costing $25 per ton 
at the storage may have similar additional costs against it of from $7.50 to $16.00 per ton, or a total per ton cost, including 
the purchase price,of from $32.50 to $41 per ton, representing an increase of from 30% to 64% over the purchase price. 
Cabbage costing $30 per ton would have similar costs against it of from $8 to $18 per ton, or a total per ton cost, including 
the purchase price, of from $38 to $48, an increase over the original purchase price of from 27% to 60%. 

After the cabbage has been taken from storage it has to be freighted to final destination, incurring still further costs and 
more shrinkage. 

At destination it may be unloaded in bags or barrels with burlap tops or loose in wagons or trucks for distribution. It 
often deteriorates in transit, making further trimming and reconditioning necessary. The retailer himself may have to take 
off a few leaves before he can make sales. All of this involves necessary labor, expense and loss. 

These factors are entirely overlooked by the public. A cabbage growing in the field and the same cabbage in a grocery 
store four months later and 500 miles away are one and the same thing to the unthinking or the unknowing. 
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To show what some of these factors mean we give some actual illustrative shipments below: 

Car Cabbage Western New York to Philadelphia, 
December 22, 1920 

Sales 

5,060 lbs. at $14 per ton $ 35.42 

4,700 lbs." at $13 per ton 30.55 

15,900 lbs. at $12 per ton 95.40 

2,320 lbs. at $10 per ton 11.60 

$179.97 

Charges 

Freight $91.75 

Weighing .90 

Demurrage 2.06 

Commission 8.05 103.36 

Shipper Received $ 69.91 

This cabbage when loaded in the car at point of origin weighed 28,280 lbs. and shrunk in transit and in unloading 300 lbs. 

The average cost of this cabbage delivered at the storage was $5.50 per ton. The freight charges were $6.49 per ton or 
nearly $1 per ton more than the cost of the cabbage when it went into storage. Freight represented 118% of the original 
purchase price, nearly 51% of the sales price at point of distribution and over 131% of the amount the shipper received. 

Taking the fixed charges of $5.55 per ton for storage, trimming, loading, etc., plus shrinkage, and adding.it to the freight 
of $6.49 per ton, and weighing and demurrage of 20.9c per ton, we have a total fixed charge and shrinkage of $12.25 per 
ton, or nearly 2.23 times the original purchase price. Fixed charges and shrinkage were only $6.76 less than the total aggre- 
gate sales price. 

The cabbage itself cost $77.77; fixed charges and shrinkage were $173.21; commissions, $8.05; a total of $259.03. 
It sold for $179.97. The loss of the man who stored it was $79.06, or $1.29 more than he paid for it in the first instance. 

This illustrates the factors of "fixed charges" and shrinkage and the folly of subtracting the original purchase price 
at point of origin from the sale price at destination and ascribing the difference to a profit. 

SWEET POTATOES 

Storage is an important item of cost in handling sweet potatoes. Sweet potatoes are now being cured in properly built 
and properly managed storages in order to reduce the loss and to attain a higher degree of excellence in flavor. When stored 
in pits, which has been the common method in the past, not infrequently 50% or more of the crop is lost in a few weeks. 
In storages the loss is reduced to a minimum. In addition, they are sized and graded. All of this is part of the service and 
the fixed charges or costs. 

In order to store successfully and be saleable, sweet potatoes must: 

1. Be of a desirable variety, suited to the locality in which they are produced, 

2. Be fully matured when dug, 

3. Be harvested in dry weather, 

4. Be harvested before frost, 

5. Be carefully and properly handled; not cut or bruised nor left in the sun to scald after being dug. 

1. Object of Curing — In the case of some varieties, the sugar content at harvest time is lyi to 2%; when prop- 
erly cured it is 6%. The curing process involves the changing of starch into sugar. This process reaches its limit after a 
time and then retroaction begins and the potatoes lose their sugar content. Curing and storage are both attended by loss in 
weight, and in the case of cut, bruised, frosted or diseased potatoes, there is bound to be serious loss from decay. 

2. Method of Curing — Specially designed curing rooms are built with ventilators near the floor and in the roof. 
These are heated from 70° to 80° F. after the house is filled and maintained at this temperature for ten to twenty days. The 
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house is kept well ventilated during the process of curing, and once or twice a week when the outside temperature permits, 
both while curing and later, all ventilators are left open for an hour or so to give the house a complete airing. 

When the curing is over, the temperature is reduced gradually to between 50 F. and 60 F. and is so maintained during 
the entire period of storage. 

If the house appears damp during the period of storage, a slow fire is kept burning until the dampness disappears. In 
periods of freezing weather, the house must be kept closed. 

3. Packages — Shipment is made in bushel hampers and in barrels. 

4. Fixed Charges — Some distributors purchase the crop as dug and maintain their own storages and curing 
rooms. In other instances the growers are so equipped. Some one must do the work, and it is work which involves risk, 
capital, and, under the most favorable conditions, a loss in weight which must be borne by the product when sold. One 
firm which purchased potatoes in the field and stored in 1920 found that the price paid at harvest time was in excess of the 
true market value and that it was safer to purchase potatoes already cured than to do the work itself. Storage charges 
were paid by the distributor on six cars included in this Survey. These totalled $555.32, or an average of S92.55 per car. 
The costs per car showed variations from a minimum of 124.50 per car, or about five cents per hamper, which was for short 
storage only, to $225.58 per car, or an average of over 35 cents per hamper in the case of potatoes purchased at harvest 
time and held until January 3rd. 

In the following case, 641 hampers were purchased at Sharon, Tenn., for $832.50. The Fixed Charges incurred in moving 
them to Chicago were: 

Storage $225.58 

Freight 209.40 

Cartage 38.46 473.44 

Total Cost 1,305.94 

Total Sales 1,266.60 

Wholesaler's Operating Loss 39.34 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost 59.78 

Wholesaler's Total Loss 99. 12 

Fixed charges absorbed 37.4% of the sales price. The distributor's cost of doing business was 4.72%, not including 
interest on capital or salaries of executives. Fixed charges were nearly 8 times the wholesaler's cost of doing business. 

While the distributor sustained a first loss of $39.34 and a total loss of $99.12, fixed charges were paid to the extent of 
$473.44 gross. 

On a movement of 54 cars to Chicago, which covers the entire season from September, 1920, to April 14, 1920, the cars 
moving every week, 14 cars out of the 54 were handled at a first loss of $1,956.53, the loss per car varying from $1.16 per 
car to $863.37 per car; the other 40 cars made a gross profit of $3,634.50, which varied from 10 cents per car to $228.07 per 
car. Two cars were purchased in the field and cured, and both lost money. Short term storage was paid on four others . 
With the exception of these six cars, the curing and storage charges were borne entirely by the shipper or grower and do 
not appear. 

At the close of the sweet potato season, viz.: eight months, the books showed: 

31,990 hampers sweet potatoes sold for $61,373.70. 

pjgigjjt $10,159.97 or 16.56% of the sales price 

Cartage. . ...... ..\^.... ..... ■ 1,774.43 or 2.89% of the sales price 

Storage on 6 cars 555.32 or 0.90% of the sales price 

Misc. Handling Costs on 2 cars 20.00 or 0.03% of the sales price 

Shipper Received 47,186.01 or 76.88% of the sales jrice 

Total Cost 59,695.73 or 97.26% of the sales price 

Wholesaler's Gross Profit. ...'. 1,677.97 or 2.73% of the sales price 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost (1) 2,896.84 or 4.72% of the sales price 

Wholesaler's Total Loss (1) 1,218.87 or 1.99% of the sales price 

(1) Does not include interest on capital or salaries of executives. 
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While on $61,373.70 worth of sweet potatoes the wholesaler made a gross profit of $1,677.97, or 2.73%, and sustained 
a total loss of $1,218.87, or 1.99%, fixed charges received gross the sum of $12,509.72, or 20.36% of the sales price. Fixed 
charges were 4.3 times the wholesaler's cost of doing business. 

SOME COSTS AND STEPS IN DISTRIBUTING CELERY 
Costs and Steps at Point of Origin 

1. Production Costs — Include land rent, seed, fertilizer, preparation of land, cultivation, labor and overhead; 

the average cost of these items in California in 1920 was $1.21 per crate. 

2. Harvesting Costs — Chiefly labor; average cost in California, 1920, 66 cents per crate. 

3. Crate and Packing — Average cost California, 1920, 55 cents per crate, or $85 to $90 per car. 

4. Preparation of Car — Installing false floor, if none in car, and papering. Cost of these in 1920 ranged from 
$10 to $15 per car. 

5. Loading Costs. 

The above are used as illustrative. Shipments from California are usually made in standard crates holding about 7 
dozen stalks, gross weight, crate included, 140 lbs. to 145 lbs; average per car about 172 crates or an average of 1,200 dozen 
stalks of celery. Florida shipments are usually made in smaller crates and loaded from 330 to 350 per car. New York uses 
the standard crate and also a two-thirds crate. California and Florida shipments move during the early months of the year 
and on into the summer; New York usually harvests in October, part of the crop going into cold storage at point of origin 
and is shipped from there during the following four months. Part of the crop moves direct from the field at harvest. 

Fixed Charges at Destination 

1. Unloading Costs — Taking Chicago as an illustration, the cars are unloaded and hauled by carting companies 
on a fixed charge per crate, the usual cost in 1920-1921 being $21 per car. 

2. Storage — It is often necessary to place the car in cold storage at destination. In Chicago this cost for the 1920- 
1921 season was 25 cents per crate per month, or from $40 to $50 per car. In New York State storage is largely incurred 
at point of origin prior to shipment, for the commodity is harvested in October and shipment is made from that time on until 
February. The cost for the 1920-1921 season was from 60 cents to 75 cents per crate. After shipment and arrival at destin- 
ation it may again be placed in cold storage for from one to two weeks to prevent spoiling and until it can be put in shape to 
distribute to the jobbing and retail trade. 

3. Washing, Grading and Bunching — Celery washing is a business. As a rule celery is shipped in the rough, 

with a certain amount of soil left on the roots, not graded into sizes and with as little handling as possible. Florida celery 
is usually graded as to size at point of origin but otherwise is shipped in the rough and unwashed. Putting celery in shape 
for the consumer is done at point of distribution. Firms specialize in the work. It cannot be done at point of shipment 
unless the time in transit is short. The shippers in Michigan who cater to Chicago and nearby markets wash and bunch 
the celery prior to shipment to market, but the amount so handled is small compared with that produced by the three 
leading states already mentioned. Housewives would not buy celery direct from the field. They demand an attractive 
article ready to use. Celery does not look fresh and inviting if it is washed a week before it is placed in the retailer's hands, 
and many cars take fully this length of"time in transit, hence the necessity of washing, grading and bunching. 

(a) Cost of Washing and Bunching — The cost of washing and handling celery for the months January 
to March, 1921, in seven Chicago washing houses varied from 12 to 18 cents per dozen stalks, the average being 15 cents 

(b) Sizes — In Chicago five sizes are common. These are the U. S. Mammoth, Mammoth, Extra Jumbo, Jumbo, 
Blue Ribbon, which is the smallest size. California ships the largest celery which furnishes the U.S. Mammoth grade. Florida 
and New York celery is somewhat shorter and grades Mammoth and below. A common range of jobbing prices during 1921 
on these various sizes was: 

U. S. Mammoth $1.10 to $1.20 per bunch of 12 stalks 

Mammoth 80 per bunch of 12 stalks 

Extra Jumbo 65 per bunch of 12 stalks 

Jumbo 55 per bunch of 12 stalks 

Blue Ribbon (smallest size) 30 per bunch of 12 stalks 
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The table illustrates the difference in the sales value of different grades after the rough celery has been washed and 
graded. It also illustrates- the fallacy of the common practice of the uninformed, or the "What-Happens-in-the-Dark" 
type, of matching the price of celery in the rough in the field at point of origin with newspaper and market reports of the 
high peak, or the average at destination. Such comparisons are of no value whatever without knowing the intervening nec- 
essary costs, the shrinkage and the percentage of the various grades which each car turns out. 

It is difficult to get the actual out-turn of a single car because the demand may be such that only a part of a car may 
be sold during a given week, and the balance held until the following week; or there may be a call for large sizes, and the 
small sizes may need to be carried. There is always shrinkage and loss in weight on each car because in addition to the 
loss of the outside stalks and leaves and the roots, and the loss of soil, there is a certain amount of loss from decay in transit 
and storage. After it is washed and graded it is usually tied in bunches of twelve, although in some cases it may be wrapped 
three bunches in one parchment paper and shipped out in small cases to the retailer. Standard cases containing a certain 
number of dozen stalks are used. These vary somewhat with the markets. It must be sold quickly after it is prepared in 
this fashion. 

Celery distributors and washers often purchase celery in advance for their season's requirements. Some 75% of the 
California celery which reached Chicago in 1921 was purchased f.o.b. The washers paid for the crates, preparation of 
the cars, the freight, refrigeration, cartage, storage, insurance, for the trimming, washing, bunching, the ribbon, the paper, 
the new cases, and, in addition to this, they must always take the risk of having the sizes and quality which the market 
wants. The price they receive is dependent entirely upon market conditions. (For example, in 1921 about 25% of the 
movement from California to Chicago was made on consignment and this was sold in active competition with that which 
had been purchased f.o.b.) 

Fixed Charges Per Bunch of 12 Stalks (Season 1920-1921) — A survey was made of the celery washers of 
Chicago for the three months, December, 1920, to February, 1921. It is difficult to get the costs on a single car because 
several cars have to be drawn on at the same time to get the sizes and grade required by consumptive demand. The total 
mov<Kient for these three months was therefore taken. Results are shown in the following table: 

Per Bunch of 12 Stalks 

Percent of 

Cents Total Sales 

Purchase Price f.o.b. California, average 20 23.53 

Freight and Refrigeration 40 47.06 

False flooring and papering of*car 01.5 1.76 

Shipping crate 08 9.41 

Cartage 01.5 1.76 

Temporary storage and insurance to release car and avoid demurrage 03 4.00 

Trimming, washing, bunching, ribbon and paper, including labor, rent, overhead, hauling of soil, 

roots and trimmings, etc. (Average of 7 Chicago celery washers range from 12 to 18 cents) 15 20.00 



Total Cost 89 107.52 

Average jobbing price 85 100.00 



Loss per dozen stalks 04 7.52 

It will be observed that the f.o.b. price California averaged 20 cents per 12 stalks, or 23.53% of the sales price; that 
the freight and refrigeration were 40 cents per 12 stalks, or 47.06% of the sales price. Other fixed charges consisting of 
preparation of the car, the crate, cartage, storage, labor for washing and bunching, and supplies, including overhead of the 
celery washers' establishment, amounted to 29 cents, or 36.93% of the sales price. The above "fixed charges" amounted to 
69 cents, or 3.45 times the f.o.b. purchase price. 

During the three months the wholesalers' average loss per 12 stalks was 4 cents, or 7.52% of the sales price. In other 
words, for every cent the wholesaler lost, "fixed charges" absorbed 37.25 cents. 
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Omitting the factor of 20 cents f.o.b. purchase price and substituting therefor the harvesting cost of 9.3 cents, we have 
the following: 

Cents 

Harvesting, mainly labor 9,3 

Freight and refrigeration 40.0 

False floor and papering car 1 .5 

Crate 8.0 

Cartage I.5 

Storage 3.O 

Trimming, washing, bunching, ribbon and paper, including labor, rent, overhead, hauling of the trim- 
mings, etc 15.0 

78.3 

Out of the average jobbing price of 85 cents per dozen stalks received in Chicago during the above season, 78.3 cents, 
or 92%, were absorbed in fixed charges and over half of this was for the single item freight.' 

The above are some of the things that "Happen in the Dark," just ordinary hard work, expense, energy, initiative, 
skill and even loss at the end to meet the demands of the consumers and to find a market for producers. 

Freight is 266% of the cost of trimming, washing, bunching, ribbons, paper, rent and overhead, and while the distribu- 
tor sustained an operating loss of 4 cents per bunch of 12 stalks, the carrier received gross 40 cents, or an increase of 10 
cents per dozen over the price he received in February, 1920. Had the freight been the same as it was in 1920 and the 
sales price as above, there would have been a profit of 6 cents per dozen stalks. 

Statistics collected by the Northwestern University, School of Business Research, show that the average freight and 
cartage paid railroads and carting companies during the years 1916 to 1919 for moving $80,000,000 of clothing was .76% 
of the retail price. In other words a suit of clothes selling for $30.00 paid for freight and cartage 22}^ cents. In 1921 it 
would have been about 30 cents. The amount of the line haul charge, refrigeration, false floor in the car and the cartage 
on 12 stalks of celery from California to Chicago, which sold to the jobber for <?5 cents, was 43 cents, or almost l}4 times 
that of the suit of clothes. A suit of clothes selling for 35.3 times as much as a bunch of celery paid about 60% as much 
freight and cartage. 

The 33% advance on the 22^ cents paid to move the suit of clothes was just lyi cents. The advance made on a 
dozen stalks of celery between June, 1920, and December, 1920, was 10 cents. 

The dozen stalks of celery for which the jobber paid 85 cents bore 10 cents of the recent advance, while a $30.00 suit 

of clothes paid but 7}4 cents; and while freight is but half of the fixed charges, the rate increase alone was practically equal 

to the grower's total return for producing the crop up to harvest time and is 66% of the celery washer's total cost of handling 

California Costs — The California Vegetable Union furnished the following data in regard to celery for the 1920 

1921 season: 

per crate 

Cost of Production $1.21 

Harvesting gg 

Crate and Packing 55 

Cost f.o.b. Shipping point 2.42 

Freight and Transportation Costs 2.94 

Cost Delivered f.o.b. Chicago 5 3g 

Average Market Value Chicago Dec, 1920 to February, 1921 4. 00 

The Record of 31 Cars in Chicago 

Thirty-one (31) cars containing 5,426 crates of California celery, being the total movement of one Chicago firm for the 
period December 1, 1920, to February 19, 1921. These cars were all purchased f.o.b. California. 

Percent of Amount 

Item Amount Purchase Price Per Crate 

Freight Charges $13,837.01 51.59 $2.55 

Cartage 663.00 2.47 .122 

Storage 399.00 1.49 .',73 

Purchase Price f.o.b 11,920.74 44.44 2.197 

:. 26,819.75 99.99 $4,942 
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The actual sales from these cars were used in the tables at the beginning of this Survey. The above gives an idea of 
the ratio of the freight charges to the grower's returns. 

1. Storage and Cartage — Nine cars out of 31 were placed in storage for a month. The storage was 25 cents 
per crate. All the cars had a cartage charge of $20.00 to $23.00 per car, the average being 12.2 cents per crate. On the 
cars stored the storage and cartage averaged 5>^ cents per dozen stalks. These two items in fixed charges added yi cent 
to each stalk of celery. 

2. Three Cars of Washed Celery — ^Taking individual cars— California celery — it was possible to secure the 
record of a few. 

(1) Car No. 1 — Contained 1,334 dozen when shipped. It bunched up 1,100 dozen, which sold for $538.10. The 
freight, commission, cartage and handling cost, washing at 7 cents per dozen, commission 7%, with the hauling of the 
garbage — soil, roots and trimmings — at cost, totalled $560.18. The car failed to meet transportation and handling costs. 

A. The Fixed Charges — ^This car sold to the jobber at an average of over 48 cents per dozen stalks, almost 49 
cents, or 4 cents per stalk of celery, and after payment of the fixed charges of freight, cartage, washing and bunching, 
there was not enough money left to meet the commission merchant's charge of 7%. 

The fixed charges for freight, cartage and washing amounted to $522.52, while the commission merchant was to re- 
ceive $37.66. In other words this portion of the fixed charges, which does not include the charges for harvesting, packing, 
package, loading and preparing the car, but the fixed charges which were incurred after loading the car, were 13 times as much 
as the commission merchant was to receive gross. 

The shipper got nothing for his services of growing. The fixed charges of harvesting, crating, loading and the crates, 
which were not met, averaged about 18 cents per dozen stalks, or 1.5 cents per stalk. 

The total fixed charges per single stalk of celery averaged 6.6 cents, while the commission merchant's charge of 
$37.66 per car was 28 hundredths of a cent per stalk. The fixed charges were 23 times the amount the commission merchant 
was to receive but the car failed to make the commission by $22.08. 

(2) Car No. 2 — Contained 180 crates, arrived Chicago November 6, 1920, showing considerable decay. The freight, 
amounting to $450, was paid by the shipper and the car ordered sold on commission. It sold when washed for $359.00. 

The expenses were: 

Cartage $23.24 

Washing 51.25 

Hauling soil, roots, trimmings 4.80 

Commission 10% 35.90 115.19 

$243.81 
The car failed to bring the freight charge of $450.00 by $206.19. 

(3) Car No. 3 — Contained 176 crates, arrived in March, 1921. 

Freight Charges $440.84 

Cartage 21.12 

Washing and bunching 55.25 

Hauling soil, roots, trimmings 6.00 

$523.21 

Total Sales 528.10 

$ 4.89 Net above charges 
Commission 7% 36.97 

A. Fixed Charges — In this case the fixed charges incurred after the car was loaded, amounting to $523.21, ab- 
sorbed 99% of the sales price. 

After paying the fixed charges the commission merchant had $4.89 to apply on his commission of 7%, which amounted 
to $36.97. 

If we add to the fixed charges above the cost of 

Harvesting 176 crates 66c $116.16 

Packing and crates 55c 96.80 

Papering car 10.00 

Fixed charges prior to loading not including production $222.96 
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We find the total fixed charges incurred in bringing celery from the field to the jobber and preparing it for sale were: 

Harvesting and Loading Car $222.96 

Freight, Unloading, Washing and Bunching 523.21 

$746.17 

The commission charge of 7%, if paid, would be 136.97. Fixed charges were over 20 times the commission merchant's 
charge. The freight alone was nearly 12 times as much as the commission merchant was to receive gross. 

Division of the Costs of Washing and Preparing for Sale $116,831.36 Worth of 
Celery in Chicago 1919-1920 

Item Amount Per cent 

Rent $ 2,875.00 13.07 

Salaries and Labor 13,607.52 61.86 

Materials 1,898.48 8.63 

Cartage 885.61 4.02 

Haul Garbage 957.80 4.35 

Taxes, Telegraph, Telephone, Postage, Office Supplies and other Miscellaneous Items. . . . 1,773.51 8.06 

121,997.92 99.99 

1. Cost of Doing Business — Not including the salaries of the executives, who were in this case the operators, 
the cost of doing business in 1920, taking the season from January to December of that year, was 14.66%. The hauling of 
the garbage took nearly 1% on the turnover and was nearly as costly as cold storage. Cartage took 1.3%. 

Allowing salaries of the owners who did the work, the cost of doing business in 1920 was 19.31%; in 1919 was 20.6%, 
and the average for the six years prior to and including 1918 was 22%. In 1920 the business lost 0.6%. 

Some Costs in Western New York 

In Western New York the growers and shippers generally prefer to use a crate which is known as the two-thirds size, 
because it is two-thirds the size of the New York standard crate. The standard crate is 24" x 22" x 22". The two-thirds 
crate is 16" x 22" x 22". The advantages of the smaller crate are: That the smaller volume reduces the tendency to loss 
from decay; the contents are more quickly cooled in storage; it is easier to handle. 

1 , Fixed Charges — As illustrative, the costs of a representative firm are given below for 1920. Harvesting was 
performed by men and women; a crew of 15 men at 14.00 per day and 10 women at $3.00 per day; one team plowing and 
two teams hauling to storage. When located close to the cold storage plant this crew would harvest, rough trim and deliver 
to storage 700 crates a day. The average season cost for this was 20c per crate with a crop yielding 500 crates per acre. 
Crates cost 36c. to 41c.; storage, 1920 season rate 60c; large crates 75c; cost of fixing car for shipment $6.00 to $8.00, or 3c 
per crate; load per car 225 to 240 small crates or 168 to 192 standard crates. The number of dozen stalks to a crate varies 
from seven to eleven dozen. 

It will be seen, therefore, that in 1920, on a two-thirds crate of New York celery, the fixed charges paid in harvesting, 
crating, storing and placing on board a car amounted to $1.19. This did not include interest on the investment or insur- 
ance, nor anything to cover shrinkage and loss from decay which may reach 10% or more in unfavorable seasons nor did 
it include overhead or salaries of executives. If the celery is shipped, the fixed charges of freight, refrigeration other 
transportation costs, cartage, in some cases additional storage, washing, grading, bunching, etc., must be paid to get the 
commodity ready for final distribution. The shipper, purchaser or owner also incurs- the risk of loss from freezing over- 
heating, delays in transit and all other items incident to the delivery of perishable commodities, which, while not fixed, 
occur in spite of all attempts to avoid them and constitute an item of expense which is often many times the wholesaler's 
profit, either net or gross. 

An operator in celery and other fresh fruits and vegetables in one of the cities of Western New York, 50% of whose 
business is celery, shows an average annual turnover for the 5 years 1917 to 1921 of $249,190.16. 

The average annual net profit for this 5 year period, after payment of salaries and overhead, was $1,682.30, or 67 hun- 
dredths of one per cent, of the turnover. 
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It is worthy of note that a profit was made in each of four years and a loss taken another, the actual figures being: 

Gain Loss 

^9^'^ 13,143.35 

^91^ $9,302.17 

1919 2,469.07 

1920 8,296.21 

1921 3,805.07 

$17,713.70 $9,302.17 
Less losses 9,302.17 

Total gain on $1,245,950.82 Sales in 5 years 8,411.53 

Average Gain on $249,190.10 Sales per year 1,682.30 

The handler of fresh fruits and vegetables is apt to lose large sums of money in certain years due to conditions abso- 
lutely beyond his control. In other seasons the conditions may turn In his favor and unless allowed to recoup his losses 
under such conditions it would be impossible for him to survive. 

In this instance the cost of washing celery was about 7c per dozen. Compared with Chicago there was a saving in the 
following items: Rent was less, the trimmings and garbage were hauled away free and used for fertilizer, the cost of labor 
was somewhat less so that the average cost of washing, bunching and packing celery, including salary, was estimated at 
14% to 15% of the Total Sales. The celery sold washed was a small portion of the entire business; a specialty was made 
of washing the small sizes. 

The Record of 94 Cars of Florida Celery 

These were shipped to Chicago and sold on commission without being washed. The movement extended from Jan. 
27, 1921, to June 7, 1921. The movement involved 32,332 crates, an average of 344 crates per car. These are small crates 
and a common load is 350 crates. One car was placed in storage for a short time, all others were sold on arrival. Two 
cars out of the 94 failed to make the charges against them for freight and distribution. 12 cars out of the 94 incurred de- 
murrage amounting to $168.74, or an average of $14.06 per car. 

Cartage — 72 cars paid cartage charges of $1,498.78, or an average of $20.81 per car. 
Storage — The one car stored contained 336 crates and storage cost $31.50. 

The data shows the following facts: 

Per Cent of Amount Amount 

Item Amount Total Sales per Car per Crate 

Freight Charges $41,006.44 45.28 $436.24 $1,267 

Cartage $1,498.78 1 

Storage ; 31.50 / ^.mu.zb j gg jg gg Qg 

Shipper Received 41,336.38 45.64 439.74 1.277 

Total Cost ' 83,873.10 92.61 892.26 2.594 

Total Sales 90,564.10 100.00 963.44 2.801 

Wholesaler's Gross Profit (Commission) 6,691.00 7.38 71.18 .207 

Wholesaler's Operating Cost (1) 4,990.46 5.4 53.09 .151 

Wholesaler's Net Profit (1) 1,700.54 1.98 18.09 .056 

(1) Secured by using pro rata the actual cost of doing business in 1920 and not including interest on capital or salaries of excutive officers. 

The railroads and the shippers secured 90.92% of the Total Sales and under the conditions these returns to the shipper 
are regarded as the best which could have been secured. 

1. Fixed Charges — The fixed charges of freight, cartage and storage totaled $42,536.72 and constituted 46.97% 
of the sales price. 

The wholesaler's gross profit was $6,691.00, or 7.38% of the sales price. Fixed charges of freight, cartage and storage 
were over six times as great as the commission merchant's gross profit and for every dollar the commission merchant re- 
ceived net, fixed charges were paid to the extent of $25.01. 
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DEFLATION 

COMPARISON OF THE PRICES OF FARM COMMODITIES 
AND FIXED CHARGES, BEFORE, DURING AND AFTER THE WAR PERIOD 

During all wars of any magnitude or long duration commodity prices and fixed charges and costs generally, including 
labor, show marked advances. Sooner or later, following the close of wars of this character, re-construction and re-adjust, 
ments with reductions in prices and costs take place. This reduction is commonly referred to as "Deflation." 

No previous war attained the magnitude of the recent "World War" and none had so marked an effect upon all phases 
of world conditions. With few exceptions increases in commodity prices, fixed charges and costs were large and, in the 
United States, continued for a considerable period after the close of the war. 

Following the logic of history and economic law, however, "deflation" was inevitable and started in the United States in 
May, 1920, and by July had attained very definite proportions. Subsequent developments, due to causes which we here- 
after discuss, showed no regularity or uniformity in re-adjustments and declines. Some factors increased, others re-acted 
slowly, while as to still others the decline was violent in character and occurred with startling rapidity. 

Farm commodities were among the latter class. Data are presented herewith showing the average increases over the 
pre-war level of 31 farm commodities and the subsequent decline. Similar information is shown later with reference to 
wholesale prices generally. Data are also given showing the advances and declines in some of the cost factors and fixed 
charges applicable to farm commodities. Time has prevented covering the entire field but the facts presented are sufficient 
to indicate the situation. 

Index Numbers of Prices Paid to Producers of 
31 Farm Products in the United States 1910 to 1921 

NOTE — -The weighted average price of 31 farm commodities for the 5 year period 1910-1914 inclusive is taken as the 
price base, or 100. The average wholesale prices of these commodities in the years during and subsequent to this period are 
compared with this standard. (U. S. Department of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 999, by G. F. Warren, issued August 26, 1921. 
Data subsequent to that contained in Bulletin No. 999 have been furnished by Mr. Warren.) Figures over or under 100 show 
the variation from the 1910-1914 base. 

Table I 



Year 


Price 


Year 


Price 


Year 


Price 


1910 


104 


1914 


100 


1918 


203 


1911 


96 


1915 


100 


1919 


212 


1912 


99 


1916 


118 


1920 


216 


1913 


99 


1917 


179 


1921 


118 



The weighted average for the first two months of 1922 shows as follows: January 117; February 116. 

Monthly Comparison Index Numbers Prices Paid 
to Producers of 31 Farm Products 1915 to 1921 Inclusive 

NOTE — The 1910-1914 average is taken as the base or 100. Figures over or under 100 show the variation from the 
1910-1914 base. (Data taken from Bulletin No. 999 as previously stated.) 

Tkble II 

1915 1916 

Month 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

December 



1915 


1916 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


Price 


Price 


Price 


Price 


Price 


Price 


Price 


Price 


96 


104 


143 


198 


207 


229 


133 


117 


101 


108 


149 


200 


197 


231 


128 


116 


100 


108 


157 


204 


192 


230 


122 




100 


109 


166 


204 


201 


237 


113 




104 


110 


188 


199 


211 


244 


107 




102 


111 


191 


194 


217 


246 


106 




98 


113 


190 


198 


220 


242 


107 




98 


114 


191 


202 


227 


225 


114 




96 


125 


188 


213 


217 


207 


118 




101 


129 


191 


214 


214 


191 


129 




102 


142 


197 


209 


223 


168 


125 




101 


148 


196 


205 


223 


143 


118 





Weighted Average for Year .. . 100 118 179 203 212 216 118 
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It will be noted from Table II that the average price of 31 of the principal farm commodities of the United States 
reached the peak in June, 1920, with a price index figure of 246. It took five years and six months, or from January, 1915, 
to July, 1920, to reach this level. The decrease during the next twelve months, or until June, 1921, was 140 points when 
the price level reached 106, or only six points above the pre-war (1910-1914) base of 100. The gains of five years and six 
months were practically wiped out in a single year. The drop for the six months from June to December, 1920, was 103 
points, which indicates the rapidity and violence of the decline. 

As evidence that this deflation is not temporary but represents a real return to the pre-war level of price the index 
figure showed a continuous decline each month from June, 1920, to June, 1921, when it reached 106. For the nine months 
including April, 1921, to and including December, 1921, the index figure varied from 106 at the lowest to 129 at the highesi. 
There was a rally in October and November to 129 and 125 respectively but a quick decline again in December to 118 
precisely where it stood in September. This was followed by a further decline in January and February, 1922, to 117 and 
116 respectively. 

It will also be noted from Tables I and II that the average for 1921 is back to the 1916 level, only IS points above the 
pre-war level, and that the first two months of 1922 show below the 1916 level and 17 and 16 points above the pre-war 
level. Had the 1921 crops equalled those of 1920, the index figures for the last six months of 1921 and the year as a whole 
would be below 118. There were distinct shortages in several of the 1921 crops. The situation must be judged from the 
normal and the average rather than from temporary shortages and fluctuations. Given normal production the index figure 
cannot be expected to advance above the 1921 level and will undoubtedly go below it. 

Again reverting to the tables, it will be seen that the index figure stood at 225 in August, 1920. "Deflation" was then 
well under way, showing a drop of 21 points from the peak in June. At this time, August 26, 1920, the increase in freight 
rates under Ex Parte 74 became efFective. The drop in the index price from August, 1920, to July, 1921, was 119 points. 
The increase in freight rates came, therefore, at a time when the industry could least afi'ord to bear it. The industry was 
confronted with a condition where under the operation of economic law and world conditions deflation was rapidly taking 
place in the price of farm commodities, while under the operation of the Transportation Act, unrelated to economic law, 
the charges for hauling the commodities were increased. This situation is illustrated below. 

Relation of Freight Rates to the Price Index 
of Farm Commodities 

Taking the years 1910-1914 as the base or 100 for freight rates and without going into specific local adjustments but 
figuring the various percentage increases in the different rate territories applicable to the line haul rate only, (not including 
transportation tax, increases in refrigeration charges or increases in gross earning power by reason of heavier loading, and 
not deducting the six months temporary ten percent reduction on agricultural commodities effective on or about January 1, 
1922) we have the following general relationship between rates and the index price of farm commodities. (Index prices 
farm commodities appear in previous tables.) The "Inter-Sectional" column represents the 33i^% advance applicable to 
shipments moving between different rate territories. 

Table III 



Price Index 
31 Farm 
Year Commodities 



Freight Rates in the Various Rate Territories 



Official or Inter- 

Eastern Southern Western Pacific Sectional 



1910-1914 100 100 100 100 100 100 

1915 



1916. 
1917. 
1918. 
1919. 
1920. 
1921. 



100 


105 


100 


100 


100 


100 


118 


105 


100 


100 


100 


100 


179 


121 


100 


100 


100 


100 


203 


151 


■ 125 


125 


125 


125 


212 


151 


125 


125 


125 


125 


216 


211 


156 


169 


156 


166 


118 


211 


156 


169 


156 


166 



As a matter of fact the increases in many individual cases were greater than indicated above. 

While the index price of farm commodities declined to 118 in 1921 and to 117 and 116 for January and February, 1922, 
starting as heretofore shown in July, 1920, freight advanced to 211, 156, 169, 156 and 166 according to territory, and, with 
the exception of local adjustments and the 10% reduction announced as temporary, remains pegged at its highest point. 
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Price Index of 31 Farm Commodities and Freight Rates 
in Official, Southern, Western and Mountain- Pacif re Groups 

also Intersectionaf 

Average of Years I9I0-I3I4 =Basi5 or 100%. 
Figure 1 
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Figure 1 shows, A: The rise and fall in the farm price of 31 Farm Commodities during the years January, 1915, to 
February, 1922. It will be seen that the price advance during 1916 and 1917 was rapid and that it reached its peak in 
June, 1920, the decline from July, 1920, to January, 1921, was violent and it continued until June, 1921. The 9,476 cars 
fresh fruits and vegetables, the records of which appear on pages 11 to 14, were shipped between September 1, 1920 and 
July, 1921, or the period of most violent readjustment and maladjustment in recent times. 

B: The rise of freight rates, in a general way, without going into adjustments on specific commodities, increases in 
the charge for refrigeration and other details, is shown by groups, for instance, the freight rate in the Eastern Group of 
States (Official Classification (O.C.) Territory) advanced 5% in 1915, 15% in 1917, 25% in 1918 and 40% on August 26, 
1920, at which time it reached 211% of the 1910-1914 level, and the freight charge going up actually met the price level 
of these commodities coming down. The freight rates in the Western (W), Southern (S) and Mountain-Pacific (P) 
Groups advanced in 1918 under the first General Advance of 25% and again on August 26, 1920, under Ex Parte 74, 
the advance in the Southern and Mountain-Pacific Groups being 25%, the Western Group 35% while Intersectional 
movements increased 33 i^%. 

A reduction in rates of 10% on agricultural commodities, announced as temporary, was made effective on or 
about January 1, 1922, to expire July 1, 1922. This reduction may be made permanent by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. Hearings have been held (Docket No. 13,293) but at the time of going to press, no decision has been announced 
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The above is illustrative of what happened in the case of one of the most important of the "Fixed Charges" applicable 
to farm products and fresh fruits and vegetables. 

The trend of some of the other "fixed charges" is given below. 



Comparison of Various "Fixed Charges" or Costs Applicable to 

Various Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 

In Various Districts and Cities With the Pre-War Level in 

Those Districts and Cities 

NOTE — This comparison is divided into two parts. The first deals with certain costs at point of origin or in producing 
districts, the second with certain costs in various large cities or points of distribution. It has not been possible within the 
time at our disposal to cover all cost items at either point of origin or distribution. A sufficient number, however, are given 
to show the trend of "fixed charges" and their bearing upon the industry. 

The 1914 levels in each district or city whenever obtainable have been taken as the base or 100. Figures over or under 
100 indicate the variation from the 1914 level. In reading these figures, be careful to bear in mind that they show the trend 
upward or downward. Do not confuse them with actual dollars and cents. For example, two districts might have the 
same apple picking cost for a certain year and yet show a wide divergence from the base of 100. To illustrate, given two 
districts with a picking cost in 1914 of 5c and 7c per bushel, respectively, and both with a cost of 8c in 1917, the former 
would show an index number of 160 and the latter a little over 114 in 1917. 

These figures hereafter given show the variation from the 1914 base which prevailed in the respective places and the 
trend of the various costs specified. 

CANTALOUPES (IMPERIAL VALLEY, CALIFORNIA) 
Table IV 



Item 


1914 


1917 


1918 


1920 


1921 


Crates 

Wraps 

Pickine, Packine 


100 
100 
100 


100 
136 
118 


110 
168 
145 


165 
188 
168 


135 
164 
127 






Weighted Average of Above Based on Actual Cost . . . 


100 


111 


130 


168 


132 


Inspection 

Labor per day 


100 
100 


100 
114 


140 
171 


200 
203 


160 
203 



The decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1920, except labor, was from 10% to 25%. 



TEXAS ONIONS 

NOTE — Stated on per crate basis and yield of 225 bushels per acre. Costs include fertilizer, seed, transplanting, labor 
and other costs up to harvest, harvesting, hauling, crate and loading, but do not include land rent, depreciation or interest 
on investment. If the yield per acre is less, many of the costs would of course show a per crate increase, and conversely. 

Table V 



Item 


1914 


1917 


1919 


1920 


1921 


1922 


Per Crate 


100 


113 


131 


175 


175 


124 









The 1922 costs are below the 1921 costs on all items. Seed was 50% less; crates declined 23% to 50%; labor declined 
40% to 50%. 
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TEXAS SPINACH, AUSTIN, TEXAS 

Table VI 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 1921 1922 

Harvesting 100 163 273 273 218 218 

Package 100 130 190 270 220 160 

Packing 100 110 130 170 160 120 

Ice 100 116 133 166 166 133 

Loading and Misc. Costs 100 125 150 200 225 150 

Weighted Average of Above Based on Actual Cost .. . 100 131 186 233 201 161 

Labor per day 100 116 133 200 166 133 

The average decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1920, except labor, was 13.7%. Labor decreased 16.7%. 
The average decrease in the 1922 costs specified above from 1920 was 50.9%. Labor decreased 33.5%. 



BOX APPLES, WENATCHEE DISTRICT, WASHINGTON 
Table VII 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 1921 

Picking 100 140 160 240 160 

Sorting, Packing, Nailing, Stamping 100 140 160 240 160 

Box Shook 100 124 143 285 143 

Paper 100 152 187 370 187 

Cold Storage at Point of Origin 100 100 100 125 125 

ighted Average of Above Bas 

lor per hour 

The average decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1920, except labor, was 31.2%. Labor decreased 33.3%. 



Weighted Average of Above Based on Actual Cost. . . 


100 


120 


132 


208 


143 


Labor per hour 


100 


140 


160 


240 


160 



BOX APPLES, YAKIMA DISTRICT, WASHINGTON 
Table VIII 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 1921 

Picking 100 125 138 162 125 

Package 100 166 158 258 142 

Paper 100 166 166 300 200 

Labor and Overhead 100 136 145 227 164 

Cold Storage at Point of Origin 100 113 163 1.53 133 

ghted Average of Above Bas 

lor per hour 

The average decrease in the 1921 cost specified above from 1920, except labor, was 30%. Labor decreased 27.5%. 



Weighted Average of Above Based on Actual Cost . . . 


100 


137 


141 


206 


145 


Labor per hour 


100 


109 


145 


200 


145 
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BOX APPLES, WATSONVILLE SECTION, CALIFORNIA 
Table IX 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 1921 

Picking 100 100 125 175 125 

Package 100 109 143 286 152 

Paper 100 150 150 200 133 

Packing, Labelling, Trucking, Nailing 100 212 231 237 181 

Cold Storage at Point of Origin 100 166 166 166 166 

Weighted Average of Abpve Based on Actual Cost... 100 153 168 215 158 

Labor per day 100 100-116 133-150 200-216 133-166 

The average decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1920, except labor, was 26.5%. Labor decreased on an 
average 28%. 



BOX APPLES, GRAND JUNCTION, COLORADO 
Table X 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 

Picking 100 100 125 175 

Packing 100 100 120 160 

Packages 100 111 169 246 

Paper 100 166 166 277 

Ighi 

lor 

The average decrease in the 1921 costs specified above, except labor, was 36%. Labor decreased 30%. 



1921 



125 
120 
154 
250 



Weighted Average of Above Based on Actual Cost . . . 


100 


108 


150 


214 


137 


Labor per day 


100 


100 


120 


200 


140 



BARREL APPLES, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, LABOR COSTS, 

HARVESTING AND PACKING, BASED ON 1000 ACRES OF ORCHARD 

Table XI 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 

Harvesting Labor 

Teamster 100 125 150 210 

Day Labor 

Men 100 146 158 200 

Boys 100 116 135 190 

Women 100 121 150 152 

Weighted Average of Above per Bushel Based on 

Actual Cost 100 140 165 309 

Packing Labor 100 111 143 190 

Weighted Average Harvesting and Packing Based on 

Actual Cost 100 126 140 235 

The average decrease in the 1921 labor costs specified above from 1920 was 43.8%. 



1921 



93 

142 
121 
121 



130 
141 



132 
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BARREL APPLES, SOUTHERN ILLINOIS, BASED ON 
ACTUAL COSTS OF ONE EXTENSIVE GROWER AND SHIPPER 

Table XII 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 1921 

Picking 100 120 140 350 120 

Packing 100 113 120 200 100 

Package 100 112 187 376 125 

Hauling 100 125 150 250 125 

Storage 100 100 100 150 100 

Weighted Average of Above Based on Actual Cost. .. 100 108 137 252 111 
The average decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1020 was 56%. 

BARREL APPLES, MAINE 
Table XIII 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 1921 

Picking 100 100 160 200 140 

Package, Range 100 100 214 314-343 171 

Packing, Range 100 100 200 200-260 120-200 

Weighted Average of Above Based on Actual Cost .. . 100 100 194 247-276 153-176 

Labor per day ■ 100 250 150 

The average decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1920, except labor, was 37%. Laior decreased 40%. 



BARREL APPLES, WESTERN NEW YORK 
Table XIV 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

Picking, Range 100 100-120 111-150 154-160 260-288 180-200 

Packing 100 120 120 140 216 133 

Barrels, Range 100 100-114 200 211 300-438 137-162 

Storage, Range 100 100 112-125 125 137-162 125-162 

Range of Above Based on Actual Cost . 100 100-109 146-156 163-167 218-288 135-163 

Labor per day 100 125 129 200 200-250 150 

The range of decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1920, except labor was 38% to 43%. Labor decreased 
25% to 40%. 

GENERAL RANGE COLD STORAGE CHARGES, WESTERN NEW YORK 

Table XV 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

Barrel 100 100 112 125 137-162 125-162 

Box 100 100 120-150 125-150 166-192 133-166 

The actual range of decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1920 was: Barrels 0% to 9%; Boxes 13% to 20%. 
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BARREL APPLES, FREDERICK COUNTY, VIRGINIA 
Table XVI 



Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 1921 



Picking 100 150 200 250 200 

Packing 100 133 166 166 133 

Storage 100 100 142 142 128 

Packages 100 150 175 300 125 

Weighted Average of Above Based on Actual Cost .. . 100 130 165 220 135 

Labor per day 100 140 200 240 200 

The average decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1920, except labor, was 38.6%. Labor decreased 16.7%. 

RANGE OF PACKAGE COSTS GENERALLY 

Table XVII 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 

Bushel Baskets per Dozen, Range 100 182-250 196-318 191-227 275-363 166-227 

Barrels, Range 100 100-150 175-214 211 300-438 125-171 

Boxes, Range 100 109-166 143-169 246-286 142-154 

The range of decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1920 was: Baskets 43% to 50%; Barrels 45% to 66%; 
Boxes 37% to 50%. 

FLORIDA LETTUCE, BASED ON YIELD OF 500 HAMPERS PER ACRE 

Table XVIII 

Item 1913 1920 1921 1922 

Fertilizer 100 235 178 150 

Labor and Cultivating 100 211 149 120 

Overhead, Tools, Teams, etc 100 150 150 125 

Packing and Shipping 100 225 162 131 

Land Rent 100 100 100 100 

Weighted Average ofAbove Based on Actual Cost 100 220 158 139 

The average decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1920, was 28%, while costs in 1922 showed a decrease from 
1920 of 36%. 

FLORIDA CELERY, BASED ON YIEXD OF 750 CRATES PER ACRE 

Table XIX 

Item. 1913 1920 1921 1922 

Fertilizer 100 186 133 106 

Labor and Cultivating 100 207 177 150 

Spraying 100 142 142 114 

Overhead, Tools, Teams, etc 100 171 114 128 

Packing and Shipping 100 225 168 136 

Bleaching 100 280 280 186 

Land Rent 100 100 100 100 

Weighted Av erage ofAbove Based on Actual Cost 100 198 162 131 

The average decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1920 was 18%, while costs in 1922 showed a decrease 
rom 1920 of 34%. 
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CRATE MATERIAL, 


FLORIDA 






Item 


1913 


1920 


1921 


1922 


Celery Crates 

Lettuce Hampers 


100 

100 


266 

244 


244 
222 


200 
166 



The average decrease in the 1921 costs from 1920 was in the case of celery crates 8%; in lettuce hampers 9%. The 
average decrease in the 1922 costs from 1920 was, in the case of celery crates 25%; in lettuce hampers 32%. 



BOSTON, MASS. 

Table XX 

General Range Cold Storage Charges Apples Based on 3 Months Storage 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 1921 

Barrel 100 111-114 140-155 143-155 126-155 

Box 100 124-128 143-150 160-171 132-136 

The range of decreases in the 1921 average costs above from 1920 was: Barrels nil to 12%; Boxes 17% to 20%. 

GENERAL RANGE CARTAGE CHARGES, APPLES 

Item 1914-1916 1917 1918 1920 1921 

Barrel 100 160 200 240 240 

Box 100 166 166 233 233 

Cartage charges remained constant in 1920 and 1921. 

GENERAL RANGE WAGES, COMMON LABOR TO SALESMEN 

Item 19^4 1917 1918 1920 1921 

Store Salesmen 100 124-138 124-138 166-170 183-186 

Helpers in Stores 100 113-158 113-166 138-265 144-269 

All labor showed increases in 1921 over 1920, varying from 8% to 12% in the case of Store Salesmen and 1|% to 4% 
in the case of Helpers. 

PITTSBURGH, PA. 

Table XXI 

General Range Wages of all Labor from Common Labor to Salesmen 

1914 1917 1918 1920 1921 

100 150-166 200-250 200-250 210-250 

There was no decrease in 1921 from 1920 in the case of salesmen and there was an increase of 5% in the common labor 
cost. 

General Range Cold Storage Charges, Apples 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 1921 

3 Months 

Barrel 100 185 137-185 206-257 187-214 

Box 100 166 166-182 250-282 166-261 

Seasonal Rates 

Barrel 100 141 211 200 

Box 100 154 276 246 

The range of decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1920 in the case of 3 months storage rates was: Barrels 
9% to 17%,; Boxes 7% to 33%,- 

In the case of season rates the decreases in 1921 from 1920 were: Barrel 5%; Box 11%. 
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General Range Cartage, per Load 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 1921 1922 



Yard to Stores 100 200 270 270 200-250 200 

To Markets and Depots 100 157 157 135 i85 185 

The range of decrease for "yard to stores" cartage in the 1921 costs from 1920 was: 7% to 26%, while the decrease 
in 1922 from 1920 was 26%. 

In the case of cartage from "market to depot," short haul, there was no decrease in 1921 nor in 1922 from 1920. 

BALTIMORE, MD. 
Table XXII 

General Range Wages o f Labor in Produce Yards and Stores 

1914 1917 1918 I9I9 1920 1921 1922 

100 125 125 150 200 200 200 

There was no change in 1921 or 1922 from 1920. 

General Range Cold Storage Charges, Apples Based on 3 Mon ths Storage 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 1921 

Barrel 100 142 142 200 200 

Box 100 100 100 153 153 

There was no change in 1921 from 1920. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Table XXIII 
General Range Wages, Labor in Carlot Receivers and Jobbers Stores 
1914 I9T7 I9T8 I9I9 1920 1921 

100-112 129 137-170 170-187 187-218 218 

Labor costs show advances during 1914 which were continued to 1920, with no decrease in 1921 from 1920. 

General Range Cartage, Barrel and Box Apples West Philadelphia to Dock and Vine Streets 
Item 1914 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 

Barrel 100 200 200 300 300 300 200 

Box 100 166 166 166 166 166 133 

The decreases in the 1922 costs from 1920 were: Barrel 33%; Box 20%. There was no prior decrease. The average 
decrease in cartage generally for the first part of 1922 was about 25%. 

General Range Cold Storage Charges, Apples 
Item 1914 1917 1918 1919 l920 1921 

Barrel 100 121 172 172 214 214 

Box 100 100 150 166 200 200 

There was no decrease in 1921 from 1920. 

NEW YORK, N. Y. 

Table XXIV 

General Range Labor Costs, Teamsters 

1914 1917 1919 1920 1921 
100 100 250-300 250-300 250-300 

A reduction is expected May 1, 1922. 
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General Range Cartage on Apples 

Item 1914 1917 1919 1920 1921 

Barrel 100 100 200 200 200 

Box 100 100 120 120 120 

A reduction is expected May 1, 1922. 

General Range Cold Storage Charges, Apples 

Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 1921 

Barrel 100 150 137 177 150 

Box 100 120 210 240 220 

The average decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1920 was: Barrels 15%; Boxes 8%. 



CHICAGO, ILL. 

Table XXV 

General Range Cartage Charges, Apples from Railroad Terminals to South Water Street 

1920 to 
Item 1914 1917 1919 Jan. 31, 1922 Feb. 1, 1922 

Barrel 100 100 166 250 166 

Box 100 100 200 250 200 

Pick up (Single wagon) 100 75 150 200 150 

The decreases made effective Feb. 1, 1922, from the 1920 averages were: Barrel 33%; Box 20%; use of a single wagon, 
pick up, 25%. The average decrease for all lines commencing February 1st was about 25%. 

General Range Cold Storage Charges, Apples 
1917 1918 1919 

100 131-142 142-14 

77-100 140-146 146-17 

The range of decrease in the 1921 costs specified above from 1920 was: Barrels 24% to 33%; Boxes 33% to 39%. 



Item 


1914 


1917 


1918 


1919 


1920 


1921 


Barrel 

Box 


100 

100 


100 
77-100 


131-142 
140-146 


142-145 
146-173 


151-188 
161-186 


114-126 
107-113 



ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Table XXVI 

General Range Cold Storage Charges, Apples 

1914 

100 
100 
100 

om 1920. 

G 

1914 

100 
100 

There was no decrease in 1921 from 1920. 



Item 




1914 






1917 






1918 


1920 


1921 


Barrel 

Box . . . . 




100 
100 
100 






100 
100 
116 






125 
166 
133 


150 
166 
133 


150 
166 


Labor in Storage . 




133 


There was no 


decrease in 


1921 from 1920. 

General R 


ange, ' 


Cartage 


Chi 


jrges 






Item 




1914 






1917 






1918 


1920 


1921 


Barrel 

Box 




100 
100 






133 
133 






133 
166 


166 
166 


166 
166 
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NEW ORLEANS, LA. 

Table XXVII 

General Range Cold Storage Charges, Apples 

1914 

100 
100 
100 

!1 Costs sp 

Ge 

1917 
125' 
There was no decrease in 1921 from 1920. 



Item 1914 1917 1918 1920 


1921 


Barrel 100 112 125 165 

Box 100 112 131 137 

Labor in Storage 100 125 175 200 


152 

131 

200-175 


The range of decrease in the 1921 Costs specified above from 1920 was: Barrel 8%; Box 4%; 

General Range Cartage Charges 


Labor nothing to 12%. 


1914 1917 1918 1920 


1921 


100 125' 125 125 


125 



THE RISE AND FALL OF WHOLESALE PRICES GENERALLY. 

Data are presented below showing the rise and fall of wholesale prices generally (not just farm commodities) and for 
comparison with Tables I and II heretofore given. These data are taken from Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 999 
by G. F. Warren. Data subsequent to that contained in the bulletin proper have been furnished by Mr. Warren. The 
table is based on the prices of 328 commodities secured by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of Labor. 

Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States 
1900 to 1921 Inclusive 

NOTE — The period 1910 to 1914 is taken as the base or 100. 

Table XXVIII 



Year 



Price 



Year 



Price 



Year 



1900 84 

1901 82 

1902 85 

1903 86 

1904... 85 

1905 87 

1906 92. 



1907 98 

1908 93 

1909 96 

1910 99 

1911 98 

1912 101 

.1913 102 



Price 



19]4 102 

1915 102 

1916 126 

1917 178 

1918 200 

1919 219 

1920 250 

1921 158 



Monthly Comparison Index Number Wholesale Prices 
1915 to 1922 Inclusive 

NOTE— The period 1910 to 1914 is the base or 100. 

Table XXIX 

1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 

Month Price Price Price Price Price Price 

January 100 112 153 189 207 253 

February 102 113 158 190 201 254 

March 101 116 163 190 205 257 

April 101 118 174 193 207 270 

May 102 120 184 193 210 276 

June' 101 121 188 197 212 275 

July' 103 122 189 203 223 268 

August 103 127 190 208 233 258 

September 100 130 186 212 225 248 

October 103 136 184 209 228 230 

November 104 146 186 211 235 212 

December 107 149 185 210 243 193 



1921 



Price 



181 
171 
165 
157 
153 
151 
152 
157 
156 
153 
152 
152 



1922 



Price 



151 
154 
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Comparison of Index Price Numbers of 31 Farm Commodities 
and Wholesale Prices Generally, 1910 to 1922 

NOTE— 1910 to 1914 represents the base or 100. 

Table XXX 



Year 



Farm Wholesale Prices 
Commodities Generally 



Farm Wholesale Prices 
Year Commodities Generally 

1917 179 178 

1918 203 200 

1919 : 212 219 

1920 216 250 

1921 ' 118 158 

1922 

Jan 117 151 

Feb 116 154 



1910 104 

1911 96 

1912 99 

1913 99 

1914 100 

1915 100 

1916 • 118 



99 
98 
101 
102 
102 
102 

126 



Monthly Comparison Index Price Numbers of Farm Commodities 
and Wholesale Prices Generally, 1920 to 1922 

NOTE — The period 1910 to 1914 is the base or 100. The peak in prices of farm and other commodities was reached 
during the first part of 1920. Deflation started in May and June of that year. 

Table XXXI 



1920 



1921 



1922 



Month 

January. . . 
February . . 
March . . . . 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August. . . . 
September . 
October . . . 
November , 
December . 



Farm 
Commodities 



Wholesale 
Prices 



Farm 
Commodities 



Wholesale 
Prices 



Farm 
Commodities 



Wholesale 
Prices 



229 


253 


133 


181 


117 


151 


231 


254 


128 


171 


116 


154 


230 


257 


122 


165 






237 


270 


113 


157 






244 


276 


107 


153 






246 


275 


106 


151 






242 


268 


107 


152 






225 


258 


114 


157 






207 


248 


118 


156 






191 


230 


129 


153 






168 


212 


125 


152 






143 


193 


118 


152 







It will be noted from Table XXX that, starting with a base of 100 for the 1910-1914 period and with the ratio between 
farm and other commodities showing a practical balance at that time, the spread between the two has since materially 
widened with wholesale prices showing higher than farm commodities, until in 1920 wholesale prices generally averaged 
34 points higher than farm commodities. The spread was widened still farther in 1921 when 40 points separated the two 
and as late as February, 1922, the spread stood at 38 points. It should be particularly noted that thus far during the 
process of deflation the spread has increased rather than decreased. 

It will further be noted from Table XXXI that, starting with a base and ratio as indicated above, wholesale prices 
generally reached tht;ir peak in May, 1920, with an advance of 176 points; that farm commodities reached their peak 
in June, 1920, with an advance of 146 points. It will also be noted that the maximum drop in wholesale prices was 125 
points (June, 1921; Jan. 1922) while the maximum drop mfarm commodities was 140 points (June 1921). 
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It, therefore, conclusively appears that wholesale prices generally reached higher levels and dropped less than farm 
commodities. In other words, the ratio or balance between the two which existed prior to the war has been disrupted to 
the detriment of farm commodities. 



The Rise and Fall of Prices as Affected by War 

A thoughtful study of the effects of wars and the subsequent periods of deflation and re-adjustment is of great value. 
We present below two graphs. Figure 2 and Figure 3. These graphs are taken from Department of Agriculture Bulletin 
No. 999 by G. F. Warren. Data subsequent to the graphs as drawn in the bulletin were furnished by Mr. Warren. 

Figure 2 — Shows the Index Number of wholesale prices of commodities generally for 131 years, or from 1790 to 1921, 
inclusive. The 1910-1914 average is the base or 100. It will be noted that the highest prices prevailed during the War of 
1812, the Civil War and the World War. Prices reached their highest peak in 130 years during the World War. The de- 
cline following each of these wars will be noted. The length of the period of decline or re-adjustment following the first 
two wars will also be observed. Sufficient time has not elapsed since the World War to determine the length of the period 
of decline or re-adjustment. Mr. Warren says: 

"A very great similarity in the rise and fall of prices is shown for War of 1812, Civil War and World War 
periods. In each case, the highest price level was reached after the war closed, and in each case there was an 
extremely violent drop in prices. The rise in prices during the World War was much the same as during the Civil 
War period, but continued longer after the close of the war and resulted in a more violent drop than occurred after 
either the War of 1812 or the Civil War. 

"After each of the previous wars, a very violent drop in prices occurred, followed by partial recovery .nnd 
somewhat stable prices for a year or more, then again followed by a longer but less violent drop and again followed 
by a period of somewhat stable prices." 

Figure 3 — Shows wholesale prices in the United States by quarterly periods and the drop following both the Civil and 
World Wars. The drop following the World War was the more violent. Between 1878, the point where the graph ends, 
and 1912 the Index Number remained below 100 every year except 1882 when it reached 100. In 1912 it stood at 101; 
1913, 102; 1914, 102; 1915, 102. From 1915 it jumped from 102 to 250 in 1920, and in 1921, (a single year) dropped to 
158, or 92 points. 



INDEX NUMBERS DF WHOLESALE PRICES 
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FIG. 2 WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATES FOR 131 YEARS 
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INDEX NUMBERS DF WHOLESALE PRICES 

CIVIL WAR AND WORLD WAR 

CIVIL WAR 1856-1860=100 WORLD WAR AUG 1909-JULY 1914=100 
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FIS.3 WHOLESALE PRICES IN THE UNITED STATER BY QUARTERLY PERIODS, SH0VVIN6 THE VIOLENT 
DROP AND PARTIAL RECOVERY AFTER THE CIVIL WAR AND THE MORE VIOLENT DROP AFTER THE WORLD WAR. 



CIVIL WAR 



WORLD WAR 



J A J = JANUARY, APRIL, JULY. OCTOBER. 



SUMMARY 

Briefly summarizing the foregoing tables, it will be noted: 

First — That the Index Number of prices paid to producers of farm commodities reached its peak in 1920 and in 
June of that year; that from June on the decline was rapid and violent, reaching a maximum of 140 points. (Tables I and 

Second — That the Index Number of wholesale prices generally reached its peak in 1920 and in May of that year; 
that subsequent to May the decline was rapid but was not as violent as in the case of farm commodities. The maximum 
drop was 125 points. (Table XXIX) 

Third — That the Index Number of wholesale prices generally reached a higher level than the Index Number of 
prices paid to producers of farm commodities and has not declined to so low a level. (Tables XXVIII to XXXI) 

Fourth — That the spread between the prices of farm commodities and other commodities has widened from the 
base of 1910-1914, thereby creating a serious disturbance in the ratio or balance between them to the detriment of the for- 
mer. 

Fifth — That "fixed charges" or costs at point of production or country points reached their peak in 1920 and showed 
varying degrees of deflation in 1921, (Tables IV to XIX) but that such deflation has not kept pace with the decline in farm 
commodities. 

The weighted average of the various costs covered for 1920, except labor and freight, ranged from 168 to 288 as com- 
pared with the 1914 level taken as 100. The straight average is 217. Packages ranged from 246 to 438 and storage from 
125 to 192. Labor ranged from 200 to 250 with a straight average of 217. 

In 1921 the same factors showed as follows: Various costs, except freight and labor, 111 to 201 with a straight average 
of 150. Packages ranged from 125 to 227 and storage from 100 to 166. In some cases storage remained unchanged. Labor 
ranged from 132 to 203 with a straight average of 160. 
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Sixth — That "Fixed Charges" or costs in the dtiss Mvefhot de£/ined ar much as. M-cDuhiry pvwh\-a.nd by jio> means 
in proportion to the deflation in farm commodities. 

Storage in 1920 in the cities specified ranged from 137 to 282 as compared with the ■1'914'base of 100.1 -Cartagd ranged 
from 120 to 300, the average being 205. Labor ranged from 138 to 300 with a straight average of 212. 

lo 1921 the same factors showed as follows: Storage ranged from 107 to 261. In some- instances there was no reduction. 

- Cartage remained unchanged except for a slight reduction in Pittsburgh, yard to stores. . Beginning with February, 1922, 

Chicago, and Philadelphia showed a reduction in cartage of about 25%. Pittsburgh .showed a slight reduction, yard to 

stores, otherwise there was no change. Labor ranged from 144 to 300 with a straight average of 219. None of the cities 

covered showed a decrease in labor in 1921 as applied to the fresh fruit and vegetable industry; some showed an increase. 

Seventh — That transportation- costs reached the peak in August, 1920, and from two to three months after the 
decline in both farm and wholesale •pri<;es started, and have since remained at the high point, except for rate reductions on 
specific commodities including the 10% reduction on farm products announced as temporary. Inflation in transportation 
may be said to have been very nearly cn-incident with deflation in farm commodities (Tables I to III, also Fig. 1). 

Eighth — A study of Figures 2 and 3 emphasizes in graphic form the fact that in the long run commerce ii governed 
by fundamental economic law. For. a time following the World War there was a mistaken belief on the part of many that 
«'all things had become new," that the experience of the past was no longer a safe guide, that principles which history had 
hitherto demonstrated to be basic were no longer so and that unexampled prosperity would long continue. The awakening 
of many was rude. The inexorable clutch of fundamental law was a painful shock. 

CONCLUSION 

The question has been asked repeatedly, what is; the trouble with agriculture? The answer is quite clearly indicated 
in the foregoing paragraphs and tables, to wit: The prices of farm commodities have been deflated by the force of eco- 
nomic law, while the "fixed charges" or costs of the farmers and growers, i.e., what they have to buy in services and, materials, 
have been maintained wholly or partially at artificial levels. 

First — On the one hand fundamental economic law and world conditions forced a violent and rapid drop in farm 
commodities commencing in June, 1920, until within a year they reached an average only a little above the pre-war level and 
in individual cases dropped below the pre-war level. 

Second — On the other hand attempt has been made in other lines by artificial means, legislation, strikes and other 
expedients to oppose the operation of economic law and turn back the inevitable tide of deflation. 

These two forces have been working in opposite directions. The result has been an unequal deflation by which the 
farmer's income has been seriously reduced without either a corresponding reduction in his expenses or a corresponding 
reduction in the price of those commodities which he normally purchases. 

Transportation costs under the operation of law (the Transportation Act) rose to the highest peak in the history of 
modern railroading in the United States at the very time farm commodities were dropping like a plummet under the 
operation of economic law. They met head on commencing August 26, 1920 (See Fig. 1.). 

Labor as a whole has been unwilling to deflate, especially in the cities and manufacturing centers, and in a large number 
of cases has endeavored to maintain war levels. 

Industry generally has also resisted deflation. 

As a result, prices of the accessorial services and commodities used by the farmer in growing, harvesting, packing, 
protecting and transporting his crops have responded slowly to deflation and in some cases actually advanced during 
the time when deflation in farm commodities, under the operation of economic law, had reached a very serious point. 
They have not yet been deflated to the average level of the farmers' prices. 

In other words, the balance between what the farmer produces and sells and what he has to purchase in both services 
and materials has been disrupted; the pre-war price ratio has been destroyed (Tables II, XXVIII— XXXI). Starting 
in the Spring and Summer of 1920, the effect upon agriculture as a whole was disastrous. It has long since resulted in a 
greatly impaired purchasing power on the part of the farmer, the reaction from which has been felt all along the line, con- 
tributing very materially to the closed shop, idle factories, unemployment and depression. If this disruption of the balance 
is continued, it must also inevitably end in curtailment of production. It is impossible for the farmer to produce normally 
and to buy normally when the price ratio of his commodities is out of line with what he has to buy either in services or 
materials. Until this situation is corrected and a proper balance restored, a sound, stable prosperity cannot be expected 
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either for agriculture or the country as a whole. Correction of this condition will require elimination of its cause and in- 
volves the proportionate deflation of those costs, affecting both labor and capital, which special forms of control have arbi- 
trarily maintained in varying degrees. 

Transportation and labor are exceedingly important factors in the production and distribution of fresh fruits and 
vegetables because of the number of times they enter and re-enter the process as a whole. 

Freight attaches to such items as implements, spraying machinery, spraying supplies and the raw materials from which 
they are made, plants and seeds, fertilizer, the raw material for packages, finished packages, paper and packing material- 
After the commodity is packed, it has to be shipped to market. In some cases it has to pay a local or transit rate to 
storage to protect it and thence to point of distribution. After reaching point of distribution in carlots, large quantities 
necessarily have to be re-distributed by less than carlot freight or express to outlying towns and small markets which 
are unable to handle carloads. A still higher transportation charge attaches on such movements. 

Freight again attaches to the coal that furnishes the power to operate the cold storages which protect fruits and vege- 
tables and to all their machinery and supplies. The high cost of coal and labor were two important factors which entered 
into the advance in storage charges. 

Freight is not paid merely once in the fresh fruit and vegetable industry; it enters and re-enters many times all along 
the line; its impact is felt at every turn. 

Labor has to be constantly employed at every stage, in the manufacture of the machinery, fertilizer, packages and 
other accessorial materials used in production, in preparing the land, pruning, cultivating, spraying, picking fruit by 
hand, packing it in the same way, harvesting and packing other commodities (many of them in the same way), in 
loading and unloading, in the warehouses and storages and as teamsters, truckmen, salesmen and in many other ways. 

In Part III of this Survey we have shown the relation of these and other "fixed charges" or costs to the fruit and 
vegetable industry and have illustrated by concrete examples precisely what they have meant in dollars and cents. In 
many cases merely the "fixed charges" specified, not including production costs, absorbed the full sales value of the com- 
modity and compelled a resort to capital account to make good the deficiency. In other cases they so nearly absorbed the 
sales price that were production costs taken into account a serious deficit would be shown. 

An unprejudiced consideration of the data and the entire situation shows that transportation costs, labor costs and 
all other services and materials which serve the fruit and vegetable industry must bear their share in deflation and be more 
closely related to what the commodities will bear if the industry is to continue on a normal basis of volume and before 
there can be any real prosperity. In other words there must be an equitable relationship or balance between "fixed charges" 
or costs and the sales value of the commodity, otherwise the result will be disastrous to all concerned. Fundamentally 
all factors involved have a common interest. Prosperity is inter-dependent. One industry cannot profit at the expense of 
another without paying the penalty in the end. The sooner these principles are recognized, the better it will be for all 
factors involved and the country as a whole. 
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PART IV 



TRANSPORTATION 

The Development of the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Industry as Revealed by Rail 

Movement 

The development of the fresh fruit and vegetable industry in the United States during the last twenty years has been 
remarkable. The records of the carriers show that in 1899 4,582,573 tons of fresh fruits and vegetables, dried fruits and 
vegetables and canned fruits and vegetables were originated, i.e. loaded at points of origin or production, in the United 
States. Twenty years later (1919) the volume had risen to 19,726,069 tons (this includes fresh, dried and canned fruits 
and vegetables). Using the factor of 15 tons per car for the whole period, merely for the purposes of more completely 
visualizing the comparison, we would have 305,505 carloads in 1899 and 1,315,071 in 1919. In 1920 and 1921 there was 
a recession, due to causes which we will discuss hereafter, 1920 showing 17,252,471 tons and 1921, 16,468,498 tons originated. 
The tonnage of the two latter years includes fresh, dried and canned fruits and vegetables and other canned food products. 
Complete details are given later under the heading "Rail Transportation," Table LV and Figure 9. 

In twenty years this production and traffic had increased over four times. During that period the industry had become 
centralized and specialized under the operation of economic law and by natural selection. 



Centralization of Industry 

Fresh fruits and vegetables are produced over widely separated areas, hundreds and even thousands of miles from centers 
of distribution. The casual observer often fails to appreciate the reason or necessity for this situation. No industry, how- 
ever, develops successfully without a fundamental reason. In the case of production of fresh fruits and vegetables, suita- 
bility and adaptability of location are vital. They cannot be produced in a commercial way regardless of location. A 
survey of the United States will show that the various food products have well-defined areas of production. To illustrate, 
the states of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas and Indiana constitute the greatest corn producing area in the 
world because of the peculiarly favorable climatic and soil conditions. 

The same conditions determine the centralization of commercial fruit and vegetable production. Citrus fruits, for 
example, are produced in California, Florida and, to a limited extent, in the Gulf States. In each of these districts certain 
localities dominate. Commercial apple production is confined to specific states and specific sections in those states. Peach 
production on a commercial scale is restricted to limited districts. Among truck crops, commercial celery production is 
found principally in California, Florida and New York. Lettuce production is similarly located, with a tendency to extend 
it to other Pacific Coast states. Production of the late potato, onion and cabbage crops is centered in the norther.i tier of 
states from the Great Lakes eastward, and in certain sections of those states. Specific sections in Texas produce the early 
onion and spinach crops, while the Imperial Valley of California is pre-eminently the largest producer of cantaloupes in 
the United States. 

As illustrative of the centralization of the industry attention is called to Figures 4, 5, and 6, showing the commercial 
apple, pear and peach producing sections in the United States. The extent of the area covered is not necessarily the measure 
of its importance. Some districts covering a relatively large area may not produce as much as a smaller district. 
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All of the districts in which fresh fruits and vegetables are produced commercially have developed where they are be- 
cause of suitability and adaptability of climate and soil. It would be impossible to shift the production of citrus fruits to 
Maine and apples to Florida. A difference of a few miles in a state or a few hundred feet variation in elevation, the proxim- 
ity of modifying bodies of water, the rainfall or availability of water for irrigation, the location of mountain ranges as they 
may affect climate, the liability of late frosts in the Spring and early freezes in the Fall, and many other similar factors, 
mean the difference between success or failure- In Western New York, for example, the commercial production of peaches 
is limited to the territory adjacent to the Lakes. Twenty or twenty-five miles inland they cannot be grown successfully. 
Potatoes, on the other hand, do better in the so-called back country than along the Lakes. The foregoing is illustrative 
of the country as a whole and why centralization has taken place. Fresh fruits and vegetables are produced commercially 
in the sections best adapted to them as determined by natural conditions. 



Certain districts in the far western states have shown an unusual adaptability to this production. The advancement 
in this territory has been remarkable, and, as said by Mr. Edward Chambers, Vice-President of the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railroad, in his testimony before the Committee on Interstate Commerce of the United States Senate, May 27, 
1921, an isolated grazing region has been changed "into one of the most richly productive and highly populated agricul- 
tural areas on the continent." Over 50% of the fresh fruits and vegetables of the United States is produced west of the 
Mississippi River. The following tables (Tables XXXII, XXXIII) show the tonnage originating in the various sections 
from 1918 to 1921. 
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TONNAGE AND PERCENTAGE OF FRESH AND DRIED FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES ALSO CANNED FOOD PRODUCTS ORIGINATED 
BY CLASS I ROADS EAST AND WEST OF THE MISS- 
ISSIPPI RIVER AS REPORTED TO THE 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 

Table XXXII 



Percent of 


Tonnage 


East of 


West of 


Miss. 


Miss. 


49.45 


50.55 


56.33 


43.67 


57.16 


42.84 


59.16 


40.84 


38.33 


61.67 


48.19 


51.81 



East of West of Total 

Mississippi Mississippi United States 

Commodity Cars Tons Cars Tons Cars Tons 

YEAR 1920 

Citrus 45,357 704,450 40,064 720,059 85,421 1,424,509 

Other fresh fruits 202,984 2,958,377 152,410 2,293,038 355,394 5,251,415 

Potatoes 122,682 2,353,211 96,531 1,763,371 219,213 4,116,582 

Other fresh vegetables .. . 94,185 1,309,581 60,174 904,099 154,359 2,213,680 

Dried fruits and vegetables 21,204 446,805 23,777 718,889 44,981 1,165,694 

Canned food products... 65,274 1,484,393 59,037 1,596,198 124,311 3,080,591 

TOTAL 551,686 9,256,817 431,993 7,995,654 983,679 17,252,471 

Total fresh 465,208 7,325,619 349,179 5,680,567 814,387 13,006,186 

Total dried and canned . 86,478 1,931,198 82,814 2,315,087 169,292 4,246,285 

YEAR 1921 

Citrus 40,372 585,199 52,610 922,532 92,982 1,507,731 

Other fresh fruits 164,474 2,148,130 164,792 2,481,027 329,266 4,629,157 

Potatoes 135,079 2,505,654 119,305 2,133,264 254,384 4,638,918 

Other fresh vegetables .. . 95,522 1,191,610 51,955 696,473 147,477 1,888,083 

Dried fruits and vegetables 20,861 403,505 26,117 775,438 46,978 1,178,934 

Canned food products.... 61,145 1,300,394 52,411 1,325,281 113,556 2,625,675 

TOTAL 517,453 8,134,492 467,190 8,334,015 984,643 16,468,498 

Total fresh 435,447 6,430,593 388,662 6,233,296 824,109 12,663,889 

Total dried and canned.. 82,006 1,703,899 78,528 2,100,719 160,534 3,804,609 



53.73 
56.41 
45.48 



46.27 
43.59 
54.52 



38.81 


61.19 


46.40 


53.60 


54.01 


45.99 


63.11 


35.89 


34.23 


65.77 


49.53 


50.47 



49.39 
50.78 
44.78 



50.61 
49.22 
55.21 



TONNAGE AND PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL FRUITS AND VEGE- 
TABLES, FRESH, DRIED AND CANNED FOOD PRODUCTS 
ORIGINATED EAST AND WEST OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
RIVER BY CLASS I ROADS 



Table XXXIII 



Year 



Eastern 



Southern 

and 

Pocahontas 



Western 

and 
Pacific 



Percent 
East of 
Miss. 



Percent 
West of 
Miss. 



1918 6,581,387 

1919 6,002,997 

1920 6,701,038 

1921 5,909,601 



2,160,322 


9,995,710 


46.65 


53.35 


2,075,590 


11,647,482 


40.95 


59.05 


2,555,779 


7,995,654 


53.73 


46.27 


2,224,991 


8,334,015 


49.39 


50.61 
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The foregoing tables clearly demonstrate the great part played by the territory west of the Mississippi River in meeting 
the food requirements of the East and especially that large part of the population concentrated in cities. 

Concentration of Population in Cities 

It is especially noteworthy that while population for the twenty years between i8gg and igig increased 40%, the tonnage 
of fresh fruits and vegetables and allied products originated by rail carriers increased over 4 times. It is evident that the per 
capita consumption has increased materially. 

Among the factors which have made this growth possible are: 

First — The concentration of population in cities where it is not in position to produce fresh fruits and vegetables for its 
own consumption, and, 

Second — A constantly increasing recognition that fresh fruits and vegetables are no longer luxuries but staple necessities, 
contributing vitally to health and efficiency. 

The United States census for 1920 shows that 51.4% of the population is urban and 48.6% rural. The center of popula- 
tion is in southwestern Indiana, Owen County, 1.9 miles west of Whitehead and 8.3 miles southwest of Spencer. 

The greater part of the population being east of the Mississippi River and north of the Ohio, and the cities within that 
territory being especially large and numerous, the main currents of fruit and vegetable transportation are from west to 
east, south to north and north to south. 

Importance of Transportation 

The nature of the commodities, the variation in seasons, the location and development of producing districts and the 
centers of population and demand emphasize the vital importance of transportation. 

We have previously referred to the noteworthy progress of the fresh fruit and vegetable industry and the wide areas of 
production and distribution. Reference will hereafter be made to the constancy of supply available throughout the year. 
One of the basic forces in making this growth and development possible has been transportation. Fruits and vegetables 
in the orchard or field have no value except as they can be delivered at point of distribution. Transportation performs 
this function . 

Fruits and vegetables are primarily transported to distributing centers by rail, water and motor truck, the latter being 
used for short hauls. Proper rail transportation involves such elements as efficient refrigerator and heater cars, protective 
service (including icing, ventilation and the application of heat), expedited movement, schedules, supervision of the traffic, 
sufficient car supply, efficient distribution and utilization of equipment, storage in transit, diversion and reconsignment, 
adequate terminal facilities, etc. In the case of ocean transportation, proper transportation involves such items as efficient 
refrigeration and common stowage space, ventilation, the installation of thermographs, supervision, careful handling in 
loading and unloading, and prompt handling and movement at all- times. 

A vital factor in all transportation is the rate or charge for the service. 

Several of the above requirements and others will be considered hereafter. 

MOTOR TRANSPORTATION 

There are no data available to indicate the extent of transportation of fruits and vegetables by motor truck but the 
movement is very large and is rapidly increasing. The remarkable development of motor transportation has unquestionably 
had an effect upon the short haul business of rail and express carriers. The motor truck has the advantages of speed, 
delivery without re-handling and arrival at market at the most favorable time. It also has a particular advantage where 
rail terminals are inconveniently situated with respect to wholesale and jobbing districts. In Philadelphia a very considera- 
ble portion of shipments of fruits and vegetables from nearby territory arrives by motor truck. The same is true in many 
other places. 

During 1920 and 1921, a material portion of the peach crop in one state was moved by motor truck. Much of the terri- 
tory within a 120-mile radius was supplied daily and some loads were hauled 295 miles. Return loads of potatoes, hogs, 
calves and other farm products were secured for these trucks. In certain New England States, in 1921, a large percentage 
of the apple crop was moved to market by truck. From Hood River, Oregon, box apples move by truck to Portland on 
the Columbia Highway at a cost of 12 cents per box against a carlot rail rate of 7 cents per box. The advantage of the 
motor truck is that it delivers the fruit at the store door. In New York large quantities of fruits for canners move by truck 
for the reason that there is but one handling involved and a speedy and safe delivery is assured. 
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Motor transportation is playing a very important part in redistribution from large centers to nearby towns and cities. 
Distributors are frequently able to reach their customers with current supplies of perishables by means of motor trucks 
more quickly, more satisfactorily and at less cost than by rail. In the case of one large city, during 1921, from 60% to 75% 
of the re-distribution of carlot shipments to smaller cities and towns was accomplished by motor truck over a distance of 
of 125 to 200 miles. Schedules and rates are being established and published by motor truck lines in order to secure volume 
and regular patronage. 



WATER TRANSPORTATION 
Coastwise and Inland Transportation 

For some time the movement of certain commodities either by boat or by rail and boat has been in operation on the 
Atlantic Coast; for example, Texas Onions are moved by rail to Galveston, thence by boat to New York, at a cost which 
is about one-third less than the cost of the "all rail" movement. In 1921 about 90% of all the receipts of Texas Onions 
in New York City moved by this route, part of which was re-shipped by rail to New England points. Other commodities 
now moving by water include Maine Potatoes via Boston and New York Potatoes via New York City to southern points; 
Southern fruits and vegetables from producing centers to the larger markets on the Atlantic Coast; Michigan fruits and 
vegetables to Chicago, Milwaukee and other points; fruit from the Hudson River Section of New York State to New York 
City; limited shipments from Hood River, Oregon, to Portland, Oregon, via Columbia River and coastwise movements 
on the Pacific Coast. The development in rail transportation in the past seventy years in the United States reached such 
momentum that water transportation was neglected, except in a few districts, but the development of the country, the 
increase in the costs of rail transportation and the opening of the Panama Canal all bid fair to lead to greater consideration 
and development of water transportation. 

The Panama Canal 

As a result of the increase in freight rates, effective August 26, 1920, the attention of shippers and receivers was 
focused more directly than at any previous time on the possibilities of the Panama Canal. 

The movement of apples from Pacific Coast Ports via the Canal became a commercial proposition in 1920. During 
the 1920-1921 season, 131,140 boxes of apples were exported direct from Pacific Coast Ports to European Ports via the 
Canal. During the 1921-1922 season (to May 5, 1922), 673,471 boxes of apples were so exported and in addition 68,806 
boxes were moved by boat from Pacific Coast Ports to New York City. The total movement for the season was 742,277 
boxes, or 5.66 times the preceding season. This is a remarkable growth in a single year. 

Prior to 1920, except for isolated special shipments, all box apples for export to Europe were shipped to the Atlantic 
Seaboard by rail and thence by boat. During the 1921-1922 season the Panama Canal shipments were equal to a little 
over 962 standard carloads on which the line haul rail freight charges alone to the Atlantic Seaboard, exclusive of refrigera- 
tion or heater charges, would have amounted to $551,140.66. The carriers obtained only the short haul on the above 
cars from points of production in the Pacific Coast States to Pacific Coast Ports, which, in the case of the movement from 
Wenatchee and Yakima, Wash., to Seattle, was 28>^ cents per hundred and from Hood River, Ore., to Portland, Ore., 
was 14>^ cents per hundred. At the maximum this would have yielded them $102,597.30 gross, as against $551,140.66. 
Considering the amount moved on the lesser rate, the carriers lost between $450,000 and $500,000 in gross revenue on this 
traffic alone during the 1921-1922 season, and practically at the very inception of the movement via Canal. Over 27% of the 
box apples exported during this past season (1921-1922) moved by the Panama Canal. 

For the year ending December 31, 1921, the California Fruit Growers' Exchange shipped via the Canal to Atlantic 
Coast Ports 139,807 boxes of lemons and 39,639 boxes of oranges. In addition, 26,655 boxes of oranges and 200 boxes of 
lemons were shipped via this route to foreign destinations. The total shipments were 206,301 boxes. 

FREIGHT RATES VIA PANAMA CANAL 

The boat rate, including refrigeration, during the 1921-1922 season, from Pacific Coast Ports via Panama Canal to 
Great Britain was $1.00 per box on apples and $1.50 per box on citrus fruits. The rail freight rate from Hood River, Ore., 
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to Portland, Ore., was 14>^ cents per hundred pounds, or a' little over 7 cents per box. The wharfage and handling charge 
in Portland was 90 cents per ton, or about 2K cents per box, making a total charge, not including strapping, marking or 
insurance, of about $1.09 per box. The rail freight rate on apples from Yakima and Wenatchee, Wash., to Seattle, Wash., 
was 28>^ cents per hundred pounds, or about 14 cents per box. In addition, there were wharfage and handling charges in 
Seattle of 4 cents per box, making a total charge, not including strapping, marking or insurance, of approximately $1.18 
per box. 

The rail rate, without refrigeration or heat, from Hood River, Yakima and Wenatchee to New York was $1.50 per 
100 pounds, or 74>4 cents per box. The boat rate from New York to British ports, without refrigeration, was 45 cents 
per box, making a total, not including any additional costs at New York, strapping, marking or insurance, of $1.19 per box- 
If the apples moved under rail refrigeration from Hood River, Yakima or Wenatchee to New York and under boat refrigera- 
tion from New York to Liverpool, the charges would be approximately $1.52 per box. 

The coastwise rates from Pacific Coast Ports to Atlantic Coast Ports during the 1921-1922 season were, in the case of 
apples, 40 cents; lemons, 70 cents; oranges, 80 cents per box. Taking the rail rate from Hood River to Portland and from 
Yakima and Wenatchee to Seattle and the wharfage charges as indicated above, the cost of bringing apples from Portland 
and Seattle to New York via the Canal, including strapping and any additional marking, was about 61 cents to 63 cents 
per box, as against an all rail charge, not including refrigeration or heater service, of approximately 74 cents per box. In 
the case of rail movement, in addition to the line haul rate of $1.50 per hundred, the refrigeration charge from the above 
districts to New York City, for example, is $95.00 per car. The charge for heater service or protection against cold to 
Chicago (heater service at this time does not extend east of Illinois) is 9 cents per hundred pounds. On a standard car of 
756 boxes this means approximately 12>^ cents per box for refrigeration to New York and 4>^ cents per box for heater 
service to Chicago, in addition to the line haul rate. 



Ocean Transportation- Exports and Imports 

The major portion of our exports and imports of fruits and vegetables moves as ocean freight. In addition there is a 
rail movement between the United States and Cuba, Canada and Mexico. The wholesale value of the exports and imports 
of the United States for the year 1919 aggregated nearly $307,000,000. In 1920 the total was $212,185,530 and in 1921 
$148,022,913. 

Exports 

Fresh, dried, canned and preserved fruits and vegetables from the leading sections of production in the United States 
are exported to such countries as Great Britain, Ireland, France, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Germany, Belgium, Holland, 
Australia, China, Japan, the Philippine Islands, Cuba, Canada, Mexico and to others in Central and South America. 
The leading ports of clearance are New York, Boston, Montreal and Halifax. Since the opening of the Panama Canal, 
however, a new line of travel for ocean steamers has been created, placing such ports as San Francisco, Portland, Seattle 
and Vancouver, B. C, in direct and sharp competition with eastern seaports. 

The exports of fresh fruits comprise, chiefly, apples, oranges, pears, plums and, at times, fruits of less hardy character, 
such as cherries and peaches. In some years the movement is limited, in others it is large, the determining factor being 
competitive foreign supplies, foreign industrial conditions, transportation cost and other charges incidental thereto. 

The export trade has proved to be of great value to the producers of fruit in America, affording as it does an outlet for 
surpluses which, if forced on to domestic markets, would lead to demoralization with all its unfavorable influences on pro- 
duction. The importance of this point is little realized, notwithstanding the relatively tremendous growth of the business. 
Because of the increasing production of fruits in this country it is essential that the areas of distribution be widened to 
the utmost. This can only be accomplished through co-operation of all elements involved, such as proper grading, suitable 
containers efficient inland and ocean transportation. Proper ocean transportation is all important. 

The following tables show the exports of fruits and vegetables from United States ports for the years 1920 and 1921: 
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Exports of Fruits from the United States for Calendar Years 

1920 and 1921 

Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Table XXXIV 



Fruits Unit 

Apples, dried Lbs. 

Apples, green or ripe Bbls. 

Apricots, dried Lbs. 

Berries 

Lemons Boxes 

Oranges Boxes 

Peaches, dried Lbs. 

Pears, green or ripe 

Prunes, dried Lbs. 

Raisins and other dried grapes .... Lbs. 
Waste, cannery (pulp, cores, etc.) . .Lbs. 
All other fruits: 

Dried 

Green or ripe 

Preserved: 
Canned: 

Peaches 

Pears 

Pineapples 

All other 

All other preserved fruits 

Total Fruits 



1920 



Quantity 



Value 



Quantity 



1921 



Value 



8,827,806 


1 1,508,987 


19,962,306 


$ 2,206,843 


1,797,711 


14,088,733 


1,936,724 


13,981,865 


9,881,256 


2,581,750 


21,575,149 


4,110,403 




791,555 




775,193 


293,050 


1,188,053 


304,313 


1,295,923 


1,517,994 


7,518,638 


2,221,075 


8,374,735 


7,924,831 


1,465,609 


6,893,124 


784,640 




2,202,121 




1,780,785 


75,138,779 


11,738,312 


117,933,740 


9,280,298 


53,312,126 


9,505,202 


32,968,664 


5,516,806 


1,248,320 


76,634 


2,161,744 


73,593 




2,168,279 




1,150,011 




4,187,624 




3,996,622 




6,342,319 




4,060,020 




.5,113,738 




4,062,032 




3,025,522 




2,430,992 




7,032,694 




3,838,377 




1,882,180 




617,136 



$82,417,950 



$68,326,274 



(Statement prepared by Foreign Section, Division of Records and Research, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates.) 

Exports of Vegetables from the United States for Calendar Years 

1920 and 1921 

Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Table XXXV 



1920 



Commodities Unit 

Beans (Bus.) 

Onions (Bus.) 

Peas, dried (Bus.) 

Pickles and sauces 

Potatoes, except sweet potatoes . . (Bus.) 
Canned: 

Corn 

Soups 

Tomatoes 

All other ' 

All other vegetables 

Total Vegetables 



Quantity 



Value 



1921 



Quantity 



Value 



1,764,735 


$ 7,672,241 


1,409,703 


$ 4,851,607 


945,778 


2,075,862 


867,342 


1,279,029 


295,679 


1,415,528 


124,720 


530,500 




2,273,059 




1,921,045 


4,153,565 


10,199,928 


3,499,838 


4,720,363 




334,519 




205,843 




1,506,010 




1,099,621 




1,079,582 




427,694 




3,420,248 




1,695,135 




2,807,439 




2,721,246 



$32,784,416 



$19,451,883 



^Statement prepared by Foreign Section, Division o*' Records and Research, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates.] 
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Exports of Apples 

Apples lead all other fresh fruits exported from the United States and Canada, while Great Britain leads all other coun- 
tries combined as a receiver and consumer of American apples. Prior to the War, considerable quantities of fresh apples 
and large quantities of evaporated apples were exported direct to Germany, and cores, skins and waste chiefly to Holland 
and France. The direct movement to Germany was stopped by the War and has not been resumed except in a small way. 
Exports of cores, skins and waste have practically ceased. It is estimated that during the 1921-1922 season about 600 
carloads of evaporated apples were exported chiefly to Scandinavian Countries and Holland. The following Tables (Tables 
XXXVI and XXXVII) show the exports of fresh apples from the United States and Canada to British, German, Scandi- 
navian and certain other ports for the period 1880-1922 and the destination for the 1921-1922 season. 

Annual Apple Exports from United States and Canada 

To British, German, Scandinavian and other ports 

For Period 1880-1922 

Note — "Stated in Barrels" means that boxes have been reduced to terms of barrels by dividing by 3 (3 boxes to a barrel) 
and the result added to actual barrels. 

Table XXXVI 



SEASON 



UNITED STATES 



CANADA 



TOTAL 



TOTAL 



Barrels 

1880-81 1,159,380 

81-82 169,014 

82-83 312,662 

83-84 70,329 

84-85 643,516 

85-86 778,675 

86-87 606,608 

87-88 482,711 

88-89 1,021,411 

89-90 461,609 

1890-91 179,991 

91-92 1,042,630 

92-93 657,570 

93-94 83,536 

94-95 900,399 

95-96 457,431 

96-97 1,809,839 

97-98 668,475 

98-99 539,500 

99-00 646,841 

1900-01 808,236 

01-02 398,493 

02-03 ■ 1,909,659 

03-04 2,178,655 

04-06 1,664,169 

05-06 1,297,803 

06-07 1,565,452 

07-08 1,340,560 

08-09 658,552 

09-10 942,652 

1910-11 1,249,973 

11-12 1,263,524 

12-13 1,814,854 

13-14 996,694 

14-15 1,673,842 

15-16 902,302 

16-17 Total only- 

17-18 None 

18-19 Total only- 

19-20 438,923 

1920-21 1,299,006 

21-22 to and including May 5.. 82,888 



Boxes 



Barrels 



Boxes 



Barrels 



Boxes 



169,526 

70,238 

82,732 

11,203 

125,694 

106,698 

201,319 

125,710 

385,998 

216,153 

271,285 

407,836 

545,968 

91,313 

637,763 

13,610 293,824 

1,110,007 

245,521 

180,636 681,587 

149,515 646,327 

203,333 470,020 

296,427 393,695 

212,587 633,100 

388,975 1,326,679 

66,792 747,454 

416,266 888,328 

262,011 741,637 

285,206 1,128,968 

520,792 914,033 

460,362 1,269,802 

1,106,610 384,004 

587,035 1,542,077 

1,453,677 1,146,143 

867,346 780,243 

1,423,132 994,031 

827,708 635,283 

-Details unavailable on 

None None 

-Details unavailable on 
1,663,754 533,127 
2,445,367 1,146,495 
2,228,167 1,157,179 



1,861 751,255 

2,919,846 

913,996 

1,349 1,221,087 

1,293,168 

1,346,034 

792,188 

2,542,769 

3,505,344 

20,629 2,411,623 

2,186,131 

2,307,089 

2,469,528 

1,572,585 

2,212,464 

1,634,977 

2,795,601 

2,960,997 

1,776,937 

2,667,873 

1,437,585 

account of war conditions. 

None 

account of war conditions. 

176,035 972,050 

276,960 2,445,501 

382,209 1,240,067 



15,471 



181,986 
149,616 
203,333 
296,427 
212,687 
388,975 
87,321 
416,266 
252,011 
286,206 
520,792 
460,362 

1,106,610 
587,035 

1,453,677 
867,346 

1,423,132 
827,708 

None 

1,839,789 
2,722,327 
2,610,376 



Stated in 

Barrels 

1,328,906 

239,252 

395,694 

81,532 

769,210 

885,273 

807,927 

608,421 

1,407,409 

677,762 

451,276 

1,460,366 

1,203,638 

174,849 

1,438,162 

756,412 

2,919,846 

913,996 

1,281,749 

1,343,006 

1,413,812 

890,997 

2,613,621 

3,635,192 

2,440,730 

2,324,886 

2,391,093 

2,564,597 

1,746,182 

2,365,908 

2,002,847 

2,991,279 

3,446,623 

2,065,062 

3,142,260 

1,713,481 

997,266 

None 

1,416,592 

1,685,323 

3,362,943 

2,110,192 
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Apple Exports from United States and Canada 
To Great Britain, Scandinavia and The Netherlands 
Season 1921-1922 (To May 5) 

Table XXXVII 



PORTS OF ORIGIN 



Barrels 



Vancouver 
Portland, Ore. 
Seattle 

San Francisco 
Portland, Me . 

Boston 

New York .... 
Philadelphia. . 
Baltimore. . . . 

Montreal 

Halifax 

Quebec 

St. John 



• via Panama Canal . 



Boxes 



673,471 



20,849 




25,223 


14,056 




128,041 


47,983 


None 
None 


1,401,432 


25,882 




366,733 


1,114,749 




5,176 


678 




5,287 


15,870 




5,013 



1,240,067 2,610,376 
PORTS OF DESTINATION 

Barrels Boxes 

British Ports (From Pacific Ports) 668,984 

Liverpool (From Atlantic Ports) 359,262 519,227 

London (From Atlantic Ports) 290,185 386,294 

Glasgow (From Atlantic Ports) 207,507 431,780 

Manchester (From Atlantic Ports) 270,583 115,132 

Other British Ports (From Atlantic Ports) 107,571 275,362 

Scandinavia (From Atlantic Ports) 4,959 206,421 

The Netherlands (From Atlantic and Pacific Ports) 7,176 

1,240,067 2,610,376 

TOTAL APPLE EXPORTS FROM UNITED STATES PORTS 82,888 2,228,167 

TOTAL APPLE EXPORTS FROM CANADIAN PORTS 1,157,179 382,209 

GRAND TOTAL 1,240,067 2,610,376 

GRAND TOTAL STATED IN BARRELS, 2,110,192, FROM UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

Note — In addition to the above, 68,806 moved by boat from Pacific Coast Ports to Atlantic Coast Ports via Panama 
Canal; 34,881 were re-shipped abroad from Atlantic Ports and appear in the totals above. 

NOTE— In addition to the 82,888 barrels and 2,228,167 boxes exported from the United States for the 1921-1922 

season to May 5, there were 197,665 barrels (boxes stated in barrels) exported to the following countries between Sep- 
tember 1, 1921, and May 5, 1922: 

Austria British West Indies French Indo-China 

Belgium Cuba Kwantung, leased territory 

Czechoslovakia Jamaica British India 

France Tobago Straits Settlements 

Italy Trinidad Other British East Indies 

Turkey in Europe Virgin Islands of U. S. Dutch East Indies 

Spain Dutch West Indies Java 

Gibraltar French West Indies Madura 

Switzerland Haiti French East Indies 

Bermuda Dominican Republic Hongkong 

British Honduras Argentina Russia in Asia 

Canada Brazil New Zealand 

Costa Rica Colombia Other British Oceania 

Guatemala British Guiana French Oceania 

Honduras Dutch Guiana Other Oceania 

Nicaragua Peru Philippine Islands 

Panama Uruguay Canary Islands 

Salvador Venezuela Portugese Africa 

Mexico China Morocco 
Newfoundland and Labrador 
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Of the 197,665 barrels (boxes stated in barrels) for the period September 1, 1921, to May 5, 1922, Canada received 
98,061 bbls.; Mexico 28,239 bbls.; West Indies, (principally Cuba) 25,758 bbls.; South America 18,412 bbls. and Central 
America 7,677 bbls. 

Exports of Apples by Decades, Stated in Barrels, from the United States and 
Canada to British, German, Scandinavian and Other Ports, See Table XXXVI. 

NOTE — ^The direct movement to Germany ceased with the 1913-1914 crop. A very few were shipped to Bremen and 
Hamburg in 1920-1921. The data do not include the rail movement to Mexico, rail shipments to Canada and vice versa, 
the car ferry movement to Cuba or all of the boat movement to the countries specified in the Note to Table XXXVII. 

Table XXXVIII 

Total Average Percent of 

Movement per year 1880-89 

Period Stated in Barrels Stated in Barrels Average 

1880-1889 7,201,286 720,128 100 

1890-1899 11,933,200 1,193,320 165 

1900-1909 22,387,018 2,238,701 311 

1910-1919 (Exports stopped 1917-1918) 19,359,603 2,419,950 (8 years) 336 

1920-April 15, 1921 5,440,023 2,720,011 (2 years) 378 

The average export movement of actual barrels and actual boxes is shown in the following table. 

Exports, Barrel Apples, from the United States and Canada by Decades 

1880-1921 

NOTE — For exceptions see preceding table. 

Table XXXIX 

Percent of 
Period Actual Average 1880-89 

Barrels per Year Average 

1880-1889 7,201,286 720,128 100 

1890-1899 11,817,543 1,181,754 164 

1900-1909 21,345,925 2,134,592 296 

1910-1919 (Exports stopped 1917-18) 16,657,871 2,082,234 (8 years) 289 

1920-April 15, 1922 3,681,674* 1,840,837 255 

* The crop in the "barrel states" (from Colorado east) in the United States in 1921 was the lightest in a great many 
years, due to freezes at time of bloom. 



Exports, Box Apples, from the United States and Canada by Decades 

1895-1921 

NOTE — For exceptions see preceding table. 

Table XL 

Percent of 
Actual Average 1900-1909 

Period Boxes per Year Average 

1895-1899 (1) 346,971 115,657 

(not used) 

1900 1909 3,123,280 312,328 100 

1910-1919 (Exports stopped 1917-1918) 8,105,197 1,013,150 (8 years) 324 

1920-April 15, 1922. . 5,275,048* 2,637,524 844 

(1) First shipment in 1895, next in 1898. 

♦The crop in the box states (Colorado and west) of the United States, also in British Columbia, in 1921 was the largest 
on record. 
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Apples (green or ripe) : Exports stated in terms of barrels from the United 
States, by countries of destination, calendar years 1920 and 1921. 

Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Table XLI 



Exported to — 



1920 
Barrels 



1921 
Barrels 



Denmark 12,982 

Norway 67,434 

Sweden 14,432 

United Kingdom 1,250,033 

Canada 274,358 

Panama 7,701 

Mexico 37,925 

Cuba 32,263 

Argentina 32,688 

Brazil 24,656 

Australia 3,766 

New Zealand 1,402 

Philippine Islands . 11,026 

Other countries 27,045 

Total 1,797,711 



26,638 

80,233 

13,465 

1,498,839 

166,410 

7,042 

42,017 

33,569 

9,829 

13,760 

2 

1,392 

10,634 

30,394 



1,936,224 



(Statement prepared by Foreign Section, Division of Records and Research, Bureau of Markets and Crop Elstimates.) 



Exports of Apples, stated in terms of barrels, from the United States, by Cus- 
toms Districts through which they were exported for calendar years 1920 and 1921. 

Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Table XLII 



Customs Districts 



Maine and New Hampshire 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

New York 

Philadelphia 

Florida 

New Orleans 

San Antonio 

Sari Francisco 

Washington 

Dakota 

Michigan 

Montana and Idaho 

All other districts 

Total 1,797,711 



1920 


1921 


Barrels 


Barrels 


32,274 


35,427 


56,308 


26,999 


250,188 


198,754 


914,174 


1,192,572 


121,560 


32,686 


22,987 


21,908 


6,018 


7,259 


24,704 


30,526 


23,080 


25,363 


74,343 


118,417 


25,193 


28,288 


85,147 


44,388 


103,691 


51,637 


58,044 


122,000 



1,936,224 



(Statement prepared by Research and Foreign Statistics Section, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates.) 
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Ocean Freight Rates on Apples in Barrels and Boxes Seasons of 1912-13 to 1921-22 
Inclusive. Atlantic Ports to United Kingdom Ports 

Table XLIII 



Ordinary Stowage Under Refrigeration 

Per Per Per Per 

Season Barrel Box Barrel Box 



1912-13 

1913-14 

1914-16 

1915-16 

1916-17 

1917-18 None shipped 

1918-19 None until Dec. 1918. . 

1919 To Jan. 21st 

1919 Jan. 21st to December. 
1919-20 From December on. . . . 

1920-21 

1921-22 



\ .69 


1.21 


$ .95 I .27 


.69 


.21 


.95 .27 


.95 


.25 


1.75 .55 


1.25 


.35 


2.25 .70 


2.00 


.72 


2.90 .81 


5.00 


1.25 


No 


5.00 


1.25 


Space Available 


3.00 


.85 


3.50 1.08 


2.50 


.70 


3.00 .85 


1.75 


.60 


2.25 .75 


1.25 


.45 


1.75 .65 



(NOTE— The ocean freight rate, including refrigeration, du.ring the 1921-1922 season from Pacific Coast Ports via 
Panama Canal to Great Britain was $1.00 per box on apples and 11.50 per box on citrus fruits.) 

The influence of the War on ocean rates began to be felt in the fall of 1914. Refrigeration rates were strongly affected 
due to the demand for space for other food commodities for the allied armies. Later, no refrigeration space was available. 

Taking the average of the 1912-1914 rates as a base, or 100, the following tables illustrate the relative increase in rates 
for each succeeding season: 

INDEX PRICE NUMBERS OF OCEAN FREIGHT RATES APPLES 
ORDINARY STOWAGE 1912-1921 
Table XLIV 



1912-14 1914-15 1915-16 1916-17 1917-18 1918-19 1919-20 1920-21 1921-22 

Barrel 100 127 186 298-373 .... 746-447 373 261 186 

Box 100 131 184 263-473 .... 658-447 368 316 237 



The average decrease in the 1921-1922 costs specified above from the 1920-1921 costs was, on barrels, 28.3%- on boxes 
25%. 

INDEX PRICE NUMBERS OF OCEAN FREIGHT RATES APPLES 
INCLUDING REFRIGERATION 1912-1922 
Table XLV 



1912-14 


1914-15 


1915-16 


1916-17 


1917-18 


1918-19 


1919-20 


1920-21 


1921-22 


Barrel 100 
Box 100 


186 
204 


239 
259 








319 
315 


239 

278 


186 
241 



The average decrease in the 1921-1922 costs specified above from the 1920-1921 costs was, on barrels, 22.2%; 
on boxes, 13%. 

It is impossible to arrive at any stable basis of comparison without going back to the 1912-13 and 1913-14 seasons, 
before the war influence was felt. 

During the War rates were very high because of the great demand for space for war material and food supplies for the 
allied armies. Exports of apples were uncertain and at times entirely ceased; for example, under the embargo placed by 
Great Britain in February, 1917, and which was not lifted until December, 1918. Immediately following the War and the 
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lifting of the British embargo an export demand for American apples opened at high prices. Great Britain was fruit hungry. 
With the return to more normal conditions it was found that export traffic could not thrive on war time rate levels. Ma- 
terial reductions have been made, but it will be observed that present rates are considerably in excess of pre-war levels. 
Water rates should reflect more closely the general decline in values. 

Imports 

Some of the leading fresh fruits and vegetables imported into the United States and their points of origin are: 
Bananas from Central America and other countries; grapefruit, pineapples, onions and potatoes from Cuba and the 

West Indies; onions from Italy, Spain, Egypt, Chili and Australia; lemons and oranges from Italy and Spain; grapes from 

Spain and Belgium; potatoes from Denmark. 

During the year 1919 imports of fruits and vegetables were valued at 1136,469,566; in 1920, $96,983,164; in 1921, 

$60,244,756. The actual data for the two years appear in the following tables. 



Fruits 



Imports of Fruits into the United States for Calendar Years 

1920 and 1921 

Table XLVI 

1920 1921 

Unit Quantity Value Quantity Value 



Bananas 

Currants 

Dates 

Figs 

Grapes 

Grapefruit 

Lemons 

Olives 

Oranges 

Pineapples 

Raisins 

Fruits, preserved. 



.Bunches 39,319,562 



$19,087,927 



43,365,763 $19,285,174 



Lbs. 


55,832,475 


6,076,293 


57,036,538 


4,481,942 


Lbs. 


32,346,640 


2,087,533 


48,504,355 


2,321,150 


Lbs. 


31,437,438 


3,482,846 


38,705,943 


3,251,192 


Cu. ft. 


991,554 


1,484,568 

626,790 

2,904,529 


751,843 


1,136,947 

608,614 

1,229,671 


Galls. 


4,777,975 


4,925,174 

58,371 

1,422,600 




2,272,685 

42,265 

1,592,803 


Lbs. 


46,039,169 


7,563,761 
2,706,125 


16,879,933 


2,422,765 
1,326,223 



All other 


4,136,321 


4,314,355 


Total Fruits 


$56,562,838 


$44,285,786 





(Statement prepared by Foreign Section, Division of Records and Research, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates) 

Imports of Vegetables into the United States for Calendar Years 

1920 and 1921 

Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
Table XLVII 



1920 



1921 



Commodities 



Quantity 



Value 



Quantity 



Value 



Beans 

Garlic 

Onions 

Peas, dried 

Potatoes 

Desiccated or prepared 

Prepared or preserved: 

Mushrooms and truffles. 

Pickles and sauces 

All other 

All other in natural state . . . 



. (Bus.) 
. (Lbs.) 
. (Bus.) 
. (Bus.) 
. (Bus.) 



2,049,646 
7,704,969 
1,819,158 
1,802,982 
6,061,745 



. (Lbs.) 



3,219,998 



I 7,509,879 

817,507 

2,363,797 

7,643,185 

12,526,620 

347,968 

1,564,548 
1,553,820 
3,318,590 
2,720,412 



274,058 
7,030,824 
1,976,083 

512,994 
2,017,562 



4,953,548 



$ 647,592 

379,115 

2,248,049 

1,175,377 

1,751,687 

153,401 

1,634,727 
2,052,556 
3,150,215 
2,766,251 



Total. 



$40,420,326 



$15,958,970 



(Statement prepared by Foreign Section, Division of Records and Research, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates.) 
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As illustrative of the wide area from which we draw our food supplies, tables are given showing points from which 
lemons, pineapples and oranges were moved into the United States during 1921. 

Imports of Lemons into the United States, by Countries, for Calendar Year 1921 

Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Table XLVIII 

COUNTRIES DOLLARS 

France 10 

Germany 5,383 

Italy 1,216,372 

Bermuda 430 

Canada 6,473 

Cuba 980 

Palestine and Syria 23* 

Total : 1,229,671 

* July 1 to December 31. 
(Statement prepared by Foreign Section, Division of Records and Research, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates.) 

Imports of Pineapples into the United States, by Countries, for Calendar Year 1921 

Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Table XLIX 

COUNTRIES DOLLARS 

Azores and Madeira Islands 167 

France 5 

Canada 691 

Costa Rica 9,168 

Guatemala 1,474 

Honduras 211 

Panama 13 

Mexico 25 

Jamaica 12 

Other British West Indies 7,029 

Cuba 1,653,037 

Brazil 127 

Turkey in Asia 20,844 

Total 1,592,803 

(Statement prepared by Foreign Section, Division of Records and Research, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates.) 

Imports of Oranges into the United States, by Countries, for Calendar Year 1921 

Source: Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Table L 

COUNTRIES • DOLLARS 

Italy 749 

Spain 137 

British Honduras 519 

Canada 249 

Costa Rica 1,994 

Honduras 5,161 

Jamaica , 5,692 

Other British West Indies 156 

Cuba 1,282 

Argentina 5,375 

Brazil 25 

Dutch Guiana 9 

Hongkong 50 

Japan 20,074 

Palestine and Syria. 577* 

Canary Islands 216 

' Total 42,265 

* July 1 to December 31. 

(Statement prepared by Foreign Section, Division of Records and Research, Bureau of Markets and Crop Estimates.) 
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Necessary Factors in Ocean Transportation 

Certain features in connection with our export and import trade are worthy of emphasis. 

Refrigeration, when used, must be dependable and ventilation of unrefrigerated cargoes should be scientifically applied. 
The industry has suffered heavy losses through the inefficient operation of steamers. 

High rates have checked the flow of tonnage and it is essential that ocean freight rates should be reduced as soon as it 
is possible to do so. 

The proper transportation of fresh fruits and vegetables involves, among others, such factors as: 

1. Adequate and efficient refrigeration, efficiently operated; 

2. Adequate and efficient common stowage equipped with forced draught ventilating systems; 

3. Thorough supervision at all times both in transit and during loading, stowage and unloading; 

4. The installation of thermographs to determine temperatures in transit; 

5. Special care in loading, stowage and unloading in the interests of careful handling to prevent breakage and bruising; 
(to this end the most approved machinery and devices should be adopted) 

6. Better terminal facilities so that perishable commodities may be protected while waiting to be loaded and when 
unloaded; 

7. The elimination of avoidable delay and the delivery of the commodity as nearly on schedule as possible, which 
would materially aid shippers and receivers and tend to stabilize markets; 

8. The co-operation of shippers, receivers and steamship lines in a study of the problems involved; 

9. The co-operation of shippers in delivering the commodity to the steamship lines in good condition and, when in 
packages, properly packed in packages of sufficient strength; 

10. Co-operation of shippers in arranging for space in ample time and delivering the commodity in time to permit 
careful loading and stowage. 

We are very much pleased to report that closer co-operation between steamship lines, shippers and receivers has come 
about and that the problems involved are being studied by joint committees. 

The United States Department of Agriculture has planned to perform the same service in determining the best methods 
and practices in connection with the physical handling and care of exports of fresh fruits and vegetables that it has per- 
formed so successfully and with so great value in the case of rail transportation of fruits and vegetables in the United States. 

One trip was made with a cargo of apples and pears to Great Britain during the 1920-1921 season, but lack of funds 
prevented a continuance of the work. It is hoped that Congress will soon be able to adequately finance this necessary 
work. 



The Handling of One of Our Exports — The Apple 

As has been stated, apples lead all other fresh fruits exported from the United States and Canada. The volume of the 
movement and the countries of destination appear in previous tables. 

During the 1920-1921 season 2,445,501 barrels of apples, or substantially 14,386 carloads, and 3,722,327 boxes of apples, 
or approximately 3,601 carloads, moved in the export trade by ocean freight. The total number of packages so exported 
was 5,167,828 and the total carloads about 17,987. 

During the 1921-22 season, to May 5th, 1,243,879 barrels, or approximately 7,308 carloads, and 2,747,029 boxes, or 
about 3,632 carloads, were so moved. The total number of packages exported via ocean transportation was 3,990,908, 
and the total carloads 10,940. The 1921 apple crop in the United States, as a whole, was one of the lightest of record. 
The foregoing figures do not include rail shipments to Mexico or the rail movement of apples from the United States to 
Canada, and vice versa, or shipments via ferry to Cuba. 

To produce, harvest, pack, protect, store and transport these apples often several thousand miles by rail through heat 
and cold and varying temperatures to seaboard, thence several thousand miles by steamship, and again by rail or motor 
truck from port of import, and finally place them in good condition in the hands of the fruiterer or retailer 3,500 to 7,000 
miles from point of production, and keep the supply available for seven to eight months after harvest, involves thorough 
knowledge, expert service, close attention and supervision, hard work and expense and hazard at all times. 
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Every one of these apples, as well as the commercial crop for domestic consumption, must be picked by hand. A small 
percentage of drops or windfalls is shipped in bulk locally for immediate consumption, but the amount is small compared 
with the total hand-picked apples packed in packages. In the United States alone in 1920 not less than twelve billion 
six hundred thousand apples and in 1921 not less than eight billion eight hundred thousand apples were picked by hand 
for the domestic and foreign market, and sorted and packed by hand, even though grading machines were used in most cases 
to size them, and fully six billion were wrapped in paper by hand. The packing must be done by skilled workmen, not only 
to insure a proper grade but a tight pack. The package must be properly nailed, strapped or head-lined, and labeled or 
stenciled. Following packing, the fruit is either shipped direct to market or stored locally or shipped to distant storages 
for later marketing. The cars must often be lined with paper, bedded with shavings or straw, equipped with floor racks, 
the load properly braced and refrigeration, ventilation or heat provided, as conditions make necessary. 

In the storages careful attention must be given to temperatures. Apples stored "tree run" must be packed as they are 
taken from storage. In the case of shrinkage or decay the fruit must be repacked or tightened by refilling, depending on 
conditions. 

If the fruit in storage is to be exported, it must be thoroughly inspected and prepared and again loaded on cars, if the 
storage is not located at seaboard, and protected to port of export. If the storage is located at seaboard, the apples must 
be moved to the steamship by rail, by rail and lighter, by rail and truck, or by truck. All packages must be thoroughly 
nailed, head-lined or wired. After getting them to the steamship, they must be loaded by means of slings or platforms 
and properly stowed in refrigerator rooms or ordinary stowage. On arrival at port of import they must be unloaded in the 
same way, tallied as to bill of lading marks by the steamship lines, sorted as to grade and sizes by the receivers, sold at 
auction or private sale, delivered by rail or truck to point of consumption and the money collected and remitted. 

The fruit must be inspected at various stages, storage and freight bills financed, purchases financed and insurance 
against fire and ocean hazards carried. There must be the closest attention to details, the closest supervision and careful 
and expedited handling at all times. 

The cost of taking a box or barrel of apples from point of origin and delivering it at Liverpool, for example, varies with 
the number and types of service employed. A carload of box apples shipped from Yakima or Wenatchee, Wash., may 
move under ventilation to New York and in ordinary stowage to Liverpool. On the other hand, it may move under refrigera- 
tion to New York and in the same way from New York to Liverpool. Or it may be placed in cold storage at point of origin, 
move from there under refrigeration or heat to Chicago, under ventilation from Chicago to New York and under refrigera- 
tion or in ordinary stowage from New York to Liverpool. It may be moved under refrigeration to Chicago, St. Louis or 
other intermediate points, placed in cold storage for varying lengths of time, shipped under ventilation or refrigeration to 
New York and under refrigeration or in ordinary stowage from New York to Liverpool, or it may move under refrigeration 
to New York, be stored in cold storage at New York and thence in ordinary stowage to Liverpool. 

A carload of barrel apples grown in Western New York may be shipped under ventilation to New York and in ordinary 
stowage to Liverpool, or it may move under refrigeration from point of origin to New York and under refrigeration or in 
ordinary stowage from New York to Liverpool. It may be stored in cold storage at point of origin or at New York and 
move from there to Liverpool under refrigeration or in ordinary stowage. 

The type and extent of service employed depends upon the variety of the apple, the condition of the fruit, including 
the length of time held or stored, weather conditions, the special time of the year when shipped, the character and facilities 
of the steamship and the probable length of the voyage. 

Therefore, to attempt to give exact costs applicable in all cases is out of the question. For purposes of illustration, 
however, we give a range of costs for 1920 and 1921 on both boxes and barrels, taking the lowest and highest combinations 
of service. These costs include only rail transportation to the Atlantic Seaboard, strapping, marking, ocean freight and 
cold storage (when incurred) but do not include costs of production, picking, packing, wraps, packages, the wholesale dis- 
tributor's costs, profits or losses, repacking, conditioning, inspection, interest, insurance, tally charges, demurrage, diversion, 
storage in transit charges, cartage, supervision, loss, damage, breakage or pilferage in transit or anything for wharfage, 
dockage, etc., charges at port of import. 

In 1920, the cost of taking a box of apples from point of origin in the Pacific Northwest, moving it via Atlantic Seaboard 
and placing it on the wharf at Liverpool, covering only the items specified and including cold storage when incurred, ranged 
from $1.47 to $2.20 per box; in 1921, from $1.25 to $1.92 per box. 

In 1920, the same factors of cost on a barrel of apples from Western New York to Liverpool ranged from $2.25 to $3.64; 
in 1921, from $1.75 to $3.09. 
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If there were added to these figures the cost of the package, picking and packing, (which in the case of boxes ranged 
from 75 cents per box in 1920-21 to 46 cents per box in 1921-22, and in the case of barrel apples from 12.32 per barrel in 
1920-21 to SI. 17 per barrel in 1921-22,) and the costs of all the other necessary items heretofore mentioned, a still broader 
view of the situation would appear. 

The above costs are cited merely by way of illustration to show some of the factors involved in exporting fruit from 
point of production until it is laid down at point of consumption 3,500 to 7,000 miles distant. It again emphasizes the 
fact that an apple in the orchard is not the same article as an apple on a fruit stand 7,000 miles distant. The latter is an 
apple plus a large amount of labor, knowledge, hazard, special service and cost. 

The Handling of One of Our Imports— The Banana 

The banana leads all imported fruits. From 45,000,000 to 50,000,000 stems are brought to the United States annually. 
The leading countries of production and export are Jamaica, Colombia, Honduras, Costa Rica, Panama, Guatemala, Cuba, 
Mexico, Nicaragua and Hawaii. The chief ports of import are Boston, New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Mobile, New 
Orleans and Galveston. Houston and San Francisco receive limited amounts. 

Fifty years ago the banana was practically unknown to most of the inhabitants of this country. Today it is found m 
every village and hamlet, and few of the millions who now enjoy it know the labor, thought and energy which goes mto 
its production and distribution. 

The fruit grows best in a tropical climate with an adequate rainfall. This restricts its commercial production to certain 
regions having these requirements and, in addition, accessibility to transportation. 

The bananas used in this country come principally from the West Indies and Central and South America. While there 
are many varieties, commercial production has centered largely around one, the "Great Michael," which has a yellow skm. 
The "Red Jamaica" is also seen. Under good conditions a crop is ready to harvest twelve to fifteen months after planting. 
Plants grow twelve to forty feet high. Each one bears but one bunch. Suckers start from near the base of the plant and 
these are used to renew the plantation. 

Harvesting— Harvesting is a continuous process. The fruit is gathered as it becomes ready. It is performed by 
gangs of three men, the "cutter," the "backer" and the "muleman." The "cutter" has a knife on a long pole and with 
this he nicks the stem a few feet below the bunch. The weight of the bunch causes it to bend over, but to prevent damage 
it is steadied in its fall by the long pole. As soon as it is near the ground the "backer" takes hold of the bunch and it is 
cut off the tree and carried out to the tram car, if located near one, or, if some distance away, it is carried on the back of 
a pack mule. The "cutter" meanwhile cuts the tree down. Its life work is done. It is allowed to fall to the ground for 
mulch. 

In the case of inland plantations the bananas are hauled to the railroad by small locomotives or by animals and thence 
by rail to seaboard. They are subject to a rigid inspection before loading on board the cars. When a steamer is coming 
for a cargo, the orders are given to cut, and the aim is to have the fruit harvested and at the steamer as soon as it arrives, 
to permit quick loading. 

Loading the Steamer — Specially designed refrigerator and ventilated steamships are built. Particular attention 
is paid to the ventilation. The ships, having natural ventilation, are used on the shorter runs. For long voyages, refrigera- 
tion and forced ventilation are necessary. 

The holds of a modern banana steamer are divided by several decks, which are subdivided into compartments, the 
entire vessel being heavily insulated to maintain a proper temperature. The hold is pre-cooled for twenty-four hours before 
loading, and loading is done in the briefest possible time. Once begun it goes on until finished. Cargoes of 75,000 bunches 
have been loaded in twelve to fifteen hours. At loading time the fruit is again carefully inspected. Damaged, defective 
bunches are rejected, also any showing the slightest yellow color. The bunches are all sized, 6, 7, 8, and 9 hand bunches 
being stowed separately. The bunches are stowed on end, resting on the butt of the stalk, in from one to four tiers or with 
one or more tiers standing and one or two tiers laid horizontally thereon. This permits a circulation of air between the 
bunches. Both loading and unloading are accomplished by the use of conveyors, but skilled laborers receive the fruit in 
the hold and stow it. The refrigeration machinery is more powerful than that in use on meat carrying ships, because the 
bananas, being alive, are giving off heat all the time and this must be drawn off and a constant supply of fresh, cooled air 
must be forced through the ship. In the winter time, when approaching the northern ports, it may be necessary to warm 
the air. 
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Unloading — At such ports as New Orleans, Mobile and Galveston, the wharves are equipped with unloading 
machines having booms which can be lowered into the hold of the ship. The bunches of bananas are brought out in canvas 
pocket conveyors which deliver them to horizontal belt conveyors on the wharf. At New Orleans these conveyors take 
the fruit to the refrigerator car door. Again the fruit is inspected and graded according to its condition and maturity, 
counted, loaded into the cars and weighed. 

In other ports such as Boston, New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore, the unloading is done by hand, and, in some in- 
stances, as at Boston, a considerable percentage is trucked to the railroad yards to be loaded in the cars. 

Rail Movement at Destination — Refrigerator cars equipped with floor racks are used. During warm weather 
these are iced, and reiced in transit if necessary ._ In wi;Jler,the cars are lined with paper, heated before being loaded, and 
the fruit is packed in straw. The cars may again be heated after loading and while in transit either by placing the car in 
specially designed fruit houses, which are located at important rail centers, or bymeans-of a stove in-each carl A messenger 
travels with each trainload of bananas and has charge and supervision of these' details.- The fruit which enters through 
the Gulf Coast ports is distributed throughout the southeast, the central west and the territory west of the Mississippi 
River, including western Canada, while the fruit unloaded in Atlantic Ports goes to the eastern states north of the Ohio 
and Potomac Rivers and as far west as Columbus, Cleveland and Detroit, alspto J^Tew. England and eastern Canada. 

Selling the Banana— The jobbers usually place their orders through sales agents, who wire "them to the importers 
at the seaboard for acceptance. Usually these orders are received before the cargo is discharged, although sometimes cars ; 
which are rolling are sold. The jobber has to exercise great care in unloading the cars at destination in .order to aviaid scar- 
ring and bruising the fruit, and the work must be done quickly. 

Some jobbing houses have their own rail sidings and unloading platform's arid ' are equipped with overhead 
tracks and trolley hooks. These are used for conveying the bunches from the car to the curing rooms. The platforms 
may be protected or enclosed in canvas. Jobbers not having their own siding unload the cars in wagons or trucks with hay 
or straw on the floor, or in specially constructed vans, not unlike furniture vans. These can be heated by means of small 
stoves. In the north during the winter a stove is placed in the car to keep it warm during unloading, and, if heated covered 
vans are not available, the loads are packed in hay or straw and covered with blankets or tarpaulins. 

The jobber ripens the fruit in specially designed heated rooms. These are well insulated and a continuous supply of 
fresh, warm air passes through them and the vitiated air is removed. The fruit hangs from hooks in the ceiling. When 
ready, the jobber ships single bunches by freight, express or motor truck in specially designed crates lined with burlap to 
prevent injury during transit, or in non-returnable crates lined with paper. 

The jobber performs a very important service in distribution, in ripening the fruit, canvassing the retail trade, making 
sales and deliveries and developing the industry. 

Sales are now made by weight even at retail. The banana is one of the fruits which attains its highest flavor if harvested 
while green and when ripened off the tree. It needs to be kept reasonably warm while in transit and until consumed, and 
to be kept well supplied with fresh air. 

The above will give the reader, in a general way, some of the details which must be performed in harvesting, transporting, 
ripening and distributing the banana. 

From the time the green fruit is harvested in Central America and other countries until it is placed, ripe and ready for 
consumption, in the hands of the consumer in the United States and Canada, it requires expert service, knowledge, constant 
attention, supervision, labor and expense. 
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Greatly over-shadowing both motor and water transportation, so far as'fresh fruits and vegetables in'the United States 
are concerned, is rail transportation. In 1920 there were operated in the'United "States by Class'!, II a;rid III roads (in- 
cluding trackage rights) 259,582 miles of railroad, 36,657 miles of second or aid'ditional main" tracks and 109,592 miles of 
yard track and sidings. (35th Annual Report, Interstate Commerce Cp(nini?5ipn, .Deceinher, J921, p. .§!■) . This constitutes 
over one-third of the total trackage of the world. By way of comparison,. China. had.6,836-miles.of railroad in 1920, Japan 
7,834 miles in 1918, Russia 48,955 miles in 1916, United Kingdom 23,709 miles in-1916,-eanad:ar 38,879 miles in 1918, France 
31,958 miles in 1914, Germany 39,600 miles in 1914, Italy 11,891 milesin 1917,' Sp'a'ih '9,347' miles" in 1918'. ' At the close of 
1920 the roads in the United States had in service 68,553 locomotives, 2,389,264' freight cars^and 56,152 passenger cars, 
and originated 1,363,879,962 tons of freight. (35th Annual Report I, C- C.,.82.) 
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Table showing the number and compensation of employees and the ratio of 
compensation to revenues and expenses from 1908 to 1921. 

(35th Annual Report I. C. C, 85) 
Table U 

Average Compensation paid to employees 

Employees Ratio to Ratio to 

Year Ended during year Total Revenues Expenses 

Per cent Per cent 

June 30, 1908 (1) $1,035,437,528 42.42 60.54 

1909(1) 988,323,694 39.96 59.90 

1910(1) 1,143,725,306 40.67 60.78 

1911(1) 1,208,466,470 42.36 61.15 

1912(1) 1,262,347,697 43.09 61.54 

1913(1) 1,381,334,368 43.05 61.41 

1914(1) 1,381,117,292 44.17 60.59 

1915(1) 1,242,319,254 42.02 59.48 

Dec. 31, 1916 (1) 1,506,960,995 40.83 62.11 

1917 (2) 1,732,876 1,739,482,142 43.33 61.48 

1918 (2) (3) 1,837,663 (3) 2,606,284,245 53.40 65.62 

1919 (2) (3) 1,908,169 (3) 2,828,014,440 54.97 64.59 

1920 (2) 2,012,706 3,662,543,672 59.28 62.78 

1921 1,661,301 2,800.896,614 50.70 .... 

(1) Roads of Classes I, II and III. 

(2) Class I roads only. 

(3) Data for 1918 and 1919 do not cover employees of corporate organizations whose properties were under Federal 
control. 

It will be noted that the number of employees in 1920 increased between 11% and 12% over 1917; that the total amount 
paid for labor increased over 210%. 

The decrease in 1921 from 1920 in the number of employees was 21.1%, while the decrease in the total amount paid for 
labor was 30.7%. 

In 1917 the average yearly wage per man was $1,003.81; in 1920, $1,819.71; in 1921, $1,685.96. The increase per man 
in 1920 over 1917 was 81.3%; the decrease per man in 1921 from 1920 was 7.3%. 

The average annual wage of employees engaged in manufacturing industries in the United States in 1920 was $1,100.00, 
while in 1910 it was $518.00. 

Ratio of expenses to revenues, Glass 1 steam roads, not including switching and 
terminal companies. 

(35th Annual Report I. C. C. 87.) 
Table LII 



Year Ending 



United 
States 



Eastern 
District 



Southern, 
Districts- 



Western 
District 



Percent 

June 30, 1911 68.50 

1912 69.19 

1913 69.33 

1914 72.05 

1915 , 70.35 

June 30, 1916 '. 65.33 

Dec. 31, 1916 65.50 

Dec. 31, 1917 70.44 

1918 81.35 

1919 85.06 

1920 94.42 

Seven months 1921 86.90 



Percent 


Percent 


Percent 


70.35 


68.40 


66.56 


70.27 


71.06 


67.29 


71.34 


71.82 


66.23 


75.71 


72.58 


67.90 


72.42 


73.09 


67.09 


66.65 


66.38 


63.43 


67.96 


65.15 


62.87 


74.93 


68.04 


66.38 


85.60 


77.65 


77.91 


88.31 


86.99 


80.69 


99.44 


93.61 


89.14 


88.42 


89.92 


84.72 
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Many more figures could be given which would illustrate the importance of the railroads of the United States but the 
foregoing will be sufficient to impress some of the broad outlines. 

Rail transportation is one of the great cornerstones upon which the fresh fruit and vegetable industry has been built 
and upon which it must continue to rest. It brings these products from distant fields of production to consuming markets 
and to seaboard for export, and transports imports from seaboard to interior consuming markets. Apples from the Pacific 
Northwest and California are distributed across the continent and are taken by boat from Atlantic Coast Ports to Europe. 
Onions from Spain and Egypt are moved from Atlantic Coast Ports by rail to the territory west of the Mississippi River. 
Grapefruit from Florida reaches the Pacific Northwest, while oranges and vegetables are shipped to all northern states and 
even to Canada. Bananas from Jamaica, Colombia, Honduras, Costa Rica, Panama, Guatemala, Cuba, Mexico, Nicaragua 
and Hawaii are distributed from ports of import to all points in the United States. Cuban fruits and vegetables cross to the 
United States in refrigerator cars by means of the car ferry and thence to consuming markets. Texas vegetables find a 
market clear through to the New England States and Canada. California citrus and deciduous fruits and fresh vegetables 
move in large volume to the Atlantic Seaboard and intermediate markets. 

Examples might be multiplied but the above are sufficient to indicate the constant movement of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables from domestic and foreign fields of production to domestic and foreign centers of consumption. The movement is 
accomplished in the main regardless of distance and temperatures. Distance and climate are no longer insuperable barriers. 
This condition has been made possible by the development of the refrigerator car and rail facilities. 

The Refrigerator Car and its Importance to the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Industry 

A clear appreciation of the importance of refrigerator equipment is necessary in considering the transportation of fresh 
fruits and vegetables. The refrigerator car has made possible the present status of the fruit and vegetable industry in this 
country. 

Early History of the Refrigerator Car 

We are indebted to Dr. W. A. Taylor, Chief of the Bureau of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture, 
Professor F. S. Earle, son of Parker Earle, and Professor L. H. D. Weld for many of the details of the history of the refrigera-- 
tor car. 

About 1857 the Pennsylvania Railroad engaged W. W. Chandler, later head of the Star Union Line, to line thirty box 
cars and fill the interstices with sawdust. Mr. Chandler was recognized as a leader if not the prime mover in the develop- 
ment of this equipment. In these "ice boxes on wheels," as they were then termed, meat was loaded and the ice placed in 
a box in the doorway after the car was loaded. In later experiments the ice was carried in boxes suspended by straps in 
the ends of the car. 

In 1866,Parker Earle of Cobden, 111., at that time a leading strawberry grower, built twelve refrigerator chests for express 
shipments of strawberries. These held two hundred quarts of berries and one hundred pounds of ice, and were'the fore- 
runner of the present southern express box. This was probably the first attempt to refrigerate fruit in transit. Shipments 
were made to Chicago, Pittsburgh, New York, Memphis and New Orleans. Too high express rates and difficulty in securing' 
re-icing facilities killed the business. Similar chests, only larger, were in use about the same time on steamships plying be- 
tween Charleston and New York. 

While Chandler was busy with the Pennsylvania Railroad, other experiments were in progress in Detroit, and under 
date of November 27, 1867, J. B. Sutherland of Detroit, Mich., obtained the first patent on a refrigerator car. Under dates 
of Tune 16 and September 15, 1868, D. W. Davis of Detroit patented his improved refrigerator car. This was one of the 
most widely used of the early cars. It was cooled by ice and salt in tanks which could be refilled from the roof. The suc- 
cessful shipment of meat in this car in September, 1869, from Chicago to Boston is credited with being the beginning of the 
dressed beef industry, although the Michigan Central Railroad had transported fresh meat from Chicago to Boston in the 

early sixties. , 

The first attempt to ship a carload of strawberries under refrigeration was made about 1868 by Mr. Davis. The car 
was loaded by Parker Earle at Cobden, 111. Salt and ice were used as the refrigerant, a vertical cylinder or container being 
placed in each corner of the car. Part of the load was frozen and the balance unequally cooled, resulting in a loss. Subse- 
quently, successful movements of strawberries from Cobden, 111., to Buffalo, N. Y., and peaches from Dayton, O., to New 
York wire reported in this car. About 1868, B. D. Beemer and H. P. Stanley purchased two carloads of Michigan Old' 
Mixon and Late Crawford peaches in South Water Street, Chicago, and started them for New York in iced Michigan 
Central meat cars attached to a passenger train. Inspection at Suspension Bridge, N. Y., twenty-three hours later, showed 
that the ice had melted and the fruit had decayed. The peaches were dumped there. The loss was over $1,000 per car. 
The fruit was warm when loaded and there was no re-icing en route. 
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In 1869, Parker Earle arranged for the shipment of another carload of strawberries from Cobden to Detroit in a 
Michigan Central car. It was loaded by an association of growers. Mr. Earle went to Detroit to sell the berries prior to 
arrival to expedite delivery. The car held but a ton of ice in each end and arrived with the ice bunkers empty and the 
berries a total loss. Some railroad man had removed the plugs en route to give the berries "a chance for a little air. 

Earle then built a pre-cooling plant in his packing shed at Anna, 111., and held the fruit in it for twenty-four hours to 
cool. He found that such fruit shipped to Chicago by express reached destination in better condition than fruit not pre- 
coded. The cooling plant was then enlarged to hold and cool ten tons of fruit, a carload. In 1872 he went to Chicago and 
secured the best car available — one of the Tiffany patent — built to carry dairy produce. It had a V shaped ice box hanging 
from the roof; this ran the length of the car and held 3,000 lbs. of ice. He loaded it with berries pre-cooled to about 50° F- 
and these reached Chicago in excellent condition. Success was thus achieved in the transportation of strawberries to Chicago 
and Earle went to work with renewed vigor. He investigated and determined that for the transportation of fruit involving 
three days' time en route an ice bunker capacity of five tons was a necessity; that the car must be well insulated and the 
fruit pre-cooled. After much canvassing among car builders, he finally secured a car with this bunker capacity and m a 
letter written in 1899 states: 

"From this time forward the revolution in transportation methods was accomplished. We demonstrated 
by many shipments from Mississippi, Florida and Georgia the complete adaptability and success of this system. 
Then we went to California and proved our ability to pick fully ripe and mellowing peaches in California orchards 
and lay them down in Chicago in perfect condition. This was done daily for a month, to the complete surprise of 
all the people in the trade and to the growers in California. The result has been a tenfold multiplication of crops 
of perishable fruits and vegetables, with their safe delivery in cool, sound condition to markets hundreds and 
thousands of miles distant." 

Parker Earle is justly regarded as the pioneer and first successful shipper of fresh fruits under refrigeration. 
Mr. Armour, in his book "The Packers, The Private Car Lines, and the People," states that Mr. Hammond of Detroit 
was one of the pioneers in the use of refrigerator cars for carrying meat and that his first success was in 1871. Gustavus 
Swift was the first to develop adequate refrigerator service for meat. He asked the Grand Trunk Railway to build refrigera- 
tor cars. They declined, claiming that it was too risky an undertaking but that they would be glad to handle them. No 
railroad official had confidence in dressed meat, for the live cattle business was then at its zenith and the lines having direct 
connections with the East had this business and a heavy investment in live stock cars. Private ownership of refrigerator 
equipment came largely because of the refusal of the railroads to build them. In 1875 Mr. Swift built ten cars which be- 
came the nucleus of 6,000, and other packers followed. 

F. A. Thomas, a fruit and produce dealer of South Water Street, Chicago, and Parker Earle started the first strictly 
fruit and produce car line in 1886 with fifty cars designed by Carlton B. Hutchins and owned by the Detroit Refrigerator 
Car Co. These cars were being operated by Hutchins over the Michigan Central. A disagreement between Hutchins and 
the President of the Michigan Central Railroad led him to withdraw his cars and, looking for someone to use them, he met 
Mr. Thomas who united with Earle and others in organizing the California Fruit Transportation Co. (C. F. T.) which opera- 
ted them. They revolutionized the business of fresh fruit transportation. In the spring of 1887 they moved strawberries 
from Tennessee to Chicago and in 1888 they shipped them from Florida. In June, 1888, a carload of fresh apricots and 
cherries was successfully shipped from Suisun, California, to New York. The experience of that season demonstrated 
beyorfti all question the usefulness and practicability of the refrigerator car when properly handled. Until that time there 
had been a general lack of confidence in the project. The general contention was that "fruits kept on ice would not keep." 
When the first five cars were sent to California no one would consign the fruit and take the risk of transportation. It was 
therefore necessary to purchase the fruit with which to load the cars. Professor F. S. Earle, who collaborated with his 
father in this work, personally accompanied the first carload of fresh fruit moved from California. The results of this and 
the subsequent movements were successful. The first carload of California oranges and strawberries to reach the East 
under refrigeration moved in 1888. Prior to that date all shipments had moved under ventilation in fruit trains which 
moved on express train schedules. The first all rail shipment of truck crops under refrigeration from Norfolk, Va., to New 
York City was in 1885; from North Carolina in 1887. Florida oranges and Michigan peaches moved in this way in 1889. 
The California Fruit Transportation Company (known as the C. F. T.), rented cars of the Hutchins Refrigerator 
Car Company, a corporation organized for building and holding the cars, for $8.33 per month. From a total of 60 cars in 
service in 1888 the C. F. T. increased until in 1891 it had in use over 600 cars which operated all over the country. The 
success of this line led others to enter the field. 

Commenting on the Hutchins car in a letter to us under date June 4, 1922, Professor F. S. Earle says: 
"The Hutchins was the first car we got hold of with a 4-5 ton capacity, which enabled us to cool off the fruit en- 
route and thus dispense with the delay and expense of pre-cooling. We must have gotten the first of these 
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about 1879 but I am not sure of the exact date. These were very heavy, strong cars and were insulated with 
4 _ in. of wool waste. No car on wheels today can duplicate those first runs made from California with peaches 
with those cars. No re-iceing en route, a 5-day schedule, peaches soft ripe, but rolling into Chicago with half 
ton of ice still in the bunkers and fruit in such good condition that half of it was re-shipped by open express to 
New York as a further test, and to convince the trade that refrigarated psach;s would stand up after co-ning oSF 
the ice. These first Hutchins cars were built with both end and overhead bunkers." 

The Goodell Line, owned by Porter Bros, of Chicago, and the Continental Fruit Express, (C. F. X.) owned by Edwin 
T. Earl, both experienced firms in the movement of California fruits under ventilation, entered the California trade with 
refrigerator equipment about 1890. About this time Armour became interested in the fruit traffic and it is claimed that 
Earl secured his first cars from Armour. A rate war started and charges were sharply cut. The Armour interests subse- 
quently absorbed Porter Bros, with whom they were allied. The Continental Fruit Transportation Co., organized by the 
Thomases, became embarrassed and was absorbed by the Swifts. The Continental Fruit Express was also absorbed by 
the Armour interests. For a time the Armours remained the dominant interest in the California trade. 

Subsequent developments not only in Western territory but in practically all sections resulted in refrigerator cars 
being owned and operated as a rule by the carriers direct or through so-called private car lines owned by the carriers. 

In the Southeast, Georgia made shipments of peaches by express as far back as 1877. In 1880 peaches were shipped by 
rail in stock cars to Savannah amd thence under refrigeration via Ocean Steamship Co. to New York. In 1882 the Central 
Railroad of Georgia converted a few box cars into so-called refrigerators for the movement of peaches to Savannah. A 
wooden trough was placed longitudinally on the floor of the car. The ice was put in it and the fruit loaded around it- 
The same year the "Austell" refrigerator car appeared. This was a refrigerator with overhead ice chambers. Subsequently 
several private car lines entered this territory in competition for the business. Commencing in 1898, however, the Armour 
interests entered into exclusive contracts with the following railroads for refrigerator car service, viz., the Central of Georgia, 
the Southern Railway, Seaboard Air Line and Atlantic Coast Line. This resulted in the fruit and vegetable crops of the 
South Atlantic states being carried almost exclusively by the Armour Lines. On May 1, 1920, the Fruit Growers Express> 
Inc., (Armour Lines) was taken over by certain carriers and is now railroad owned. The new Company is now serving 
Southeastern territory. 

While the development and use of the refrigerator car was progressing and making possible the production of fruits and 
vegetables at points distant from centers of consumption, the growers were endeavoring to secure varieties which possessed 
good shipping qualities. 

The advent of the Elberta peach and the successful shipment of a carload of this variety to New York in 1899 laid the 
foundation for the heavy peach movement we now witness. The development of suitable and good shipping varieties has 
been an important work on the part of the producer. For instance, the pineapple industry has been developed on the 
variety Red Spanish; the banana on Great Michael, the yellow banana; the California orange industry on Washington 
Navel and Valencia, the latter a late maturing variety; in lemons Eureka leads, and although apples are grown over a wide 
range of territory, there are but few commercial varieties, and it is the production of these which has played an important 
part in the development of commercial horticulture. 

Character of Equipment Important 

While protective service in transit has been recognized for a great many years as a pre-requisite in the transportation of 
perishables, as will appear from the foregoing brief reference to the early history of the refrigerator car, it has only been 
within recent years that interest has been centered on character and efficiency of equipment. Formerly too little attention 
was paid to these essentials, the name "refrigerator" being considered as a guaranty-of character regardless of whether the 
car was efficient and adequate or was little more than a box car, unsuited to carry perishable commodities safely. During 
the last few years greater attention and thought have been concentrated on the essentials of a refrigerator car, to wit, 
character and extent of insulation, type and capacity of bunkers, nature of bulkheads and air circulation, than in all previous 
years combined. The United States. Department of Agriculture, the Railroad Administration, representatives of leading 
carriers and representatives of shippers and receivers have co-operated in giving earnest consideration to this subject . 
Real progress has been made and it is hoped and expected that in due course efficient types only will be in operation. 

The work done by the United States Department of Agriculture, in conducting a long series of tests for several years 
applied to actual carload shipments of fruits and vegetables under the regular and usual conditions encountered, and in- 
volving in many cases trans-continental movements, is deserving of special recognition and commendation. 

As a result of this work and the investigations and experiments, the Department worked out and adopted specifications 
for a standard refrigerator car embodying certain essentials making for proper and reasonable efficiency. 
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The United States Railroad Administration subsequently adopted these specifications as the United States Standard 
Refrigerator Car Requirements. Later the same principle was recognized in connection with repairing and rebuilding. 
On October 17, 1918, the Railroad Administration in "Mechanical Department Circular No. 7, Repairs to Refrigerator 
Cars," said, among other things: 

"To Railroads: 

In order to insure the greatest possible degree of efficiency in refrigeration and conservation of foodstuffs, refrigerator cars 
having trucks of 60,000 pounds capacity or over will, when receiving general repairs or being rebuilt, be made to conform to the 
following United States standard refrigerator car requirements'' 

The Agricultural Conference called by President Harding and Secretary Wallace, which met at Washington January 
23-27, 1922, unanimously recommended that cars of less efficiency than the standard refrigerator car as adopted by the 
United States Department of Agriculture and the United States Railroad Administration should not be built and that the 
same principle should govern as far as possible in rebuilding. (The complete text of the recommendation appears hereafter.) 

In July 1922, in considering refrigerator cars, the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, composed of ten mem- 
bers of the United States Senate and House of Representatives, Honorable Sydney Anderson of Minnesota, Chairman, 
which, commencing July 11, 1921, pursuant to Senate Concurrent Resolution 4, has been investigating various phases of 
the agricultural situation, reported to Congress as follows: 

"In determining the character of cars to be built, the efficiency of the standard refrigerator car as adopted by 
the United States Department of Agriculture and the United States Railroad Administration should be considered 
the minimum requirement. The same principle should govern so far as possible in rebuilding." 

It, therefore, appears from the foregoing that the standard of efficiency as developed by the United States Department 
of Agriculture has been recognized and approved and adopted or recommended by four official agencies, to wit: 

1. The United States Department of Agriculture, 

2. The United States Railroad Administration, 

3. The Agricultural Conference, 

4. The Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry. 

In addition many commercial organizations and individual shippers and receivers have taken the same position. The 
International Apple Shippers' Association, for example, at its 1920 Convention held at Chicago, went on record as emphatic- 
ally opposed to the building or perpetuation of inefficient refrigerator car equipment, and, further, that cars of less efficiency 
than the standard refrigerator car as approved and adopted by the Department of Agriculture and the Railroad Administra- 
tion should not be built. 

Without going into all the details of construction, important essentials of the standard car are given below. 

Important and Essential Specifications Standard Refrigerator Car as Approved 

and Adopted by the United States Department of Agriculture and the 

United States Railroad Administration 

(1) Insulation — Two and one-half inches of high grade insulation in the roof and two inches in the walls, ends and 
floor; 

(2) Basket ice bunkers; 

(3) Solid insulated bulkheads; 

{4) Floor racks not less than Z}i inches high; 

The bunker capacity should be at least 10,000 lbs. of ice. 

The thickness and kind of insulation is, of course, vital. Without proper insulation, protection is impossible. Investi- 
gation has shown that the roof is the most vulnerable part of a car so far as transmission of heat and cold is concerned, 
and therefore should be well guarded. 

The efficiency of the ice in the bunkers depends upon three factors: (1) Amount of ice surface exposed to the air, (2) 
Movement of air throughout the loaded car, (3) Insulation of bulkheads. The basket bunker in connection with the insu- 
lated bulkhead and floor racks meets these needs. 

Dr. Mary E. Pennington, formerly Chief, Food Research Laboratory of the United States Department of Agriculture, 
an authority on refrigerator car transportation, and associated with many of the investigations referred to, said, in discuss- 
ing the type of bunkers: 
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"The box bunker car, regardless of quantity of insulation, does not refrigerate the two middle quarters of the 
load when it is tightly stowed. Even with an open load the performance is unsatisfactory. * * * A combination 
of basket bunker, insulated bulkhead and floor rack can refrigerate the top and bottom of the load in the two 
middle quarters of the car, provided it is sufficiently well insulated and not overloaded." 

Floor racks are absolutely essential. Without them there can be little air circulation, and without air circulation there 
is a wide variation in temperatures between the bunker ends and the middle and top of the load. In the inefficient types 
of cars the commodity may be sound at the bunkers and for a short distance along the floor, but over-ripe, out of condition 
or decayed in the center and on the top. 

The standard specifications, as applied to insulation, bunkers, bulkheads and floor racks, are minimum requirements of 
efficiency; they are not the maximum. Cars of less efficiency should not be built, especially in view of the length of haul 
involved in fresh fruits and vegetables, the perishability of the commodity, the wide variations in temperatures running 
from extreme heat to severe cold through which these cars must run at different periods of the year, the interchange of 
cars between all sections and the excessive operating cost and waste of inefficient equipment. 
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The United States Railroad Administration in 1919 compiled a statement, based on reports to December 31, 1918, 
covering 85,173 railroad owned and private car line refrigerator cars then under Federal control (not including meat packers' 
cars), showing the character and extent of insulation, type of bunker and whether equipped with insulated bulkheads and 
floor racks. This tabulation was introduced in evidence the same year before the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
Docket No. 10,664, "Perishable Freight Investigation," as the Commission's Exhibit No. 3 (Transcript P. 9214). 

The exhibit showed, among other things, as follows: 

1. THICKNESS OF INSULATION— 6,203 cars, or about 7%, had less than one-half inch; 30,100, or 35%, had 
from one-half inch to one inch; 14,698, or 17%, had from one inch to one and one-half inches; 24,422, or 29%, had from one 
and one-half inches to two inches, and 9,750, or 11%, had over two inches. Total, 85,173 cars. 

2. FLOOR RACKS — 8,236, or a little over 9%, were equipped with permanent floor racks, and 8,000, or a little over 
10%, with temporary floor racks. 

3. BASKET BUNKERS AND INSULATED BULKHEADS— Out of 82,034 cars analyzed as to these particular 
features 15% had basket bunkers and 12% insulated bulkheads. 

4. BUNKER CAPACITY— Out of 82,034 cars 43% had a capacity of 10,000 lbs. or over; 5%, 9,000 to 10,000 lbs.; 
17%, 8,000 to 9,000 lbs.; 4%, 7,000 to 8,000 lbs.; 10%, 6,000 to 7,000 lbs.; 9%, 5,000 to 6,000 lbs.; 9%, 4,000 to 5,000 lbs.; 
2%, 3,000 to 4,000 lbs.; 1% not given. 

Taking into consideration the new cars built and old ones rebuilt, and making due allowance therefor, and comparing 
the above data with the minimum essentials of the standard car, it still remains true that much of the present refrigerator 
equipment is not suitable for the transportation of highly perishable fruits and vegetables. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission, in "Perishable Freight Investigation," 58 I. C. C. 489, in commenting on the 
equipment, said: 

"There can be little doubt but that many of those cars, judged by reasonable modern practices, can not be 
operated with efficiency or economy." 

In 1917, before the standards of efficiency to which reference has been made had been worked out, and in the case of 
the National Poultry, Butter and Egg Association vs. B. & O. S. W. R.R. Co., 43 I. C. C. 392, the Commission said: 
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"Refrigerator cars, for whose use in transporting dairy products a specific charge is imposed, vary greatly 
in type and efficiency. * * * Indeed there is no standard of efficiency whatever in refrigerator cars. Shippers 
complain that cars are sometimes received with every outward semblance of being modern and efficient, are loaded 
upon that presumption, and are found upon arrival at destination to have been merely old cars freshly painted and 
with exterior repairs, but with obsolete and inefficient insulation." 

As to the age of the equipment, 3,600 (over 6%) railroad owned refrigerator cars were twenty years old, or older, in 
1918 and 21,419 (over 38%) were fifteen years old and older. 

It is, therefore, important that not only should new cars be built but obsolete and inefficient equipment should either 
be retired or rebuilt at the first moment conditions will permit along approved standard lines. Furthermore, all refrigerator 
cars should be plainly marked showing the thickness and character of insulation and other essential construction or their 
fitness or, unfitness for various classes of traffic clearly indicated. 



Improvement in Refrigerator Cars 

As previously stated, greater and more concentrated attention has been given to the character of equipment within 
the last few years than during all previous years combined. It is a real and sincere pleasure to state that several carriers 
operate in the main a high type of equipment fully up to standard, and that some of the rebuilt cars and many of the new 
cars built during and since 1920 are up to standard. In other cases, however, the equipment is far below the standard of 
efficiency. Several of the leading executives of carriers have taken a keen interest in the character of equipment and have 
maintained a progressive attitude. They are deserving of the deep appreciation and thanks of the industry. While in 
some cases minimum essentials of efficiency have not been met in new building, yet, taken as a whole, it may be said that 
the movement or tendency is distinctly forward. 

We wish to make it perfectly clear that the industry does not expect the impossible or the unreasonable and that it is 
not unmindful of the situation which has confronted carriers. We take the position, however, that there should be an earnest 
and sincere effort made to meet the standards of efficiency in new building and that at the first possible moment obsolete 
equipment be retired or rebuilt along standard lines. 

This is in the interests of both carriers and shippers. Carriers report loss and damage claims amounting to $14,- 
500,000 paid in 1921 on fruits and vegetables alone. This does not represent all of the loss resulting from inadequate trans- 
portation of these commodities. In addition there is a heavy loss to shippers from consequential damage and damage not 
covered by claims. This, when taken together with loss from lack of cars, brings the total loss from inadequate transporta- 
tion to a very much higher figure than $14,500,000. If carriers would keep a complete record of every car, there is little 
question but they would f^nd that the damage claims arising from the use of a material percentage of present equipment 
would warrant the expenditure of many times more than the necessary funds for new equipment. Inefficient cars result 
in very heavy ice consumption which is reflected in the refrigeration charges which shippers have to pay. A poorly insulated 
car uses up very much greater quantities of ice and at the same time gives poorer refrigeration than a properly constructed 
car. In addition to the saving to carriers, new and better equipment would mean a great saving to shippers whose loss 
from consequential damage and dama|;e not covered by paid claims amounts to large sums annually. 

No matter how high class the equipment of one carrier may be, if it loads or handles inefficient cars of other lines it 
runs the risk of and in many cases pays all, or its share, of the penalty of claims arising from such cars. 



Present Refrigerator Car Supply 

The data previously referred to, compiled by the United States Railroad Administration to and including December, 
1918, showed the following railroad owned and private car lines' refrigerator equipment theoretically available for the 
transportation of fresh fruits and vegetables and other perishable freight. The figures did not include the meat packers' 
cars and cars used for other special service. 
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Refrigerator Equipment in 1918 Theoretically Available for Fresh Fruits and 

Vegetables 



Table LIII 



ALLEGHENY REGION: 

Baltimore & Ohio 1,599 

Central Railroad of New Jersey 349 

Pennsylvania Railroad East 5,632 

Pennsylvania Lines West 739 

Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 647 

Philadelphia & Reading 477 

Total 9,443 



CENTRAL WESTERN REGION: 

Chicago & Alton 208 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 2,854 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois 983 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific 1,564 

Chicago, Terre Haute & Southwestern 24 

Denver & Rio Grande 277 

El Paso & Southwestern 20 

Evansville & Indianapolis 20 

Southern Pacific 121 

Total 6,071 



EASTERN REGION: 

Rutland 54 

Ann Arbor 49 

Boston & Maine 308 

BuflFalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh 23 

Central Vermont 14 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville 5 

Chicago, Indianapolis & Western 5 

Cincinnati, Lebanon & Northern 1 

Delaware & Hudson 44 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western 958 

Detroit & Mackinac 12 

Erie Railroad 1,335 

Grand Rapids & Indiana 97 

Grand Trunk Western 250 

Lehigh Valley 1,274 

Maine Central 24 

Michigan Central 446 

New York Central „ 7,810 

New York, New Haven & Hartford 249 

New York, Ontario & Western 131 

Total 13,089 



NORTHWESTERN REGION: 

Chicago, Great Western '. ; 408 

Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul ; . . . 1,642 

Chicago & Northwestern 2,246 

Chicago, St. Paul & Omaha 51^ 

Duluth & Iron Range ' 42 

Duluth, Missabe & Northern ., 75 

Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic. 33 

Great Northern 4,620 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. Marie ' 504 

Northern Pacific . . .,..:. 4,538 

Green Bay & Western ; 19 

Total 14,645- 

POCAHONTAS REGION: 

Norfolk & Western 10 

Total ...:.: ■...,... ...^ 10 

SOUTHERN REGION: 

Louisville & Nashville. . 1^975 

Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 98, 

Southern Railroad . 50C^ 

Illinois Central 4,679 

Total 7,252 

SOUTHWESTERN REGION: 

Abilene & Southern 1 

Galveston, Houston & Henderson 6, 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas of Texas 2 

Missouri, Kansas & Texas 121 

San Antonio & Arkansas Pass 48 

St. Louis & Southwestern 500 

St. Louis, Brownsville & Mexico 6 

St. Louis & San Francisco 1,460 

Texas & Pacific : . . . 9, 

Wichita Falls & Northwestern 4 

Total 2,157 

PRIVATE CAR LINES: 

Mather Stock Car Co 398 

Pacific Fruit Express 15,592 

Santa Fe Refrigerator Despatch 10,078* 

American Refrigerator Transit 5,637, 

Fruit Growers Express 4,423 

, New York Despatch Lines 1,216 

Union Refrigerator Transit (bunkers) 1,725 

Total 39,069 

Refrigerator Cars of Railroads 52,667 

Refrigerator Cars of Private Lines 39,069 

Total in all Regions 91,736 



* The Santa Fe Refrigerator Despatch is a Bureau in the Santa Fe Railroad; the cars are owned entirely by the Santa 
Fe Railroad. 
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As heretofore stated, 3,600, or over 6%, of the above railroad owned cars were twenty years old, or older, in 1918, and 
21,419, or over 38%, were fifteen years and older. The carriers have testified that ten years was the life of a refrigerator 
car (meaning, presumably, if there were no repairs or rebuilding). Without commenting on this statement, the fact remains 
and is conceded that much of the present equipment then was and now is too old. In addition a substantial percentage 
was out of repair. 

Deducting from the 91,736 cars above bad order and crippled cars and the cars twenty years old and older, we then had 
a total available refrigerator equipment of 80,000 to 82,000 cars for the movement of fresh fruits and vegetables and other 
perishable freight, not including meat and packing-house products. At that time there were in existence for all purposes 
approximately 115,000 refrigerators. 

Bringing the figures down to the close of 1921 and including meat packers' cars, new equipment built, and all other 
refrigerator cars available for any purpose, and allowing for retirements, there were then in existence (1921) for all purposes 
approximately 118,738 refrigerator cars. Deducting the packers' cars used for meat and packing house products (21,500), 
cars used for dairy products and other special service and allowing for bad order and crippled cars, there were, at the close 
of the year 1921, from 80,000 to 85,000 refrigerator cars available for fresh fruits and vegetables, or approximately the same 
as at the close of 1918. 



Equipment in 1902 Compared with 1921 

Car records for 1902 indicate that the total number of refrigerator cars in existence for all service was approximately 
72 744. In 1921, as we have shown, the total number was about 118,738, an increase of 63%. 

We do not know how greatly the meat, packing-house products, dairy products and other special traffic increased 
between 1902 and 1921, but the fresh, dried and canned fruits and vegetables and canned food traffic increased from 6,296,028 
tons originated in 1902 to 19,726,069 tons in 1919 and 16,468,498 tons in 1921. (See Table LV) The 1919 fresh fruit and 
vegetable and allied traffic showed 313% of 1902 and the 1921 traffic 261%. 

Heavier loading, increased capacity of the newer cars and speedier handling in some cases have taken up a part of the 
slack. Actual experience, however, with acute refrigerator car shortages in leading sections in all parts of the country for 
many years back and the attendant loss and waste confirm the figures and conclusively demonstrate that additions to 
refrigerator car equipment have lagged far behind actual needs. 



Need for More and Better Refrigerator Car Equipment 

The crying necessity for a greater supply of efficient refrigerator equipment has long been recognized by a few who have 
labored without ceasing to bring conviction to the point of action. This necessity is now generally recognized and con- 
ceded, and action is resulting. 

As an example of the recognition of the needs, the Committee on Rail Transportation of the Washington Agricultural 
Conference, January 23-27, 1922, presented the following report which was unanimously adopted by the Conference: 

"This committee recognizes the urgent need of extensive and prompt additions to the refrigerator car equipment of the 
carriers, and the repairing or rebuilding of much of the present equipment to adequately and safely handle the perishable 
crops of the country. The committee, therefore, strongly recommends that the carriers give this question prompt attention; 
that as rapidly as conditions permit a sufficient number of new refrigerator cars be built and such part of the present equip- 
ment as is inefficient be brought to a state of efficiency by repair or rebuilding; that in determining the type of car to build, 
cars of less efficiency than the standard refrigerator car as adopted by the United States Department of Agriculture and 
the United States Railroad Administration should not be built; that the same principle govern so far as possible in rebuild- 
ing and that refrigerator cars be standardized as to essential construction to permit prompt and economical repairs and 
replacement of parts." 

We are pleased to state that the representatives of the carriers on the Rail Transportation Committee were among the 
real supporters of the above recommendations. 
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The Press "Release" for April 30, 1922, Part III, "Report of the Joint Commission of Agricultural Inquiry," Honorable 
Sydney Anderson, Chairman, contained the following language: 

"Discussing the dependence of shippers of fruits and vegetables and other perishables upon the refrigerator 
car supply, which has been found to be now seriously inadequate, Mr. Anderson said that the Commission would 
recommend the following definite plan for improvement: 

(a) Extensive and prompt additions to present refrigerator car equipment by each carrier in accordance with 
its needs or extension of the equipment and activities of private line car companies handling fruits and vegetables. 

(b) A central control of refrigerator car supply. 

(c) Progressive retirement of the older and inefficient equipment. 

(d) Coordinated investigation by the United States Department of Agriculture, Interstate Commerce 
Commission, shippers, and the carriers." 

Commendable Building Activity on the Part of Carriers 

Not only have needs been recognized but action has resulted. It is gratifying to be able to give below a list of the new 
refrigerators built or ordered from 1920 down to May 24, 1922: 

NEW BUILDING COMPLETED AND CONTEMPLATED TO MAY 24, 1922 

Table LIV 
REFRIGERATORS BUILT 

Pacific Fruit Express Co 4,000 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe 2,500 

Illinois Central 1,000 

Baltimore & Ohio 500 

Great Northern 500 

Michigan Central 250 

Chicago & Northwestern 250 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 250 

Total Built 9,250 



REFRIGERATORS ORDERED OR CONTEMPLATED 

Pacific Fruit Express Ordered 3,300 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe " 2,500 

American Refrigerator Transit Co " 2,000 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy " 1,300 

Illinois Central " 1,000 

New York Central " 1,000 

Northern Pacific " 1,000 

Michigan Central " 500 

Great Northern " 500 

Union Refrigerator Transit Co " 600 

Fruit Growers Express " 100 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis Contemplate 400 

Chicago & Northwestern " 250 

Philadelphia & Reading .' " 200 

Florida East Coast Railroad " 175 

Chesapeake & Ohio " 50 



Total Ordered or Contemplated 14,775 

Total Built, Ordered or Contemplated to May 24, 1922 24,025 
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A portion of the cars under order has been delivered. Deliveries will continue right along and it is expected that all 
of the above cars will be available for the 1922-23 season. 

The above carriers deserve the sincere thanks, appreciation and commendation of the fresh fruit and vegetable industry. 

In addition to the above, the Western Pacific and others contemplate some new building; the exact amount cannot be 
stated at this time, May 24, 1922. 

It is hoped that the building program will continue and that still other carriers will join in it. There must be no relaxa- 
tion of purpose or effort, otherwise the old conditions of acute car shortage with all the attendant evils will be perpetuated, 
especially with a return of normal business, transportation and rate conditions. 

It must be borne in mind that the demand for refrigerator cars and protective service has constantly increased and will 
increase, unless transportation rates prevent, and that thousands of carloads 'of fruits and vegetables have in the past been 
forced to be shipped in box cars because refrigerators could not be had. Giving all possible credit to the fine things accomp- 
plished by the carriers and by our transportation system, and being duly appreciative of them, yet it must be said that 
the possibilities of refrigerator car and protective service transportation have not been exhausted. The're is a constantly 
widening opportunity* and field of action. It is to the carriers' interests to grasp the opportunity and develop the field. 
This, cannot be done, without an adequate supply of efficient equipment. 

Protective Service Against Cold 

Large quantities of fruits and vegetables must be transported through northern territory during winter months. There 
is pressing need for more efficient protective service against cold, if heavy losses from freezing are to be prevented or reduced. 
Part of the present loss from freezing results from the use of box cars for want of an adequate supply of insulated cars. 
This is particularly true in the case of potatoes. While the construction of a sufficient number of well-insulated refrigerator 
cars will greatly lessen losses frpm freezing, it is highly important that carriers give urgent attention to the development 
ofcombinationheaterandrefrigerator cars for service in those movements which involve specially low, temperatures and 
which will afford efficient protective service against both, heat and cold as the occasion requires. 

At the present tirrie special protective service against cold is restricted to certain movements- from Maine, the Northern 
Peninsula of MJchigaiij and, to certain states from and including Illinois and Wisconsin west through Utah and north through 
Washington and Oregon.. Carriers should extend their heater service throughout northern territory generally in accordance 
with the recommendations of' the Interstate Commerce Commission in"Perish3,ble Freight Investigation," Docket N,o- 
10,664, 58 I. C. C. 489. 



Svipervision of Perishable Transportation 

The importance of this subject can hardly be over-emphasized. A material part of the difficulties, losses and waste 
in perishable transportation hasbeen due to theabsence of proper and adequate supervision or a lack of power and facilities 
in existing departments of pe'risKaTjle supervision. > 

Reference to a following, table, (Table LXVI) showing the tonnage of fruits and vegetables and all perishable products 
originated and handled by representative carriers demonstrates the necessity of the most specialized and advanced form of 
supervision and attention by the carriers. Adequate- and efficient departments with power will, earn their maintenance 
many times over in the saving of loss and damage claims and, in addition, build up traffic for the carriers. Every carrier handling 
perishables in appreciable yplume should create a department with power to supervise its perishable traffic, including ice 
supply and icing of cars, location of icing stations, car supply, placing of cars for loading, prompt movement of loaded cars 
from points of origin to destination and through the. various terminals, return of empty cars, schedules, etc. It is not 
necessary that such a department usurp the powers of other railroad departments or disrupt the orderly processes of rail- 
roading, but, on the other hand, it can and will, by a co-ordination of all factors relating to perishable transportation, 
contribute directly to better railroading, the conservation of food products and the encouragement of production. 

Perishable transportation is a specialized business and should not be left tQ the regular departments and agencies which 
have a multitude of other problems to handle. Merely to place the special responsibility upon division superintendents 
is to over-burden them. They have too many other duties demanding their attention, and before the facts and conditions 
can sift through them and a half dozen superior officers, and the general situation determined and the necessary orders 
given, the trouble has come and the losses have been sustained. 
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It is a year round work; plans have to be made in advance; peak movements have to be provided for; icing facilities 
seen to; schedules made, etc., with a broad as well as detailed view of the whole perishable field from coast to coast. There 
should be a comprehensive supervision and co-ordination of all factors by a department or agency in constant touch with 
the entire situation. 

Several Trans-Continental and Middle-Western Lines have long maintained excellent perishable departments which 
produce results. Some of the Eastern Lines, following the 1920 season, gave more active consideration to this field of 
development, with the result that some old departments were re-organized and new ones created. 

Results were most gratifying in those cases where a real effort was made. Merely as illustrative, one re-organized and 
enlarged department in 1921 prevented the loading of a certain inefficient series of so-called refrigerator cars with a certain 
perishable fruit. That is, it prevented the loading of all but three cars; three of these cars had been loaded and shipped 
before the department could catch them. On every one of the three cars the loss and damage from decay and deterioration 
were bad. If the entire series had been loaded, the carrier would have been confronted with heavy damage claims, the 
shipper dissatisfied and a food product wasted. By this one act the perishable department of the carrier, through its super- 
vision, justified itself many times over and effected a valuable saving all along the line. As a matter of fact, it justified 
itself equally well in a large number of other ways, such as improvement of icing, icing facilities and ice supply, the estab- 
lishment of better schedules, expedited service, prompt placing of cars for loading, prompt pick-up and car supply. These 
are only a few of the things that can be accomplished under proper supervision and represent the difference between good 
service and poor service, matters which affect carriers and shippers equally. 

Progress has been made. There has been a substantial start in the right direction. There must not, however, be any 
relaxation of effort along this line; on the contrary, the subject should be closely followed and actively pushed and developed 
by all carriers engaged in the transportation of perishables, if results are to measure up to possibilities. 

Pooling of Equipment Through Holding Companies or Special Refrigerator Car 

Lines 

A study of the tables referred to above and the whole field of perishable transportation also raises the question as to the 
advantages to be derived from the organization of additional special refrigerator car lines or holding companies or the enlarge- 
ment of existing lines to take over present railroad owned equipment in various sections. It would seem that there is an 
excellent opportunity for such consolidation in eastern, middlewestern and northwestern territory. 

The Pacific Fruit Express Company, owned by the Union Pacific and Southern Pacific Railroads, and serving California 
and allied territory, is a notable example of the possibilities that might well be obtained in other sections. 

The Fruit Growers' Express, owned and managed by leading railroads of the South and East and, until May 1, 1922, 
operating primarily in Southeastern territory, is the only line of similar character in the East. 

Effective May 1, 1922, the Pennsylvania Railroad discontinued entirely the operation of its separate refrigerator car 
lines and merged its 5,927 refrigerators with the 5,209 owned and operated by the Fruit Growers' Express. Hereafter, 
the Fruit Growers' Express will have charge of all refrigeration and protective service on the lines of the Pennsylvania 
System, in addition, of course, to its present field. The territory covered will embrace the Central Western states east of 
the Mississippi, the Middle Atlantic states and New England. In making its announcement of the change, the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad said, among other things: 

"It is therefore, evident that the addition of the large number of cars owned by the Pennsylvania System to 
those already controlled by the Fruit Growers' Express will assure a better distribution and a more flexible, efficient 
and economical use of the equipment throughout the season. It was for this reason concluded by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad management that the shippers' needs are better met by such an organization as the Fruit Growers' 
Express than by each railroad trying locally to care for the crops in its own particular territory and that of its 
connections. The new arrangement will also secure professional attention to all details of the protective service 
for all shippers." 
This is a notable step and we believe will be productive of excellent results. The present system of individual railroad 
ownership and operation does not readily lend itself to expansion to meet the needs of a country as vast as the United States 
and is not susceptible to that degree of supervision and efficiency of maintenance and operation which can be obtained- by 
well managed special car lines thoroughly alive to conditions and possibilities. The transportation of perishables is a spe- 
cialized business and by so treating it and placing it in the hands of specialists, we believe that great benefit will accrue 
to both shippers and carriers. 
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The possibilities are great. A study of the growth of the industry during the last twenty-two years demonstrates it. 
Thousands of carloads of perishables have been forced to move in box cars because of lack of refrigerators. The demand 
for refrigeration and heat has very greatly increased. Commodities are now using or desire to use these services which ten 
and fifteen years ago never thought of them. Given reasonable freight rates, refrigeration and heater charges, adequate 
and efficient facilities and a sound business situation, the limit in perishable production and transportation has by no means 
been reached. If this is a reasonably accurate view of the situation, we believe carriers are justified in giving the most 
earnest consideration to the possibilities of the special car line or holding company. 

Centralized Distribution of Refrigerator Cars 

Intimately connected with the special car line or holding company is the subject of centralized distribution of refrigerator 
equipment. Centralized distribution was the outgrowth of war conditions and the necessity of making an inadequate 
supply of refrigerator cars do the utmost work of which they were capable. 

We have now had several years' experience with this form of refrigerator car distribution. It is generally conceded by 
carriers and all concerned that, when properly applied, the principle of centralized distribution has obtained a far greater 
use and service out of present equipment than was possible by uncoordinated individual operation, and has been of great 
assistance in moving the perishable crops of the country. Had it not been for this method, the loss and waste during the 
last several years would have been far greater than they were. 

Thus far centralized distribution has been handled by the American Railway Association, with the voluntary co- 
operation of individual carriers and such assistance as the special car lines were able to give and at the same time serve 
their respective territories. Such men as W. L. Barnes, M. C. Gormley and J. J. Pelley, who have been in charge at various 
times, have administered this department with unusual credit and efficiency, especially in view of the facilities at their 
disposal. On the whole it has been an outstanding testimonial to the advantages of "team work." 

This system is illustrative of what might be accomplished on a still greater and more advantageous scale by the consolida- 
tion and co-ordination of facilities through special car lines or holding companies. 



Icing Facilities 

Our investigations have shown that substantial improvement in icing facilities and operation can be made in many cases, 
and, if so made, would result in greater economy and added efficiency. This, of course, would benefit carriers, shippers 
and receivers. Lack of adequate ice supply and icing facilities has frequently caused serious loss to both carriers and ship- 
pers. 

Carriers have been giving greatly increased attention to this subject and it is a pleasure to state that material improve- 
ments have already resulted in many cases. 



Schedules 

Definite train schedules in the movement of fresh fruits and vegetables are highly important. During and immediately 
following the war, schedules were largely abandoned so that the greatest uncertainty prevailed. The practice, however, 
was subsequently revived and extended. During the 1920 season, schedules for the country as a whole were developed, 
we believe, more extensively than at any previous time. The carriers are to be commended and thanked for this policy. 

Definite schedules, well maintained, are a very great assistance in marketing. They enable the shipper to plan his 
loading intelligently and the receiver to obtain a constant supply and even arrange sales in advance. They tend to the 
reduction of loss and waste, the avoidance of delays in transit, the better utilization of equipment, the stabilization of 
markets and the prevention of gluts and terminal congestion. 

The practice should be continued and broadened. Shippers and receivers should be consulted in the arrangement of 
schedules and all possible publicity given to the schedules when adopted. Their success is to a material extent dependent 
upon the close co-operation of all factors involved. 
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Storage in Transit 

Fruits and vegetables probably represent the longest haul movement of any important line of commodities. The more 
remote from consuming centers a producing territory is, the greater the need for every facility of transportation and dis- 
tribution. On 9,476 cars in Part I the average haul was over 1,400 miles, and on all cars the estimated average is 1,520 miles. 
In the distribution of highly perishables over such wide areas the shippers of fruits and vegetables are confronted with 
problems not found in other industries. As a rule fresh fruits and vegetables are harvested within a comparatively short 
period. Once produced they must either be placed in safe storage or must be speedily moved toward points of consump- 
tion. There must be a fluid movement at all times. The life of these commodities is limited. It is necessary in many 
cases for shippers to start cars rolling from producing regions when the purchaser or ultimate destination is not 
known. 

Storage in transit is an exceedingly important service to the perishable industry. It enables shippers to bring their 
commodities more quickly into the vicinity of consuming markets. By releasing equipment short of final destination, 
it assists carriers in meeting peak demands for refrigerator car equipment which, as has been pointed out elsewhere, is 
seriously inadequate. Storage at intermediate points can very often be secured more readily and more cheaply than at 
terminals, which are frequently congested. 

Not all fruits and vegetables are adapted to storage in transit. Such highly perishables as strawberries, cantaloupes, 
etc., must, of course, be transported speedily to final destination. On less highly perishables, such as apples, potatoes, 
onions, pears, etc., transit service is distinctly advantageous. 

In the case of box apples, transit is of prime importance. This commodity is produced two or three thousand miles 
from market. It is essential, to avoid staggering losses, that as many apples as possible be moved over the Rocky Moun- 
tains before December first. The phenomenal growth of the box apple movement from a few hundred cars twenty years 
ago to over 55,000 in 1921-1922 indicates the necessity of the most favorable facilities of distribution. Proper 
distribution requires that box apples be stored at a large number of intermediate points scattered over wide areas in order 
that this enormous production may economically reach the ultimate consumers in all parts of the country. 

Transit on apples was in effect in Trans-Missouri territory prior to 1909, but the service really dates back to 1911 when 
Trans-Continental tariffs first inaugurated the service at the insistence of shippers. By continued efforts shippers not only 
maintained the ground won but secured the extension of the service until it is now quite generally recognized as essential 
and necessary to the life of the industry. 

Pears, onions and celery may now be stored in transit in certain territory and under certain conditions, but the service, 
except on pears, is by no means as general as on box apples. 

The phenomenal growth of the fruit and vegetable production, the peculiar and difficult problems surrounding the 
distribution of these commodities and the extreme length of haul all combine to give very great importance to storage in tran- 
it service as a necessary aid in distribution. Carriers must view the situation from its broader aspects, considering the 
peculiar needs and welfare of the industry as a whole. Transit service must be maintained and extended. 



THE RAIL MOVEMENT OF FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

There has been little appreciation of the continuity of movement of fresh fruits and vegetables throughout the year, 
the growth of the industry or the relation of the 1920 and 1921 tonnage to the 1919 tonnage or to crop production for 1920. 
During the years 1920 and 1921, the carriers and many others believed that the tonnage of fruits and vegetables originated 
and handled by rail was greater than during any previous year. Such was not the case. 

The following tables and charts show the monthly movement, the location of the industry, the sequence and continuity 
of movement, the tonnage originated and handled by the carriers from 1899 to 1921 inclusive, the growth of the industry, 
the percentage of increase, quarterly tonnage figures for 1920 and 1921 of fresh, dried and canned fruits and vegetables 
and canned food products, crop production with comparisons of tonnage originated, and the leading carriers of fresh fruits 
and vegetables in the United States. 

Reference has already been made to sections of production and the reasons for their location. As illustrative of the 
rail movement of fresh fruits and vegetables, we present a series of graphs incorporated in Figure 7. 

A study of these graphs shows that Group I makes its heaviest shipments in April, May, June and July; Group 2 from 
June to October; Group 3 in September and October; Group 4 in October and November; Group 5 in August, September 
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and October; Group 6 in September and October; Group 7 during September, October and November, and Group 8, which 
is an important potato and cabbage producing area, in September, October and November. The monthly movement in 
Group 6, composed of several of the leading producing Northern states, is materially affected by the availability of exten- 
sive cold and common storages in close proximity to the producing areas. These storages receive a material part of the 
crops as harvested and the supplies are moved from them as consumptive demand requires over the period of non-pro- 
duction. Large quantities of apples from the Pacific Coast states are also stored in transit in Groups 5 and 6, and to a 
lesser degree in some of the other Groups, and put out later, as demand requires. This is a material factor in stabilizing 
distribution and rail movement. 

Taking the United States as a whole, the data show that there is a continuous movement throughout the entire year. 
February is the low month, with about 5%; January, April and December are all about 5.5%; March and May show 6.1% 
and 6.2% respectively; June 8.28%; November 8.8%; August 9.5%; July 10.17%; September 12.96%. October is the 
peak month, with 16.39%. In other words, the movement is as heavy in October as in January, April and December 
combined, but it must be remembered that a material percentage of this movement is to storage. In other words 
the actual movement into consumption is much more uniform than rail movements would indicate. The heavy move- 
ments in the months June to November include the heavy movement of fruits and vegetables to canners and othersj 
and a considerable volume of this peak movement is distributed during the other months of the year. 

Figure 8 shows the movement by quarters from 1918 to 1921, based on the carriers' reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

FIGURE 8 

RAIL MOVEMENT FRESH FRUITS AND 
VEGETABLES IN UNITED STATES 
ISIS ISSI BY QUARTERS 

THE YEARS 1920,1921 ARE THE ACTUAL TONNAGE ORIGINATED BYCUSS I ROADS AS REPORTED TO THE I.CC. THE YEARS 
1518,1919 ARE ESTIMATES. UNTIL 1920 FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES WERE NOT SEGREGATED FROM DRIED FRUITS AND VEGETSBL£S 
AND CANNED FOODS. DURING 1920-1921 THEY CONSTITUTED 76.ia% OF THE TOTAL TONNAGE OF FRESH AND DRIED FRUITS 
AND VEGETABLES AND ALL CANNED FOOD PRODUCTS AND THE DATA FOR I9I8-I9I9 WAS SECURED BY TAKING THIS FACTOR 
AND THE AVERAGE QUARTERLY MOVEMENT SHOWN IN 1920-1921 AND APPLYING THEM TO THE AaUAL MOVEMENT AS 
REPORTED BY RAILROADS TO THE I.C.C. 

MILLION TONS ■■ MILLION TONS 
5 ^m ■ 5 
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It will be noted from the graphs and figures referred to that while certain months are peak months, fresh fruits and 
vegetables are moving in substantial volume from points of origin throughout the United States in every Group every 
month of the year, and, in fact, every day from the more important sections. 



Apples, oranges, potatoes, onions, cabbage, carrots, celery, lettuce, and other fresh fruits and vegetables, are never 
off the market from some part of the United States or abroad. During the winter months, when northern grown supplies 
are giving out, new crops are being harvested in the South, Southwest and on the Pacific Coast. Thousands of carloads 
of fresh vegetables, such as asparagus, spinach, celery, lettuce, onions, peas, etc., are shipped from the far West and South 
to meet the demand of Eastern markets at a time when there is no local supply. When these crops are exhausted, and even 
before one district has ceased shipping, supplies from other sections are ready. Frequently supplies from such distant 
points as California and Florida are on the market at the same time. This is also true of many districts and commodities 



Certain commodities, like peaches, berries, cantaloupes, melons, lettuce, cauliflower, etc., must be marketed quickly, 
while others, like apples, potatoes, northern onions, cabbage and carrots, can be held in storages for varying periods, depend- 
ing on variety and condition, during the time of scant or non-production in those sections. Stocks so held are often sold 
in competition with new supplies from other districts. 



The wide variation in seasons and climate in the United States, the development of cold and common storage, our 
transportation facilities, and the initiative and enterprise of producers and distributors have made available a continuous 
supply of fresh fruits and vegetables. It is doubtful if the majority of our people really appreciate what it means. 



Theories have been advanced at various times by various persons that it was wasteful and unscientific to grow these 
crops in districts remote from centers of consumption; that spinach in January in Texas should not be permitted; that 
apples and potatoes from Michigan should not move east while the same commodities from New York moved westward; 
that eastern fruits should not be allowed to go west, or western fruits beyond a certain line in the middlewest, and that 
to effect this end the United States should be zoned and production, transportation and distribution should be governed 
by the wisdom and arbitrary action of a bureau or department. 



The folly of such an artificiality is Conclusively demonstrated by a brief study of areas of production, climatic c'onditiongj 
centers of distribution, consumption and the needs of our people. Fruit and vegetable production in the United State3 
is a marvel, unequalled by any other country, and based on fundamental, natural and economic law^ Any interference 
with fundamentals can have but one end. 
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FIGURE 9 

Tonnage, FRESH and dried Fruits and Vegetables 
AND Canned food Products originated by Rail 

CARRIERS IN the UNITED STATES 1899 — 1921 
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Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, Dried Fruits and Vegetables and Canned 

Food Products Originated and Handled by Rail Carriers 

In the United States, 1889-1921 

Tonnage from Annual and Quarterly Reports Interstate Commerce Commission 

Table LV 



Originated Handled 

Year Carloads Tons Carloads Tons 

1899 4,582,573 11,635,846 

1900 5,213,210 13,106,026 

1901 5,846 ,184 14,508,551 

1902 6,295,028 14,501,968 

1903 7,210,190 17,033,868 

1904 7,833,914 18,832,436 

1905 9,230,535 21,447,415 

1906 8,921,262 20,502,423 

1907 9,719,117 21,982,354 

1908 9,516,962 22,136,182 

1909 9,762,769 24,298,311 

1910 11,339,921 27,968,788 

1911 11,084,010 27,620,942 

1912 12,130,061 29,696,291 

1913 15,424,690 34,724,817 

1914 16,034,696 37,986,613 

1915 17,133,451 40,566,680 

1916 17,408,553 40,221,655 

1917 17,678,958 43,145,895 

1918 18,737,419 44,674,265 

1919 19,726,069 50,976,469 

1920 983,679 17,252,471 2,725,030 48,328,796 

1921 984,643 16,468,498 2,862,896 47,702,869 



NOTES — (1) From 1899 to 1919 inclusive the figures include fresh fruits and vegetables, dried fruits and vegetables 
and canned fruits and vegetables. The figures for 1920 and 1921 include fresh fruits and vegetables, dried fruits and vege- 
tables and all canned food products, whether fruits or vegetables or otherwise. Prior to 1920 fresh fruits and vegetables 
were not segregated in the Interstate Commerce Commission's Reports. Dried fruits and vegetables and canned food 
products have, therefore, been added to the fresh fruit and vegetable tonnage for 1920 and 1921 as a basis for comparison. 
All canned food products have been used because, since 1920, the Commission's Reports do not segregate canned fruits 
and vegetables. In so far as all canned food products include other foods than fruits and vegetables, fish for example, the 
1920 and 1921 figures show in excess of the actual tonnage of fresh, dried and canned fruits and vegetables actually origin- 
ated and handled. The decrease in fruit and vegetable tonnage proper for the years 1920 and 1921 was, therefore, greater 
than the figures indicate. 

(2) Tonnage from 1899-1910 inclusive covers all operating roads. Tonnage for 1911-1921 inclusive covers Class I 
Roads, i.e., roads having annual operating revenue in excess of $1,000,000. 

(3) Actual carloads are not available prior to 1920, the figures up to that time having been compiled on a tonnage basis 
only. Actual carloads for 1920 and 1921 have been taken from the carriers' quarterly reports to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. The average per car on fresh and dried fruits and vegetables and all canned food products originated for 1920 
was 17.53 tons; for 1921, 16.72 tons; average for both years 17.12 tons. The number of carloads per year prior to 1920 
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could be approximated by using the factor of 17.12 tons per car, but the result would not be accurate, due to variation in 
loading. Loading prior to the War was not as heavy as during the War, when, under the existing necessities, loading was 
abnormally heavy and in many cases in excess of safe carrying capacity. The average per car on fresh fruits and vegetables 
originated in 1920 was 15.97 tons, in 1921, 15.36 tons. 

(4) "Originated" means tonnage originated at point of origin and shows the inception of the movement. This is the 
true index of the amount of a crop or product actually moved from point of production. The column "Handled" includes 
movement over more than one line. For example, a carload of apples may "originate" on the Great Northern and pass 
thence to the Burlington, thence to the Erie. It would be reported as "Handled" by the two latter, 



Statement showing Percentage Increase in Tonnage Fresh Fruits 
and Vegetables, Dried Fruits and Vegetables and Canned 
Food Products Originated by Carriers 1899-1921 Inclusive 

The following table is based on the tonnage figures under the column "Originated" in the preceding table (Table LV) 
The year 1899 is taken as the base, or 100. Figures for subsequent years show the percentage relationship which such 
years bear to 1899. 

Table LVI 

Year Percentage Year Percentage Year Percentage 

1S99 100 1907 212 1915 373 

1900 115 1908 207 1916 379 

1901 127 1909 213 1917 385 

1902 137 1910 247 1918 408 

1903 159 1911 241 1919 430 

1904 171 1912 264 1920 376 

1905 201 1913 336 1921 359 

1906 194 1914 349 



A study of the two preceding tables as well as Figure 9 shows the remarkable advances made by the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry and its allied lines during the last twenty-two years. It will be noted that between 1899 and 1905 the 
traffic doubled; that between 1905 and 1918 it again doubled, showing 408% of 1899, or over four times as great. In other 
words the traffic more than quadrupled in twenty years. In 1919 it reached the peak of 430% of 1899, or over four and 
one quarter times as much. 

In 1920 and 1921 there was a decrease, due primarliy to "deflation" in farm commodities following the "World War'' 
and business depression, coupled with inflation in transportation costs and other high "fixed chari^es" which have previously 
been discussed in detail. The 1920 traffic showed a decrease from 1919 of 12.6%; the 1921 decrease from 1919 was 16.6%; 
the 1921 decrease from 1920 was 4.5%. 

If a proper balance is restored between the "fixed charges," transportation and other costs on the one hand and the 
sales price of the commodities involved on the other hand, as has been pointed out in the Conclusion to Part III following 
the subject of "Deflation;" if an adequate supply of efficient refrigerator equipment is provided by the carriers and the 
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movement properly supervised, there is no reason why, with a return of stable conditions, this traffic should not continue 
to grow in the years to come. Any industry which more than quadruples in twenty years and attains the volume which this 
industry did in igig is worthy of the careful thought and attention of the carriers and all interests involved. 

It will be noted that the decline in 1920 and 1921 was serious. A study of the preceding twenty years will show an 
almost steady increase, modified only slightly in certain years. Following the panic of 1907 there was a drop of 5 points, 
or less than 1%, and a drop of 6 points in 1911 from 1910. As a whole, however, the trend was rapidly upward. In 1920 
the drop from the peak in 1919 was 54 points, or 12.6%; 1921 dropped 71 points from 1919, or 16.6%. The serious dis. 
ruption in 1920 and 1921 is evident. It behooves all persons interested to contribute in every way possible to the re-estab- 
lishment of stable and sound conditions. 



Quarterly Statements Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, Dried Fruits 

and Vegetables and All Canned Food Products Originated by 

Class I Roads January 1, 1920, to January 1, 1922 

NOTE — Fresh fruits and vegetables were not segregated in the Interstate Commerce Commission's Reports prior to 
1920. Neither Quarterly Reports nor actual carloads are available prior to 1920. 

FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES ORIGINATED 
Table LVII 



January 1, 1920 
to 
December 31, 1920 



January 1, 1921 

to 

December 31, 1921 



Period Cars 

First Quarter 141,025 

Second Quarter , 143,818 

Third Quarter 236,753 

Fourth Quarter 292,791 

Total Originated 814,387 



Tons 



Tons 



2,301,651 


161,377 


2,552,408 


2,248,547 


171,992 


2,517,262 


3,553,533 


232,683 


3,308,131 


4,902,455 


258,057 


4,286,088 



13,006,186 



824,109 



12,663,889 



DRIED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES ORIGINATED 
Table LVIII 



January 1, 1920 

to 
December 31, 1920 



Period Cars 

First Quarter 11,273 

Second Quarter 8,270 

Third Quarter 7,990 

Fourth Quarter 17,448 

Total Originated 44,981 



Tons 



January 1, 1921 

to 
December 31, 1921 



Cars 



Tons 



284,690 
198,114 
202,743 
480,147 



9,835 

7,212 

9,692 

20,239 



226,604 
160,450 
249,733 
542,147 



1,165,694 



46,978 



1,178,934 
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CANNED FOOD PRODUCTS ORIGINATED 
Table LIX 



igg 



January 1, 1920 

to 

December 31, 1920 



Period Cars 

First Quarter 27,027 

Second Quarter 28,445 

Third Quarter 35,103 

Fourth Quarter 33,736 

Total Originated 124,311 



Tons 



January 1, 1921 

to 

December 31, 1921 



Cars 



Tons 



637,974 
706,632 
895,280 
840,705 



19,994 
23,274 
35,584 
34,704 



445,282 
537,848 
833,660 
808,885 



3,080,591 



113,556 



2,625,675 



SUMMARY FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
DRIED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES AND CANNED FOOD PRODUCTS ORIGINATED 



Table LX 



January 1, 1920 

to 

December 31, 1920 

Period Cars Tons 

First Quarter 179,325 3,224,315 

Second Quarter 180,533 3,153,293 

Third Quarter 279,846 4,651,556 

Fourth Quarter 343,975 6,223,307 

Total Originated 983,679 17,252,471 



January 1, 1921 

to 
December 31, 1921 



Cars 



191,206 
202,478 
277,959 
313,000 



984,643 



Tons 



3,224,294 
3,215,560 
4,391,524 
5,637,120 



16,468,498 



FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES, DRIED FRUITS AND VEGETABLES AND ALL CANNED FOOD PROD- 
UCTS ORIGINATED BY CLASS I ROADS JUNE 30, 1920, TO JUNE 30, 1921 

Table LXI 



Fresh Fruits and 
Vegetables 

Period Cars Tons 

Third Quarter, 1920 236,753 3,553,533 

Fourth Quarter, 1920 292,791 4,902,455 

First Quarter, 1921 161,377 2,552,408 

Second Quarter, 1921 171,992 2,517,262 

Totals 862,913 - 13,525,658 

Total carloads originated, 1,017,505; total tons originated, 17,314,717. 



Dried Fruits and 
Vegetables 



Canned Food 
Products 



Cars 



Tons 



Cars 



Tons 



7,990 

17,448 

9,835 

7,212 



202,743 
480,147 
226,604 
160,450 



35,103 
33,736 
19,994 
23,274 



895,280 
840,705 
445,282 
537,848 



42,485 



1,069,944 112,107 2,719,115 
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Comparison of Crop Production with the Tonnage of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables, 
Dried Fruits and Vegetables and Canned Food Products 
Originated by Class I Carriers 

NOTE — Prior to 1920, the Interstate Commerce Commission's Reports did not segregate fresh fruits and vegetables, 
as explained in the Note to Table LV. Dried fruits and vegetables and canned food products have, therefore, been added 
to the fresh fruit and vegetable tonnage for 1920 and 1921 for comparative purposes. 

Crop production is given in terms of carloads as the most convenient basis of comparison. The years 1914 to 1918 are 
not complete but are given in preceding tables for comparison as far as the figures are available. While all production 
figures from 1914 to 1918 are not complete, the Department of Agriculture is authority for the statement that the 1920 
fruit and vegetable crops were the largest since 1914 at least. The quantity originated by carriers is given in terms of 
tons as actual carload figures are not available prior to 1920. 

The following tables compare crop production and tonnage originated 1919 to 1921 inclusive. 



Table LXIV 



Production 16 Leading Fruit and Vege- 
table Crops in the United States 
1919-1921 Inclusive. (See Tables 
LXII, LXIII also "Note" above.) 



Fresh and Dried Fruits and Vegetables and 
Canned Food Pr6ducts Originated by 
Class 1 Carriers, United States, 1919 to 
1921 Inclusive. (See Table LV.) 



Year 



Carloads 



Year 



Tons 



1919 1,545,213 

1920 2,022,132 

1921 1,456,357 



1919 19,726,069 

1920 17,252,471 

1921 16,468,498 



The 1920 crop exceeded the 1919 crop by 476,919 carloads, or nearly 31%. 
In 1920, Class I carriers originated 2,473,598 tons less than in 1919, or 12.6% less. 
The 1921 crop was only 88,856 carloads less than the 1919 crop, or a little over 6% less. 
In 1921, Class I carriers originated 3,257,571 tons less than in 1919, or 16.6% less. 



Taking the 1919 figures in both crop and tons originated as a base, or 100, and stating 
the percentages for 1920 and 1921, we have the following interesting comparison: 

Table LXV 





Crop Production 
Carloads 






Tons Originated 
Class I Carriers 


Year 




Percentage 


Year 


! Percentage 


1919... 
1920 . . . 




. . . 100 
. . . . 131 


1919... 
1920... 
1921... 


...:... 100 

87 4 


1921... 




94 


83.4 



The facts show conclusively that the tonnage originated did not keep pace with production in either 1920 or 1921. 
Some may infer that a closer relationship was maintained in 1921 than was actually the case. In this connection it must 
be borne in mind that the 1921 rail tonnage was made up to a material extent by a part of the large crop of 1920. Such 
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staples as apples, citrus fruits, potatoes, onions, cabbage, carrots, etc., produced in one year continue to move in large 
volume after January 1st of the following year. The crop percentage figure, therefore, of 94 for 1921 does not tell the whole 
story as to the tonnage which should have been originated in 1921. 

The year from June 30, 1920, to June 30, 1921, covers the period during which the very great portion of the 1920 crop 
moved. By reference to Table LXI it will be noted that during that time the carriers originated 13,625,658 tons of fresh 
fruits and vegetables, 1,069,944 tons of dried fruits and vegetables and 2,719,115 tons of canned food products, making a 
grand total of 17,314,717 tons. 

This period gives the carriers the cream of the largest fruit and vegetable crop production since 1914 at least and one 
of the largest on record. In our judgment it was the largest. It exceeded the igig crop by nearly Jf%. Yet with this crop 
produced and ready to be transported, the carriers actually originated 2,411,352 tons less than for the calendar year 1919 > 
or over 12% less, and less than any year since 1915. Comparison of the tonpage from June 30, 1930, to June 30, 1921, with 
the calendar year tonnage is more than fair, for the reason that it covers the period of movement of one of the largest crop 
years and should show larger than for the calendar year, thus reducing, if anything, the decline in movement as compared 
with other calendar years. 

The foregoing figures {Tables LV, LXIV, LXV) conclusively set at rest the impressions which have prevailed on the part 
of carriers and others and the many published and oral statements made again and again to the effect that the railroads carried 
more fruits and vegetables and their manufactured products in ig20 and ig2i than in igig. 

What became of the heavy 1920 production? It could have been disposed of in four ways: 

(1) Shipped and consumed in its fresh state; 

(2) Dried and shipped; 

(3) Canned and shipped; 

(4) Not shipped or consumed but wasted. 

The figures conclusively show that the first three channels did not absorb the percentage of the crop which they should 
have absorbed. The last is what actually happened in nearly every producing section. Large quantities of apples, cabbage, 
potatoes, onions, spinach, peaches and other crops were never shipped. The figures confirm actual observation and expe- 
rience. 

Whatever may have been the causes, and we shall revert to them later, the fact remains that the carriers did not transport 
the percentage of the 1^20 and ig2i crops which they should have transported or might have transported, and to that extent lost 
an opportunity for revenue. 



Tonnage Fruits and Vegetables and Other Food Products Originated and Handled 

by Leading Carriers Calendar Year 1918 

The following table is based on 1918 tonnage. Carriers are listed in the order of tons of fruits and vegetables originated, 
taking those carriers showing in excess of 150,000 tons. The table is presented as an indication of the relative importance 
of various roads as carriers of fruits and vegetables for the calendar year 1918. The figures would vary from year to year 
according to crop production and other conditions in the various sections, so that the order of importance might shift from 
time to time or change permanently. Tree fruit production in the Northwest, for example, has increased since 1918, due 
to new acreage having reached the bearing age and to increased bearing surface of older acreage. Under favorable condi- 
tions and freight rates, carriers serving that terrifory should show an increase. We have no detailed figures covering all 
lines since 1918. 
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Table LXVI 



Tonnage 
Fruits and Vegetables 



Tonnage All Perishables, 
Meat, Packing House 
Products, etc. 



Originated 



Handled 



Originated 



Handled 



Pacific Fruit Express 

Southern Pacific 2,394,202 

Union Pacific, O. S. L 

O. W. R.R. & N. Co 1,660,198 

Ariz. East 6,331 

Sunset Central Lines 119,839 

(Additional Southern Pacific) 

L. A. & S. L. (Union Pacific) 151,108 

Western Pacific 43,682 

Total Pacific Fruit Express 4,375,360 

Pennsylvania Lines East and West 1,912,850 

New York Central Lines 

New York Central 913,481 

L. E. & W 55,473 

Cin. Nor 24,063 

T. & O. C 41,741 

K. & M . . . . : 2,521 

P. & L. E 1,063 

Rutland 28,469 

C. C. C. & St. L 71,928 

M. C 379,765 

Total New York Central . 1,518,504 

Santa Fe 978,923 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 696,305 

Northern Pacific 658,655 

Great Northern 573,326 

Illinois Central 503,027 

Pere Marquette 463,935 

Atlantic Coast Line 451,558 

Chicago Milwaukee & St. Paul 431,426 

Chicago & Northwestern 430,993 

Bangor & Aroostock 313,386 

Colorado & Southern 312,067 

Baltimore & Ohio 306,393 

Minneapolis, St. Paul & S. S. M 244,731 

Erie 216,183 

Boston & Maine 206,711 

Florida East Coast 201,679 

Denver & Rio Grande 196,563 

Seaboard Air Line 183,292 

American Refrigerator Transit Co. 

(Mo. Pacific Wabash) 177,453 

Southern Railway 152,927 



2,990,103 



2,702,269 



3,437,880 



3,345,437 


1,884,106 


3,838,017 


18,438 


18,094 


34,693 


1,359,742 


157,860 


1,588,636 


315,223 


176,652 


353,830 


97,119 


44,788 


108,043 


8,126,062 


4,983,769 


9,361,099 


4,410,490 


3,912,219 


8,189,415 


1,742,147 


1,800,204 


4,359,715 


132,336 


88,668 


215,279 


72,787 


39,437 


98,904 


69,228 


61,742 


120,561 


18,93.1 


8,744 


43,975 


36,063 


7,745 


86,206 


38,227 


39,824 


74,746 


436,681 


418,583 


990,048 


781,241 


935,901 


2,001,924 


3,327,641 


3,400,848 


7,991,358 


1,415,373 


1,311,555 


1,809,814 


1,560,963 


1,448,573 


2,507,027 


798,586 


835,758 


1,036,750 


684,005 


739,073 


879,113 


1,303,716 


1,160,769 


2,241,116 


742,890 


559,606 


880,600 


765,334 


466,150 


827,614 


722,253 


1,096,172 


1,514,825 


1,307,568 


1,031,529 


2,141,272 


316,967 


314,474 


321,091 


520,810 


327,256 


548,164 


752,847 


696,182 


1,329,298 


297,008 


381,548 


492,782 


898,791 


596,198 


2,193,822 


828,676 


615,325 


1,645,354 


263,336 


269,779 


382,606 


287,278 


204,433 


298,919 


333,383 


200,896 


398,544 


905,897 


749,102 


1,820,440 


664,234 


257,101 


987,959 



It will be noted that based on tonnage originated the five leading railroads of the United States in 1918 in the fresh fruit 
and vegetable traffic were the Southern Pacific, Pennsylvania, Union Pacific, New York Central and Santa Fe. Regardless 
of any shifting in relative importance due to annual variation in crops, these roads lead. The next class in importance was 
composed of such lines as the Burlington, Northern Pacific, Great Northern, Illinois Central, Pere Marquette, Atlantic 
Coast Line, Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and Chicago & Northwestern, all showing in excess of 400,000 tons originated. 
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Based on tonnage handled the leading lines were the Pennsylvania, Southern Pacific, Union Pacific, New York Central, 
Burlington, Santa Fe, Chicago & Northwestern, Illinois Central, Erie, Boston & Maine and the Missouri Pacific and 
Wabash combined (A.R.T.), all showing in excess of 800,000 tons. Seven other lines handled between 600,000 and 
800,000 tons. The Pennsylvania and New York Central are heavy delivering carriers in the East, followed by the 
Erie and Boston & Maine. In the Middlewest, the Burlington, Chicago & Northwestern and Illinois Central are heavy 
delivering and connecting lines. 



Freight Rate Advances and Reductions, 1915-1922 

1. OFFICIAL CLASSIFICATION TERRITORY: 

(1) January 15, 1915, 5% advance 

(2) August 1, 1917, 15% advance 

(3) June 25, 1918, 25% advance (General) 

(4) April 1, 1919, 3% transportation tax 

(5) August 26, 1920, 40% advance 

(6) January 1, 1922, 3% transportation tax removed 

(7) January 1, 1922, temporary 10% reduction on the majority of agricultural commodities to expire July 1, 1922 

(8) Effective July 1, 1922, the 40% advance of August 26, 1920, reduced to 26%. 

2. SOUTHERN CLASSIFICATION TERRITORY: 

(1) June 25, 1918, 25% advance (General) 

(2) April 1, 1919, 3% transportation tax 

(3) August 26, 1920, 25% advance 

(4) January 1, 1922, 3% transportation tax removed 

(5) January 1, 1922, temporary 10% reduction on the majority of agricultural commodities to expire July 1, 1922 

(6) Effective July 1, 1922, the 25% advance of August 26, 1920, reduced to 12J^%. 

3. WESTERN TERRITORY: 

(1) June 25, 1918, 25% advance • (General) 

(2) April 1, 1919, 3% transportation tax 

(3) August 26, 1920, 35% advance 

(4) January 1, 1922, 3% transportaion tax removed 

(5) January 1, 1922, temporary 10% reduction on the majority of agricultural commodities to expire July 1, 1922 

(6) Effective July 1, 1922, the 35% advance of August 26, 1920, reduced to 21.5%. 

4. MOUNTAIN PACIFIC TERRITORY: 

(1) June 25, 1918, 25% advance (General) 

(2) April 1, 1919, 3% transportation tax 

(3) August 26, 1920, 25% advance 

(4) January 1, 1922, 3% transportation tax removed 

(5) January 1, 1922, temporary 10% reduction on the majority of agricultural commodities to expire July 1, 1922 

(6) Effective July 1, 1922, the 25% advance of August 26, 1920, reduced to \2yi%. 

5. INTERSECTIONAL (SHIPMENTS MOVING BETWEEN DIFFERENT RATE TERRITORIES) : 

(1) August 26, 1920, advance 331^% on rates of August 25, 1920 

(2) January 1, 1922, temporary 10% reduction on the majority of agricultural commodities to expire July 1, 1922 

(3) Effective July 1, 1922, the 331^% advance of August 26, 1920, reduced to 20%. 

The reduction effective July 1, 1922, "does not apply to rates or charges which have been reduced since August 26, 1920, 
primarily tor the purpose of removing all or a part of the general increase of 1920." It means that the temporary 10% 
reduction on certain agricultural commodities effective January 1, 1922, is made permanent, and is extended to embrace 
ail. 
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FREIGHT RATES 

No subject since August 26, 1920, has been of more supreme importance to producers, shippers and distributors of fresh 
fruits and vegetables and no subject has been given greater attention by them than the freight rates and transportation 
charges applicable to those commodities. The increase in rates established under the operation of the Transportation 
Act by Increased Rates, igzo. Ex Parte 74, 38 I. C. C. 220, effective August 26, 1920, together with previous increases 
in refrigeration charges unAsr Perishable Protective Tariff No. I, I. C. C. No. 6, effective February 28, 1920, placed transpor- 
tation costs at the highest level in the history of modern railroading and bore with great severity upon the fresh fruit 
and vegetable industry for certain fundamental reasons which are discussed hereafter. 



The Increase in Freight Rates Under Increased Rates 1920, Ex Parte 74 Came at a 
Time When the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Industry Could Least Afford to 
Bear It and Practically at the Inception of the Reversion 
Toward Pre-War Conditions 

1. Deflation in Farm Prices Toward Pre-War Levels— This subject has been covered in 
detail under the subject "Deflation" (pages 142-157) and illustrated by tables and graphs (Tables I, II, III, Fig. 1, pages 
142-144; Tables XXVIII-XXXI, pages 153, 154; Figs. 2 and 3, pages 155, 156; "Summary" and "Conclusion", pages 
156-158). 

Briefly summarizing the foregoing, it will be found that: 

(1) Taking the pre-war years, 1910-1914, as the base, or 100, the average price of 31 farm commodities reached 
the peak in June, 1920, with a price index figure of 246; 

(2) From June on, under the force of economic law and world conditions, the decline was rapid and violent, reach- 
ing a maximum drop of 140 points by June, 1921, and only 6 points above the pre-war level; in the case of specific com- 
modities, the decline was below the pre-war level: 

(3) By August, 1920, this decline had become marked, well defined and was proceeding at a rapid rate, the index 
number at that time standing at 225, a drop of 21 points from the high point in June; between August, 1920, and July, 
1921, there was a further drop of 119 points; 

(4) On August 26, 1920, at the very time the prices of farm commodities were dropping rapidly, transportation 
costs under Increased Rates, ig20. Ex Parte J4^ advanced to their highest points. Inflation in freight rates was very 
nearly co-incident with deflation in farm commodities. 

As evidence that the deflation in the price of farm commodities was not temporary, the index figure showed a rapid 
decline to June, 1921, a rally during October and November to 129 and 125, a decline from then on to February, 1922, 
when it stood at 116, and a rally in March and April to 124 and 123 respectively. With normal production, the index 
figure cannot be expected to permanently advance, but in the long run will undoubtedly work lower. 

The industry was confronted with a condition where, under the force of economic law, deflation was taking place in the 
price of farm commodities, while under the operation of the Transportation Act, unrelated to economic law, the charges 
for hauling the commodities were increased. This situation in its broad outlines is illustrated below. 

2. Relation of Freighit Rates to the Price Index of Farm Commodities — Taking the 

years 1910-1914 as the base, or 100, and without going into specific local adjustments or reductions on particular com- 
modities, but figuring the percentage increases in the various districts, not including transportation tax, increases in refrig- 
eration charges or increases in gross earning power by reason of heavier loading, we have the following general relationship 
between rates and the prices of farm commodities: 
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Table LXVII 

Price Index Freight Rates in the Various Rate Territories 

31 Farm Inter- 

Year Commodities Official Southern Western Pacific sectional 

1910-1914 100 

1915 100 

1916 118 

1917 179 

1918 203 

1919 212 

1920 216 

1921 118 

1922* 190 141 152 141 149 

*The price index of farm commodities for the first four months of 1922 was: January, 117; February, 116; March, 124; 
April, 123. 

Table III p. 143 and Fig. 1 p. 144 and all of Part III were printed prior to May 16, 1922, on which date the Interstate 
Commerce Commission released its decision reducing freight rates by 10% effective July 1, 1922 (68 I.C.C. 676). Fig. b 
however, shows the 10% reduction which at the time of printing was temporary only and was to expire on July 1, 1922. 
The average increase in freight rates on all commodities and for the United States as a whole in 1921, over the 1914 level 
based on the revenue per ton mile, was 76%, and when reduced 10% it will still be 58% above the 1914 price level. 

3. Increases in Refrigeration Charges — Closely connected with the increases in the line haul 
rate under Increased Rates, ip20,Ex Parte 7 4, were the increases in refrigeration charges under Perishable Protective Tariff 
No. I, I.C.C. No. 6, effective February 28, 1920. These increases, except in the eastern group or Official Classification 
Territory, ranged in most cases from 25 per cent to 33 per cent. In Official Classification Territory they averaged 300% 
on shipments made under the stated charge due to the change from the cost of ice basis to the stated charge. Rule 240, 
however, of the Tariff permits of a lower cost than the "stated charge" when there is no re-icing in transit. 

A few of the increases are given below as illustrative: 

REFRIGERATION CHARGES PER CAR ON BOX APPLES FROM WATSONVILLE, 

CALIFORNIA, 1912-1922 

Table LXVII I 

(Sou. Pac. I. C. C. 3548, Supp. 18, 3548, 3742; Perishable Protective Tariff No. 1, I. C. C. No. 6) 

1912 1915 1915 1919 1920 1922 

To Chicago $62.50 $60.00 $55.00 $55.00 $80.00 $80.00 

To New York 75.00 72.50 67.50 67.50 95.00 95.00 

Stated on a percentage basis with 1912 charges as 100, the relationship is as follows: 

To Chicago 100 96 88 88 128 128 

To New York 100 96 90 90 127 127 

REFRIGERATION CHARGES PER CAR ON MELONS FROM BRAWLEY, 

CALIFORNIA, 1912-1922 

Table LXIX 

(Sou. Pac. I. C. C. 3548, 3742; Perishable Protective Tariflr No. 1, I.C.C. No. 6). 

1912 1915 1919 1920 1922 

To Chicago $97.50 $97.50 $97.50 $125.00 $125.00 

To New York.. 112.50 110.00 110.00 140.00 140.00 

Stated on a percentage basis with 1912 charges as 100, the relationship, is as follows: 

To Chicago 100 100 100 128 128 

To New York 100 98 98 121 124 
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REFRIGERATION CHARGES PER CAR, ON VEGETABLES FROM BRAWLEY, 

CALIFORNIA, 1912-1922 
Table LXX 
(Sou. Pac. I. C. C. 3548, 3742; Perishable Protective Tariff No. 1, I. C. C. No. 6). 

1912 1915 1919 1920 1922 

To Chicago $70.00 $70.00 $70.00 $90.00 $90.00 

To New York 82.50 82.50 82.50 105.00 105.00 

Stated on a percentage basis with 1912 charges as 100, the relationship is as follows: 

To Chicago 100 100 100 128 128 

To New York 100 100 100 127 127 

REFRIGERATION CHARGES PER CAR ON DECIDUOUS FRUIT, 

EXCEPT APPLES, FROM MEDFORD, OREGON, 1917-1922 

Table LXXI 

(Sou. Pac. I. C. C. 3742; Perishable Protective Tariff No. 1, I. C. C. No. 6) 

1917 1919 1920 1922 

To Chicago (via Cole) $75.00 $75.00 $95.00 $95.00 

To New York (via Cole) 87.50 87.50 110.00 110.00 

Stated on a percentage basis with 1917 charges as 100, the relationship is as follows: 

To Chicago (via Cole) 100 100 127 127 

To New York (via Cole) 100 100 126 126 

REFRIGERATION CHARGES PER CAR ON BOX APPLES 

FROM MEDFORD, OREGON, 1917-1922 

Table LXXII 

(Sou. Pac. I. C. C. 3742; Perishable Protective Tariff No. 1, I. C. C. No. 6) 

1917 1919 1920 1922 

To Chicago $65.00 $65.00 $85.00 $85.00 

To New York 77.50 77.50 100.00 100.00 

Stated on a percentage basis with 1917 charges as 100, the relationship is as follows: 

To Chicago 100 100 131 131 

To New York 100 100 129 129 



REFRIGERATION CHARGES PER CAR ON BOX APPLES FROM YAKIMA 

AND WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON, 1915-1922 

Table LXXIII 

(Countiss I. C. C. 1014, 1043; Perishable Protective Tariff No. 1, I. C. C. No. 6) 

1915 1919 1920 1921 1922 

To Chicago $60.00 $60.00 $80.00 $80.00 $80.00 

To New York 70.00 70.00 95.00 95.00 95.00 

To Boston 75.00 75.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 

Stated on a percentage basis with 1915 charges as 100, the relationship is as follows: 

To Chicago 100 100 133 133 133 

To New York 100 100 136 136 136 

To Boston 100 100 133 133 133 

The Increases in Official Classification Territory — The increases in this area were much greater then elsewhere for the 
reason that prior to February 28, 1920, when stated charges became effective under Perishable Protective Tariff No. I, I. C. C. 
No. 6, this territory had been on the " cost-of-ice" basis as distinguished from the "stated charge" basis. 

On the "cost-of-ice" basis the shipper or owner of the commodity paid only for the ice actually placed in the car initially 
and en route at a fixed amount per ton; he could furnish the ice for the initial icing himself, if he so desired, and could also 
direct the quantity of ice to be supplied in transit. This enabled shippers to effect material economies by adjusting the 
amount of ice used in accordance with needs as determined by weather conditions, nature of the commodity, variety, 
condition, etc. 
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On the basis of the "stated charge" the shipper or owner pays a flat sum per car which remains fixed as between specific 
points but which varies with the distance, sections and commodities. The shipper or owner has no voice in the quantity 
to be used and cannot ice the car initially unless permitted by the carrier. The amount paid per car is based on maximum 
icing both initially and en route, whether needed or not, plus items covering bunker repairs, ice haulage, switching, super- 
vision, profit and hazard. 

Generally speaking, prior to Perishable Protective Tariff No. i, I. C. C. No. 6 the cost of ice in Official Classification 
Territory had varied from $2.50 to $4.00 per ton. Nothing additional was paid outside of the line haul rate. 

On February 28, 1920, fresh fruits and vegetables in Official Classification Territory became subject to the "stated 
charge" basis, the same as other sections. The only exception was what is known as the " modified-cost-of-ice" basis. Rule 
240, Perishable Protective Tariff No. /, /. C. C. No. 6 which was made generally applicable in all sections. Under this rule 
the shipper or owner pays for the specific amount of ice placed in the car at the initial icing, as ordered by him, at a fixed 
price per ton plus a charge to cover bunker repairs, ice haulage, etc. This latter charge varies from $5 per car to 20% of 
the "stated charge," depending on how many groups of origin the car passes through en route to destination. To take 
advantage of Rule 240, there must be no re-icing in transit. If the car is ordered to be re-iced before reaching final destina- 
tion, it takes the "stated charge" applicable from the point where such re-icing is performed. Rule 240 is designed for 
short haul business. In our judgment, however, it is too restricted. 

The actual relationship of the "stated charge" under Perishable Protective Tariff No. 1, to the costs prior to February 
28, 1920, when the commodities moved on the cost of ice basis, in representative movements, is shown in the following 
table: 

Table LXXIV 

Commodity Range Commodity Range 

Apples 28 to 1500 Lettuce 59 to 433 

Pears 78 to 1366 Celery 73 to 1100 

Peaches 40 to 1000 Cabbage 119 to 566 

Plums 73 to 425 Mixed Shipments 125 to 1233 

Berries 3 to 1790 Carrots 243 to 300 

Quinces 33 to 567 Rhubarb 125 to 462 

Grapes 144 to 614 Turnips 125 

Cherries 260 Parsnips 462 

Red Currants 270 Potatoes 244 to 587 

Onions 163 to 614 

Except for shipments moving under Rule 240, the average increase in Official Classification Territory, due to the change 
averaged fully 300%. 

The Commission in its opinion in Perishable Freight Investigation, 56 I. C. C. 449, 492, said, with reference to the general 
refrigeration increases: 

"What amount the increases would yield, cannot be determined from the record, but when the volume of traffic is 
considered, there can be no doubt that they would amount to many millions of dollars." 
These advances have been in addition to the advances in the line haul rates. 

4. A Dual Increase — ^The fruit and vegetable industry, therefore, sustained a dual increase on a substan- 
tial portion of the tonnage, one in refrigeration charges just prior to the inception of the deflation period, and one in the 
line haul charge within two months after it started. 

5. Carload Minima, Freight Increases and Carriers' Earnings — In addition to increases 
in the line haul charge and for refrigeration, the gross earning power of the carriers has also been augmented by 
increases in the carload minima. 

■The importance of all these increases is seen by the following illustration covering a carload of apples from Yakima or 
Wenatchee, Washington, to Chicago: 

Prior to 1917 the usual load of box apples was 630 boxes with a carlot minima of 24,000 lbs. and 30,000 lbs. (Trans- 
Continental East-Bound Tariff 2-M, I. C. C. 1035). Since that time the minima has been raised to 31,000 lbs. and 35,000 
lbs., depending on the length of the car (Trans-Continental East-Bound Tariff 2-P, I. C. C. 1084). The usual load is now 
756 boxes. In 1916 the freight rate was $1.00 per 100 lbs. (30,000 lbs. minimum) and the refrigeration charge to Chicago 
$60.00 per car; during the 1921-1922 season the freight rate was $1.50 per 100 lbs. and the refrigeration charge to Chicago 
$80.00 per car. 
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The gross earning power of a car in 1916 on a haul to Chicago (630 boxes, 49>^ lbs. each, or 31,185 lbs. at $1.00 per 
100 lbs.) was, therefore, $311.85 without refrigeration; with refrigeration of $60 per car it was $371.85. During the 1921- 
1922 season the gross earning power of the same car on a movement to Chicago (756 boxes, 49>^ lbs. each, or 37,422 lbs. 
at $1.50 per 100 lbs.) was $561.33 without refrigeration; with refrigeration of $80.00 per car it was $641.33, an increase in 
gross earnings of $249.48 per car per trip without refrigeration and $269.48 per car per trip with refrigeration. 

The line haul rate on box apples to Mississippi River territory, Chicago and east is a blanket rate. The above increase 
in earning power figured to Chicago, due to advance in the line haul charge and heavier loading, is, therefore, representative 
of the movement to the Mississippi River territory and east. The refrigeration charge, however, varies. In 1916 and 1917 
it was as follows: To Chicago $60; to New York $70; to Boston $75 per car. During the 1920-1921 season it was: To 
Chicago $80; to New York $95; to Boston $100. 

Approximately 75% of the box apple crop moves to the Mississippi River territory and east. The increased gross earn- 
ing power of the carriers for the 1921-1922 season over 1916 on this traffic to middlewestern and eastern territory only, by 
virtue of heavier loading and increases in the line haul rate, was not less than $9,979,200. Including refrigeration charges 
to Chicago only, it would amount to $10,779,200. All cars, however, do not move under refrigeration. Making allowance 
for this and stating it conservatively, the increase in the gross earning power was not less than $10,220,000. 

Assuming a load of 756 boxes in 1916, the same as the usual load, for the 1921-1922 season, and allowing for the 10% 
reduction in the line haul rate, the actual increase per car for the 1921-1922 season over 1916 was $187.11 without refrigera- 
tion and $207.11 with refrigeration. This includes the line haul rate to the Mississippi River territory, Chicago and east 
and the refrigeration charge figured to Chicago only. 

Applying these factors to that portion of the crop moving into middlewestern and eastern territory only, the actual 
increase in the line haul charge (as distinguished from gross earning power which includes the factor of heavier loading) 
over 1916 aggregated not less than $7,484,400. Including refrigeration charges to Chicago only on a part of the tonnage, 
the increase amounted to not less than $7,725,000. 

The transportation charges on California citrus averaged 93.5 cents per box for the five year period December 1, 1913, 
to November 15, 1918. For the period December 1, 1920, to November 15, 1921, they averaged $1.62 per box, not including 
transportation tax, an increase of 68.5 cents per box. Applied to the total actual shipments in 1920-1921, the increase was 
$18,384,561.56 for that season alone. 

Taking the box apples to Mississippi River territory, Chicago and east during the 1921-1922 season and the California 
citrus fruit from December 1,1920, to November 15, 1921, we had a total increase in freight charges — on apples over the 
1916 base, and on California citrus over the 1913-1918 base, and, on this limited portion of the total perishable tonnage — 
of not less than $25,868,961 to $26,109,561. In view of increases of this character running into millions of dollars on a small 
portion of the crop only, it is futile for anyone to contend that they have no effect upon the industry. 

By reason of increased loading and the increases in the line haul rates and refrigeration charges, the carriers' gross earn- 
ing power on practically the same equipment, and on only that portion of the movement under discussion, increased by 
at least $28,363,761 to $28,604,561. 

The above is illustrative of what happened in the fresh fruit and vegetable industry. 

Length of Haul and Freight per Ton of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 

A total of 91,204 carloads of fresh fruits and vegetables (actual shipments) have been investigated by us on the length 
of haul. The average length of haul on 65,921 cars originating west of the Mississippi River was 2,503 miles; on 5,222 cars 
originating in the Southern Group 1,030 miles; on 20,061 cars originating in the Eastern Group 433 miles. The foregoing 
distances are representative. The actual tonnage originated during 1920-1921 by each Group is shown in Table XXXIII. 
Using these two factors gives an approximate average haul for the United States as a whole of 1,520 miles. The average 
haul of all commodities in 1921 on Class I railroads of the United States was 326.2 miles, and the average freight paid was 
$4.15 per ton. On the basis of 1,520 miles the haul would be 4.64 times the average haul of all commodities for the United 
States. 

The average length of haul on the 9,476 cars covered in Part I of this Survey was 1,423 miles, and the average freight 
was $22.82 per ton. On these cars the haul was 4.36 times the average, and the freight paid was 5.5 times the average of 
all commodities. The average freight per car not including transportation tax on the 77,212 cars was $649.95 and using 
this factor the average freight would be $42.04 per ton. 
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Revenue Derived from the Fresh Fruit and Vegetable Traffic 

No data are available showing the revenue derived by the carriers from the various commodities transported for the 
United States as a whole. Certain data, however, are available from which interesting deductions can be made. 

During the calendar year 1921, carriers' statements to the Interstate Commerce Commission show that 12,663,889 tons 
of fresh fruits and vegetables were originated. The total tonnage of all commodities, including l.c.l., was 940,329,353, of 
which fresh fruits and vegetables constituted 1.34%. Applying the factor of $22.82 per ton, the average freight charge on the 
9,476 cars m this Survey, to the total tonnage of fresh fruits and vegetables gives a total of $288,989,946.98, and using the 
factor of $42.04 per ton, the average of the 77,212 cars, the total would be $532,389,893.66. The total revenue derived by 
carriers from all freight in 1921 was $3,906,599,261 of which, on the above bases, from 7.39% to 13.62% was secured from 
fresh fruits and vegetables which constituted but 1.34% of the tonnage. 



The Record of 9,476 Cars of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 

In Part I of this Survey, pages 8 to 57, complete details, including transportation costs, are given on 9,476 cars of fresh 
fruits and vegetables moving between September, 1920, and J«ly, 1921. 

The results, so far as the cost of transportation is concerned, are summarized as follows: 

1. Freight 

(1) In addition to the line haul charge it includes, unless otherwise specified, refrigeration, heater service, demurrage, 
diversion and tally charges when these occurred and the federal transportation tax (Transportation Tax) ; 

(2) It absorbed 32.79% of the total sales of $10,514,508.72, or an average of $363.90 per car. Exclusive of transporta- 
tion tax, it absorbed 31.79% of the total sales price, or an average of $352.73 per car; 

(3) Shippers received $6,271,135.36, or 69.62% of the sales price; the carriers received, exclusive of transportation tax, 
$3,342,469.50, or 31.79% of the sales price; shippers and carriers together received 91.41% of the sales price; in addition 
1% of the sales price went for transportation tax; the wholesale dealers, including commission merchants, received $332,- 
789.93 as their gross profit, or 3.16% of the sales price; the wholesalers' total loss was $252,241.42, or 2.39% of the sales 
price; 

(4) The carriers, excluding transportation tax, received an amount equal to 53.3% of what the shippers received and 
10.04 times as much as the wholesalers received in gross profit. For every dollar the carriers received, exclusive of trans- 
portation tax, the wholesaler received 9.96 cents as gross profit, and for every dollar the carriers received, the wholesalers 
paid out this 9.96 cents and in addition sustained a total loss of 7.54 cents; 

(5) .The rate advance under Increased Rates, ip20. Ex Parte 74, 58 I. C. C. 220, became effective August 26, 1920. 
The Quarterly Reports of the carriers to the Interstate Commerce Commission are made as of March 31, June 30, Sept. 
30 and Dec. 31. Starting with the quarter commencing Oct. 1, 1920, which is the first full quarter following the rate ad- 
vance under Ex Parte 74, and continuing for the following twelve months to the end of the quarter closing Sept. 30, 1921, 
Class I carriers originated 868,843 carloads containing 13,280,266 tons of fresh fruits and vegetables. (The number of car- 
loads is given on page 10 as 858,805. Those figures were compiled from the I. C. C. Quarterly Reports, but subsequently, 
and after page 10 was printed, the Interstate Commerce Commission revised the carloads originated to 858,843.) 

The average load covering the 868,843 cars was 16.46 tons per car. The average freight per car on the 9,476 cars, ex- 
clusive of transportation tax, was $352.73, or an average of $22.82 per ton. Of the 9,476 cars, 6,238, or 56%, were long haul 
cars, with an average haul of 2,282 miles; 4,238, or 46%, were short haul, with an average of 411 miles. The percentage 
of long haul cars is low as compared with the total cars of all fresh fruits and vegetables moving long haul; the percentage 
of short haul cars is high. The average haul on the 9,476 cars was 1,423 miles, which is below the average of all fresh 
fruits and vegetables. 

The average freight charge of $22.82 per ton shown on the 9,476 cars is conservative. 

2. Express 

The item of Express was not segregated in the summary. Freight and Express were carried as one item. Segregation 
would not materially change the results. 
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The express charges on the cars covered in this Survey totaled $293,711.15, made up as follows: 

483 cars Texas Spinach, express $264,968.15 

30 cars Lettuce, Grapes, Asparagus and Onions 28,803.00 

Total sales on above 513 cars $580,331.51 

The express charges, exclusive of the transportation tax, were $279,782.05. 

In the case of Texas Spinach, the average express charge shown in this Survey was slightly less than the freight charge — 
for example, 1,000 bushels of Spinach from Austin, Texas to Chicago, 111., cost: 

By express, $448.67, including Refrigeration and War Tax; 

By freight, $451.14, including Refrigeration and War Tax. 

During 1920-1921, in the express movement the baskets were accepted at an estimated weight of 20 pounds, in which 
allowance was made for ice, while in the case of freight they moved at the actual weight of the commodity, package and 
the ice in the package varying from 26 to 33 pounds, or at an estimated weight of 33 pounds per basket (e. g., Austin). 
See also pages 64 to 66. 

3. Freight Records Covering Additional Cars. 

Subsequent to obtaining the detailed records on the 9,476 cars which appear in Part I, pages 8 to 57, the total whole- 
sale sales price and freight charges were secured on 67,736 additional cars of fresh fruits and vegetables, making a total 
of 77,212 carloads. It was not possible in the time at our disposal to obtain all the other items given in connection with 
the 9,476 cars. All of the shipments were made between August 26,1920, (the effective date of Increased Rates, ig20,Ex 
Parte J^., Supra) and November, 1921. (The temporary 10% reduction in rates on agricultural commodities was not effective 
generally until January 1, 1922.) Some commodities, however, like cantaloupes and box apples, received a reduction on 
certain movements for the 1921 season. The 77,212 cars are representative of the period during which they moved. 

THE RECORD OF THE 77,212 CARS IS AS FOLLOWS: 

Total Sales ' $147,847,171.04 

Freight including Transportation Tax 51,690,184.80 

Freight including Transportation Tax was 34.96% of the Wholesale Sales Price. 

Transportation Tax 1,505,539.37 

Freight less Transportation Tax 50,184,645.43 

Freight less Transportation Tax was 33.94% of the Wholesale Sales Price. 
Transportation Tax was 1.02% of the Wholesale Sales Price. 
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4. The Percentage of the Sales Price Used for Transportation Charges Has Been Stated Conser- 
atively. 

The freight sector of the 9,476 cars, amounting to 32.79% of the sales price including transportation tax, or 31.79% 
excluding transportation tax, as developed by the Survey, is conservatively stated. This is demonstrated by the freight 
on the 77,212 cars which, exclusive of transportation tax, constituted 33.94% of the sales price. 

5. Increases or Decreases in Freight Charges Are Reflected in the Shippers' Returns. 

There seems to be an impression on the part of many that increases or decreases in the freight rate are not reflected in 
the value of the commodity f. o. b. point of origin and that the producer or shipper would not participate in reductions. 

As showing that the freight charges are directly reflected in the amount the shipper receives, reference is made to pages 
16, 25, 82. 

On page 16, six cars of asparagus (3 by express, 3 by freight movement) are contrasted. The transportation charges 
on the three cars moving by express absorbed 27.76% of the sales price and the shipper received 62.02%. The transporta- 
tion charges on the three cars moving by freight absorbed 17.41% of the sales price and the shipper received 72.79%, or 
10.77% more than on the cars carrying the higher transportation charge. 

On page 25, New York and Michigan grapes are contrasted with California grapes. The latter, taking a higher freight 
charge of 28.11% of the sales price, returned the shipper 65.39%, while the former, under a lower total freight charge 
equal to 12.4% of the sales price, returned the shipper 82%. 

On page 32, three different types of movement covering Texas onions are illustrated, to wit: Express, all rail, rail and 
water. Express movement absorbed 55.05% of the sales price, the shipper receiving 34.81%. Under the next lowest charge, 
"all rail," freight absorbed 46.94% of the sales price, the shipper receiving 45.51%. Under the lowest charge, "rail and 
water," transportation absorbed 42.91% of the sales price, the shipper receiving 50.05%. 

The percentage received by the shipper shows a constant decrease as transportation charges increase. Other illustra- 
tions are seen under California Citrus Fruit, pages 79 to 82, Cantaloupes, page 90, Watermelons, pages 104 and 105. 

This principle;,is fundamentally true. The wholesale sales price of fruits and vegetables, which is the factor thdt fixes 
the utmost limit of return to the grower or shipper, and without which there would be no return, is determined ih each particular 
case' by the law of supply and demand, and not by costs of production, transportation and distribution. Reductions or 
increases in any of these items are directly reflected in the growers' or shippers' returns. 



Freight Rate Reductions 

During the 1921 season, and subsequent to the advances under Increased Rates, ig20. Ex Parte 74, 58 I. C. C. 220, 
effective August 26, 1920, several downward adjustments on fresh fruits and vegetables were made, especially on long haul 
traffic. Still later, and effective January 1, 1922, the carriers voluntarily granted a 10% reduction on agricultural commodities 
from the rate level established by Increased Rates, ig20, supra. While this was effective on most agricultural commodities 
and in most sections, there were; certain exceptions which received no reductions, such as watermelons from the South to 
northern states, Maine potatoes moving intrastate land to New England and Trunk Line territory, seeds, nursery stock, 
canned goods, etc. This 10% reduction was temporary only and was to expire July 1, 1922. 

In December, 1921, the Interstate Commerce Commission, upon its own motion, entered upon a general rate investiga- 
tion to determine "whether, and to what extent, if any, further general reductions in rates, fares and charges of carriefs 
by railroad applicable in interstate and foreign commerce may lawfully be required under Section 1 or other provisions of 
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the interstate commerce act upon any commodities or description of traffic; and also to determine what will constitute 
a fair return on and after March 1, 1922, under section 15 a (3) of the interstate commerce act." This proceeding is en- 
titled, "Reduced Rates, ig22. In the matter of Rates, Fares and Charges of Carriers by Railroad Subject to the Interstate Com- 
merce Act," 68 1. C. C. 676. Hearings were held in Washington, D. C, in December, 1921, and January, February and March, 
1922. The decision was handed down May 16, 1922. The findings of the Commission were in part as follows: 

"We are of opinion that general reduction in the rate level, as substantial as the condition of the carriers will 
permit, will tend not only to lessen the transportation burden but also equalize and stabilize the conditions under 
which commerce and industry are carried on, with consequent fuller assurance to the carriers of realizing the fair 
return contemplated by the law. 

"The results of the three-year period, ended June 30,1917, were by statute made a criterion for just compensa- 
tion to the carriers taken under Federal control. The raising of the rate level by the Director General of Rail- 
roads in June, 1918, and again under our authority in August, 1920, were necessitated by increases in operating ex- 
penses. The latter have now partially receded. The rate increases were general and justified by the increase 
in general cost of service, and with decrease in that cost a rate decrease, also general, is justified. The justification 
for decrease is to be found in the rate structure as a whole rather than in individual rates, or in rates on individual 
commodities. It is true that the prices of some commodities have receded more rapidly and to a greater extent than 
others, even as some went up more rapidly and to a greater extent than others. Readjustment, however, is not 
complete and the process of equalizing prices is still in progress, some coming up and others going down, which 
will probably result in a more equal price level in the near future. The needs of commerce can not be met if 
rates are to fluctuate with market prices of commodities. In bringing down the rate leVel to meet lowered expenses 
a similar process should be followed and the reduction made generally upon all commodities in substantially 
equal ratio. 

"After considering all the facts of record, including the necessity of reasonable expenditure for additions and 
betterrrients, we find and determine: 

1. "That on and after March 1, 1922, a fair return upon the aggregate value of the railway property of the 
carriers defined in section 15-a of the Interstate Commerce Act, determined as therein provided, will be 5.75 per cent r 
of such aggregate property value as a uniform percentage for all rate groups or territories designated by this com- 
mission. 

2. "That the existing freight rates and charges, including charges for switching and other accessorial services 
and all other charges applicable to freight service which were increased by authority oi Increased Rates, 1^20, Supra, 
will be on and after July 1, 1922, unjust and unreasonable to the extent that they may respectively include more 
than the following percentages of increase over the rates in effect immediately prior to August 26, 1920, in and 
between the various rate groups as defined in Increased Rates, ig20, 58 1. C. C. 220, ^8p, and Authority to Increase 
/?a/«, ibid, 302: 

"In the eastern group, also betwean points in Illinois territory and between IlKnois territory and the eastern 
group, 26 per cent instead of the 40 per cent authorized in the decisions last cited. 

"In the western group, and between the western group and Illinois territory, 21.5 per cent instead of the 35 per 
cent so authorized. 

"In the southern and mountain-Pacific groups, 12.5 per cent instead of the 25 per cent so authorized. 

"On interterritorial traffic, except as otherwise provided herein, 20 per cent instead of the 33 1^ per cent so author- 
ized. 

3. "That the freight rates and charges herein determined will enable the carriers in the respective rate groups, 
under honest, efficient, and economical management and reasonable expenditures for maintenance of way, struc- 
tures, and equipment, to earn an aggregate annual net railway operating income equal, as nearly as may be, to a 
return of 5.75 per cent upon the aggregate value, as taken for the purposes of this proceeding, of the railway prop- 
erty of such carriers held for and used in the service of transportation." 

"This does not apply to rates or charges which have been reduced since August 26, 1920, primarily for the 
purpose of removing all or a part of the general increase of 1920." 

The eflfect of the above decision is to reduce existing freight rates and charges by 10%, including charges for switching 
and other accessorial services and all other charges applicable to freight service which were increased under authority 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in Increased Rates, ip20. Supra, effective August 26, 1920. This reduction does 
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not apply to rates or charges which had been reduced subsequent to August 26, 1920, and prior to the decision, "principally 
for the purpose of removing all or a part of the general increase of 1920." As far as agricultural commodities generally 
are concerned, the effect is to make permanent the temporary 10% reduction of January, 1922, and to extend it to such 
specific agricultural commodities as did not receive that reduction. 

Refrigeration charges were not increased by Increased Rates, igso. Supra, and are not reduced by the decision in Re- 
duced Rates, 1922, Supra. Increases in refrigeration charges were made under Perishable Protective Tariff No. i, I. C. C. 
No. 6, effective February 28, 1920. Those increases came only a few months before the advance in the other rates under 
Increased Rates, ip20, and were granted largely for the same reasons. Refrigeration charges were not included in Increased 
Rates, ig20, because they had only just taken an advance. The increases in refrigeration charges and the increases in 
Increased Rates, ig20 having been granted practically for the same reasons, refrigeration charges should, in principle, have 
taken a decrease under Reduced Rates, ig22. Supra. 



The Ten Percent Reduction Applied to the 9,476 Cars 

Applying the 10% reduction to the 9,476 cars shown in Part I, the total average reduction per car would be 835.27. 
Instead of an average freight charge per car of $352.73, the charge would amount to $317.46. 

In arriving at these figures, we have applied the 10% reduction to the total transportation costs, exclusive of trans- 
portation tax, paid on the 9,476 cars. Those costs included, among other items, refrigeration charges when incurred. 
Neither the temporary 10% reduction nor the permanent 10% reduction, applied to refrigeration charges. The reduction 
of $35.27 per car, as figured, is, therefore, in excess of the facts. 

If we assume no change in the wholesale sales price, the transportation costs, after deducting the 10% reduction, would 
constitute not less than 28.61% of the wholesale sales price, as against 31.79%, exclusive of transportation tax. If the 
average sales price should decline, the freight sector would necessarily increase, and conversely, and whether sales prices 
rise or fall can be known only by awaiting developments. 

It has previously been shown that the transportation costs on fresh fruits and vegetables, under the freight rate advances 
as authorized by Ex Parte 74, averaged $22.82 per ton, including refrigeration charges when incurred. Applying the 10% 
reduction, which does not extend to refrigeration charges, the total reduction would not exceed $2.28 per ton, or from 
$22.82 to $20.54 per ton. 

If we assume no change in the wholesale sales price of the 77,212 cars, the freight charge with the 10% reduction would 
constitute not less than 30.55% of the wholesale sales price. 



The Relationship of Freight Rates to Production 

The fresh fruit and vegetable industry has certain characteristics which differentiate it fundamentally from other lines 
and which make impossible continued advances in freight rates or other fixed charges to the same degree as in many other 
lines without re-locating, limiting or destroying production. It is a fundamental fact that costs cannot be passed along 
in the fresh fruit and vegetable industry as in other lines. The sales price at point of distribution, which is the factor 
which determines the return to the producer or the man who stands in his place, and without which there can be no return, 
is governed entirely by the law of supply and demand, and the commodities, once they have been produced, being perishable 
and in some cases highly perishable, have to be sold, if sold at all, for what they will bring regardless of the costs of pro- 
duction and costs of distribution. Moreover the supply is not under the control of the producer or any other agency to 
the extent that it is in many non-perishable manufactured lines. The supply is governed largely by weather conditions; 
and given the same acreage for two succeeding years, and equal care, there may be, and usually is, a very wide variation 
in the output. Supply cannot be regulated in accordance with probable demand with any assurance that such will be 
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the final result of harvest. We consequently have what might be termed an uncontrollable supply and a sales price that 
fluctuates with the law of supply and demand. It will have to be recognized, therefore, that every commodity, regardless 
of inherent character and the facts surrounding its production and marketing, cannot be placed upon the same advance 
rate basis. The truth of this was amply demonstrated in every section during the 1920-1921 season. 

In refutation of the assertion that the industry could not stand the rates established by Ex Parte 74 under normal crop 
conditions, carriers representatives in public interviews and in testimony before the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee> 
pointed to alleged heavier tonnage in certain fresh fruits and vegetables from certain sections in 1920-1921, than the pre- 
cecfing year. We have presented data showing as a matter of fact that the tonnage of fruits and vegetables and their 
manufactured products for the United States as a whole declined very materially from the peak movement in 1919 instead 
of increasing. 

But regardless of the actual decrease in tonnage and assuming that it had shown an increase in 1920, it would hardly 
seem possible that carriers' arguments could have been advanced seriously or with a full understanding of the facts. What 
were those facts? The crops of 1920 as a whole were either actually or potentially in existence at the time the rate advance 
became effective. Our orchards have taken years to bring to bearing age. They cannot be cut down or the production 
shifted in a moment. Last year's tree crops as a rule were made the preceding year, and even years before that. The same 
is true in a large measure of field crops. Plans are made in advance, production is systematized with regard for proper 
rotation, and specialized along certain lines; lands are leased; seed, fertilizer and labor investments are made long in advance, 
and packing house, packing and container obligations incurred. In specialized districts it is either a case of hang on until 
the tide turns or abandon for all time the work, experience and investment of years. 

Given these conditions in crops already actually or potentially produced at the time of the rate advance, the commodi- 
ties were certain to be shipped if there was any chance at all to bring more than freight charges. As a matter of fact, many 
of the shipments did not bring even freight charges and large quantities of cabbage, potatoes, onions, apples, etc., were 
never shipped at all because there was not a chance to obtain even freight charges. 

Whether the shipments were heavy or not is, of course, an important issue because it demonstrates whether the pro- 
ducer or owner of the goods was enabled to market that proportion of his total production which was marketable, and second, 
whether the carrier handled the revenue tonnage which it should have handled in proportion to the crop. It has been shown 
that this was not the fact in either case and that the shipper was not able to market the proportion of the crop which he 
should have marketed, and that the carrier did not carry the tonnage which it should have or might have carried and to 
that extent lost its opportunity for revenue. 

Over and above this issue, however, there is a still more fundamental issue and that is, did the shipments actually made 
yield even bare production costs, because if they did not, then it is just as certain as two and two make four that if this 
condition continued over a sufficient period production would have to be relocated, curtailed or cease altogether in certain 
sections; and with those decreases and relocations, rail revenues must also decrease. 

Carriers were curiously blind to the main issues and their own interests when they attempted to point to relatively 
heavy shipments of certain commodities in a single year and when those commodities were actually or potentially produced 
at the time of the rate advance, as showing that the rates under Ex Parte 74 were sound and fair. 

The carriers and even the Commission constantly asked the question. Can it be shown that any of your commodities 
are not moving because of the advance in rates under Ex Parte 74? This has been shown in the case of specific commodities, 
but even if it could not, the question loses sight of the main issue discussed above. 

As bearing upon the main principle followed by the carriers in the past in rate making, Mr. Edward S. Chambers, Vice- 
President of the Santa Fe, in his testimony given on May 26, 1921, in Senate Resolution 23, before the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee said: See printed Hearings, Res. 23, Part II, pages 445-447; Part 12, pages 451, 467) 

"It is necessary and most important to a clear understanding of the existing rate situation that I explain that 
the subject of freight rates naturally divides itself into two heads: 

(a) Class Rates, which are generally based on distance hauled and which apply on less-than-carload traffic, 
and on certain carload traffic of the higher grade. Class rates in connection with the standard classification, are basic. 

(b) Commodity Rates, which are exceptions to the class rates made to fit the commercial conditions affecting 
or attending the marketing of a particular commodity. These commodity rates apply generally to raw materials, 
to the heavier low-grade traffic, and to what are commonly known as the great staples, all of which move in large 
volume." 

Coming now to the movement of carload traffic under carload class rates, this constitutes only a small part of 
the total carload movement, being of the high-grade manufactured articles where the rate is not an important 
factor in the selling price." 
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************** <f it * % It * it 

"Approximately 85 per cent of the commercial tonnage of the railroads of the United States moves under com- 
modity rates." 

'********************* 

"These commodity rates are made, as stated before, to fit commercial conditions on the basis of what the 
commodity can reasonably and fairly bear in distribution, that is to say, on the value of the service to shippers. The 
great staples, such as grain, lumber, fruits and vegetables, live stock and coal, move to markets almost entirely under 
commodity rates. These rates are the most important to the communities, to the states, and to the commercial 
activity of the Nation. While distance hauled is an important factor in the making of these rates, it cannot always 
be controlling, if we are to continue the development of the country as a whole. Adjustment of commodity rates 
to extend sources of supply and develop markets often requires the same rate from the more distant producing 
point to market as is charged from a nearer source of supply. In fixing a rate on a commodity so that it may reach 
certain markets, consideration must often be given to what that source of supply can afford to pay in the way of 
freight rate in excess of the rate paid by a nearer source of supply shipping to the same market. For example, 
the fruit and vegetable growers in California, shipping 3,000 miles to the New York market, must compete with 
Florida and Texas in the same market, the distance from Florida being 1,100 miles and from Texas 2,000 miles to 
New York. If these rates were not thus made, eastern and central markets, now depending upon Florida, Texas 
and California, would still be obliged to draw many food products from foreign countries, as they did before the 
railroad rate adjustments, constructed on the theory of what the traffic could bear (rather than what would be 
required fairly to compensate the carriers for the service), drove out of American markets foreign food products 
by directly contributing to the development at home of oranges, lemons, grapes, raisins, olives, nuts, dried fruits, 
figs and canned goods." 

Senator STANLEY. Right at that point, do you make these rates below the cost of carriage in order to get 
those commodities to market? 

Mr. CHAMBERS. We never go below the out-of-pocket cost in service. There are so many factors entering 
into the development of markets that indirectly represents other business that you have got to take it all into 
consideration in determining the rate." 

"Without this method of commodity rate adjustment the far western section of the United States in particular 
would not have been changed from an isolated grazing region into one of the most richly productive and highly 
populated agricultural areas on the continent." 

Later Mr. Chambers in emphasizing this point (Printed Hearings Part 12 p. 467) stated: 

"Mileage is not controlling. You have got to fix a rate that will move the traffic." 

Parenthetically we wish to point out that fresh fruits and vegetables in the heavy producing regions of Official Classi- 
fication Territory move under class rates. 

It will be noted that Mr. Chambers repeatedly refers to the principle of "what the commodity can reasonably and 
fairly bear in distribution." Without this principle, large sections producing enormous quantities of food would be non- 
productive commercially or a wilderness or a desert. And yet when the question of freight rates is discussed with carriers 
we are repeatedly met with a question something like this: "What has cost of production and distribution to do with the 
matter? You don't expect us to carry the goods at a loss do you?." When these and other cases are brought before the 
Commission and we attempt to testify as to the status of production, its costs and losses and the costs and problems of 
distribution, counsel for carriers invariably strenuously object to the evidence as immaterial. 

We have on the one hand carriers of their own initiative and for their own purposes in building up traffic, giving primary 
emphasis to "what the traffic can bear" and on the other hand we have those same carriers, when a rate is questioned, 
opposing the consideration of this factor. At the same time the Commission is required under the law to determine rate 
levels by the consideration of such factors as relation of net income to the value of their property devoted to the public 
use in transportation, reasonableness per se, freedom from discrimination, etc. In other words, rates established or resting 
on the basis of "what the commodity can reasonably and fairly bear in distribution" are often judged to a great degree 
by entirely different standards. It is our contention that in determining what the rate shall be too little consideration 
is given to "what the traffic can reasonably and fairly bear," when the rate in the first instance was created on that 
identical basis and along the lines pointed out by Mr. Chambers. 

This is specially true where the carrier by its freight rates created for that specific purpose, often supplemented by bulle- 
tins and advertising and other propaganda, by influence, promises and facilities, directly and indirectly induces people to 
enter certain fields of production, make investments of labor and money and incur obligations, thereby building up traffic 
for the carrier. Under such conditions, and especially as applied to producing agricultural districts, it ought not to be 
permitted to subsequently destroy that industry and section by arbitrarily increasing the rate beyond "what the traffic 
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can reasonably and fairly bear." It is a serious thing, a bad thing from an economic standpoint and an injury to the country 
as a whole, to destroy or curtail production, to compel artificial readjustments, or to wipe out a material percentage of 
investments if there is any possible way in which it can be avoided. 

If the 1920 situation as to sales, fixed charges and freight rates were continued for any length of time, production, dis- 
tribution and transportation must necessarily be shifted, disrupted and revolutionized. The volume of production of 
recent years and many of the districts of production could not be maintained over a series of years under the rates estab- 
lished by Ex Parte 74 or under the present 10% reduction with either a return to pre war level of prices 
for farm commodities or a wide disparity between the prices of farm commodities and the costs of trans- 
portation, unless the producer could disproportionally reduce other "fixed costs" sufficient to counter- 
balance the excess paid for transportation. This latter is highly improbable, if not impossible. The disparity 
between freight rates and the index price of farm commodities for the first four months of 1922 ranged from 52 to 60 points 
for the country as a whole. What the disparity will be under the 10% reduction remains to be seen. If we assume a con- 
tinuance of the January-April 1922 index price ranges for farm commodities the disparity would range from 34 to 42 points 
and on that basis the ratio or balance would be out of line. We make no prophecy but merely state that there must be a 
closer relationship. The radius of distribution was reduced, the relationship between sections disturbed and traffic local- 
ized by the rates established by Ex Parte 74, which reacted directly upon areas of production and consumption. As to 
forcing traffic to other forms of transportation, it is noteworthy to observe the increasing tonnage going to the motor truck 
and the waterways. In one large city in 1921 from 60% to 75% of the carlot receipts were re-distributed to adjacent terri- 
tory over a distance of 125 miles by motor truck. In several producing areas in 1920 and 1921 the motor truck for the 
first time was a large factor in distributing the crop, taking the traffic away from the railroads. In other sections the use 
of the truck has greatly increased. In 1914 the average haul of all commodities, on railroads of the United States as a whole, 
was 260 miles, in 1920 it was 324.9 and in 1921, 326.2 miles. The increase was due in no small measure to the movement 
of the short haul commodities by motor truck. The use of the Panama Canal has also developed materially as heretofore 
pointed out and is certain to make great strides from now on under existing conditions. 

It is, therefore, apparent that the carriers, for their own interest and as a matter of self-preservation, must give increas- 
ing attention to "what the traffic can reasonably and fairly bear." 

Rates must be fixed at a level which will take production into account and attract traffic. We do not and never have asked 
the carriers to guarantee the fruit and vegetable industry a profit by virtue of a freight rate but we do ask for a fighting chance 
and a rate which is not prohibitive of production costs and a profit under average and reasonable conditions. The recessions 
in this industry have been heavy . Carriers cannot expect to maintain rates at or near the peak of inflation when commodi- 
ties are being deflated and at the same time obtain tonnage. 

Again, we have never asked and do not ask for the maintenance of production in improper or illogical locations or spots 
where success under normal conditions and reasonable rates is impossible. 

As a matter of fact, fruit and vegetable production does not develop that way. Fruits and vegetables cannot be raised 
in every nook and corner of the country and at all seasons of the year. Certain locations have been found by actual test 
and experience to be favorable to their production. 

Often, and one might say always, in the same state there is a wide difference in the suitability of its various sections 
for specific commodities. Take New York State for example; the peach belt is along the Lake Ontario shore covering 
three to five miles back from the Lake. When one goes back 25 and 50 miles there are no peach trees because experience 
has shown that they cannot be produced commercially in the back territory. The four lake counties produce the great 
proportion of the Western New York apple, pear, plum, quince, and cherry crops. Potatoes do the best in the back, upland 
sections. Florida and California citrus are located where they are because of natural conditions. The so-called box apple 
sections of California, Oregon, Washington, Idaho, Utah and Colorado are located where they are because of natural condi- 
tions. The same is true of the early Texas onion and spinach crops, the Imperial Valley cantaloupe crop, and so on. 

Citrus growing could not be shifted to the north and apples to the south, because they would not grow. Apples could 
not be shifted to North Dakota or peaches to Minnesota or winter potatoes, onions and cabbage to Louisiana or Arizona. 

All of the present districts developed under the old freight rates and with the active encouragement of the carriers. 
In a very great many cases the carriers maintained special departments to encourage this development and greater pro- 
duction, even operating model farms to show the farmer how to raise more. 

The various fruit and vegetable districts being properly located from a natural standpoint and having been developed 
in the majority of cases on rates based on the principle of what the traffic will bear, it is our contention that these districts 
should not now or at any future time be put in jeopardy. 
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The Relationship of Fixed Costs to Production and Distribution 

The question was asked over and over again: "What is the matter with agriculture or this and that industry?" How 
can they be saved? 

If any person will approach this question with an open mind he will find several fundamental things the matter with 
agriculture and the fresh fruit and vegetable industry and which will probably be applicable to practically all lines, although 
we do not assume to speak for any other line. 

First — A very substantial portion of the world has recently been almost entirely absorbed in a campaign of destruction 
of life and material wealth, the disruption of economic laws and the impairment of credit. 

Second — With a cessation of the orgy and after taking account of stock, so to speak, there came among other things 
a falling off in the purchasing power and a deflation in practically all commodity lines. 

Third — Reduction, however, in most of the fixed costs including labor and freight rates did not keep pace with deflation 
in the commodities themselves. 

The trouble in a word was business depression plus too high fixed costs — not profits. We are not ascribing the sole 
blame to freight charges. 

As applied to fruits and vegetables such factors as labor charges in picking or harvesting, packing, package costs, paper, 
ice, seed, fertilizer, cartage, etc., all had their part. Freight as one of the largest single factors in the fixed costs had and 
will continue to have its very important part. 

Deflation has already taken place in many of the fixed costs, as we have shown, and it is hoped there will be still further 
reduction in 1922. Such deflation, however, is dependent to a material extent upon freight charges owing to the number 
of times freight enters into the cost of accessorial materials used by the fruit and vegetable industry. 

So far as the profit or compensation of the commission merchant is concerned his charges have not been changed for 
years. They are now at the pre-war rate and were at all times during and since the war. They were not permitted to 
advance under the Food Administration and, even if they had been permitted to do so, they would not have been advanced 
because of competitive conditions. The outright purchaser's or wholesaler's return is determined entirely by the law of 
supply and demand. He cannot pass on his costs. The losses he sustained have been shown in Part I. 

Conclusion 

Our contentions before the Interstate Commerce Commission in the "Rate Investigation," decided May 16, 1922, 
Reduced Rates, 1922, 68 1. C. C. 676, were: 

1. Freight rates, as one of the most important of the fixed charges, could not expect to remain pegged at the highest 
level in the history of modern railroading in this country at what might be termed war time levels, while the price levels 
and other fixed costs were returning to pre-war levels. Freight charges must bear their share in deflation. 

2. Under conditions then existing carriers should not insist upon the uttermost return fixed by the Transportation 
Act at a time when many industries had not made operating expenses, much less a 6% profit, and which had to take their 
chances under the operation of fundamental economic law. 

3." It was idle to suppose that the heavy increases in freight rates did not have an adverse effect upon industry. It 
would seem to be contrary to good judgment to think that they could remain at the high level with a reversion of the 
country toward a pre-war buying level. 

4. It was time that everyone, the railroads included, began not only to think in terms oUess but to act in terms of less. 

5. That the rate level under Ex Parte 74, Increased Rates, 1920, Supra,yi?iS. so high as to be injurious to the best inter- 
ests of the carriers themselves. 

6. That deflation must be brought about as rapidly as possible, not in accordance with maximum revenue needs but 
rather the minimum revenue needs of the carriers. 

7. That railroad capital and labor must expect and be willing to bear their part in the deflation of freight charges to 
properly align such charges with the deflation in commodity prices. 

8. That the 10% temporary reduction on agricultural commodities accorded on January 1, 1922, should be made 
permanent and the advances under Ex Parte 74 should be removed just as soon as conditions will permit. 

The temporary 10% reduction was in eflFect made permanent by the Commission in its decision of May 16, 1922, and 
a like reduction accorded to all lines effective July 1, 1922, Reduced Rates, 1922, supra. 
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We believe it has now become apparent to all that an advance in rates is not per se the great "cure all" for the carriers' 
troubles and difficulties. From 1915 to 1920 carriers' operating revenues increased 115% while their operating expenses 
increased 188%. The increase in operating revenue in 1921 over 1915 was 92% while the increase in operating expenses 
was 125%. In 1915 operating expenses absorbed 70.65% of operating revenue; in 1916, 65.58%; in 1920, 94.42% and in 
1921, 86.69%. The net operating income based on the investment at book value rose from 3.96% in 1915 to 5.92% in 1916 
from which high point it dropped to 0.10% (partially estimated) in 1920. In 1921, based on the valuation taken by the 
Commission in Increased Rates jS I. C. C. 220 it was 3.31%. From 1915 through 1920 the total compensation paid to rail- 
way employees increased $2,420,134,418, or over 195%. The increase in 1921 over 1915 was 125%. In 1921 there was a 
decrease from 1920 in the total compensation paid of $861,557,058, due to wage decreases and reductions in the force. (1920 
and 1921 figures cover Class 1 roads only; 1915 Class 1, 2, 3 roads.) 

In 1915 the compensation paid to employees by Class 1 roads was $1,242,319,254; in 1916, $1,468,576,394; in 1920, 
$3,662,543,672; in 1921, $2,800,896,614. 

The Commission in Reduced Rates, ig22, supra, /j/, said: 

"Rates of pay for employees have been reduced to an extent which, based upon the light traffic of 1921, is 
estimated by carriers to aggregate more than $350,000,000 per annum. The Railroad Labor Board has estimated 
that the reduction exceeds $400,000,000 per annum, without taking into account changes in rules and working 
conditions." 

The Commission further said, pp. 688, 689: 

"Based on wage rates and working conditions prevailing at close of 1921 the per cent of increase in pay roll, 1921 
over 1916, making no allowance for the small traffic of 1921, would be 77.7 per cent. The present wages are still 
far above the pre-war level." 

The principal reductions in operating costs in 1921 were made by wage reductions ordered by the Railroad Labor Board, 
reductions in force and lower prices for supplies and materials. Between the increase in the rates under Ex Parte 74, Aug. 
26, 1920;and the close of 1921 rate reductions were granted or ordered "entailing reductions in carrier revenue of millions 
of dollars" as stated by the Commission in its 35th Annual Report Dec. 31, 1921, p. 7. 

The combined result of the above reductions and the generally higher rate level enabled the carriers to make a net 
operating income in 1921 of 3.31% on the valuation taken by the Commission in Increased Rates, 1^20, supra. This was a 
substantial recovery from 1920. 

It will be noted that in 1920 expenses reached a point beyond the ability to provide income to take care of them. Ex- 
penses or fixed costs and charges can be pegged at so high a level that the freight rates designed to meet those costs and 
provide a return on the investment defeats its own purpose. 

Again quoting from the Commission's recent decision, Reduced Rates, ig22, supra, 732, 733: 

"High rates do not necessarily mean high revenues, for, if the public can not or will not ship in normal volume, 
less revenue may result than from lower rates. Shippers almost unanimously contend, and many representa- 
tives of the carriers agree, that freight rates are too high and must come down. This indicates that transporta- 
tion charges have mounted to a point where they are impeding the free flow of commerce and thus tending to defeat 
the purpose for which they were established, that of producing revenues which would enable the carriers "to provide 
the people of the United States with adequate transportation." In 1921, freight traffic was only slightly more than 
10 per cent in excess of that in the year ended June 30, 1915, which was not an unusual year. But the charges for 
moving freight traffic in 1921 totaled nearly four billion dollars, or about two billion dollars in excess of 1915. Rail- 
way operating revenues in 1921 aggregated about byi billion dollars, or more than 2>^ billion dollars in excess of 
1915. If the traffic in 1921 had equaled that indicated as normal by the trend during the 26 year period preceding 
the war, freight revenues and total railway operating revenues would have exceeded those of 1915 by approximately 
2yi billion and 3^ billion dollars respectively." 

So far as actual tons originated is concerned the carriers originated less in 1921 than in 1915, the tonnage originated 
in 1915 being 1,023,802,680 and in 1921, 940,329,353. In fact, 1921 was the lowest in 9 years from the standpoint of tons 
originated and 423,550,609 less than in 1920. 

The approximate net result, contrasting 1915 and 1921, was that in 1921 the railroads received about two billion dollars 
more for freight charges, two and one-half billion dollars more for all purposes including freight and passengers and made 
less money than they did in 1915. In 1920 the railroads received approximately three billion three hundred million dollars 
more than in 1915 and at the same time barely escaped catastrophe and then only by reductions in rates to enable traffic 
to move and by reduction in expenses. 
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Increases of three billion three hundred million dollars in 1920 and two and one-half billion dollars in 1921 are stagger- 
ing penalties for the public to have paid to no end so far as placing our transportation system upon a sound basis is con- 
cerned. If we add to this the disruption of distribution, loss of business and other penalties upon industry arising from 
excessive rates, the experience has indeed been costly. 

We have heretofore stated that it now seems apparent to almost everyone that an advance in rates is not the great 
"cure all" for carriers' troubles. Something more is required, as experience has demonstrated. Carriers, among other 
things, have been suffering from an excessive operating cost and overhead which their income was barely sufficient to meet 
even under the highest rate level known. They have also suffered from a failure of traffic to move in normal volume partly 
because of the high rates which were established to force an adequate income to meet inflated expenses. The emphasis 
should be placed on deflation in expenses and the establishment of rates which will move the traffic, not inflation in charges which 
curtail traffic. 

The Commission in Reduced Rates, ig22, supra, 704, 705, 733, said: 

"They (carriers) admit that rates are too high and must come down, but they insist that rates cannot be further 
reduced until the costs of transportation are further reduced. 

"Rates generally have been increased twice in the past four years, the increase in 1920 alone having been intended 
to produce more than one billion dollars additional revenue from the transportation of freight. As wages and cost 
of materials have been materially reduced since the increases of 1920, it is the position of shippers generally that 
the inability of the carriers to earn a fair return since these reductions were made is due largely to the failure of traf- 
fic to move in normal volume, and that the most important problem before us is to devise rates that will move more 
traffic and at the same time be compensatory to the carriers. It is generally recognized that existing high rates 
are a burden upon commerce, and many shippers insist that they are forcing movement to other forms of trans- 
pDrtation, tend to restrict traffic, and in some instances to prevent particular movements. Many complaints are 
also made relative to the disturbance of relationships between producing or consuming districts due to the manner 
in which rates have been increased, and to partial readjustments which have subsequently taken place. The 
belief is general that traffic has been localized and the radius of distribution reduced. One representative witness 
testified that while his trade in territory within a radius of a hundred miles declined 16 per cent in 1921, as com- 
pared with 1920, the volume of his business in territory distant from 500 to 800 miles declined from 30 to 50 per 
cent. 

Some shippers contend that the psychological effect upon industry of existing high transportation charges 
is as important as the effect in dollars and cents. Agitation of the freight-rate question has been continuous, 
and the shipping public, aware that transportation charges are still on a high level, is discounting price deflation 
and withholding purchases in the expectation of lower delivered costs. This has a substantial effect upon the volume 
of traffic and revenues of carriers. Rate stability is one of the important needs of commerce. It is a fundamental 
law of business that the anticipation of a falling market tends to restrict purchases. The public does not accept the 
present rate level as stable because of the belief that rates are too high and must come down." 

"Manifestly the depression of 1920 resulted primarily from causes other than transportation charges. But it does 
not follow that under present conditions existing high rates do not tend to retard the return to a more normal flow 
of commerce. Deflation has taken place to a greater or less extent in wages and origin prices of commodities in 
nearly all branches of industry but most transportation charges are still near the peak. In Rates on Grain, Grain 
Products, and Hay, supra, (64 I. C. C. 85) we said at page 100: 

"The really vital concern of the carriers, in this situation, is to promote the return of what may be deemed 
normal traffic, and anything which will help toward this end is greatly to their benefit. So far as a tendency 
downward in their rates can bs induced, and so far as the reductions in wages and prices which have already been 
made effective can be converted into rate reductions, we are assured that the full return of prosperity will be 
hastened for both industry and labor." 

The 10% temporary reduction on agricultural commodities made effective by the carriers on January 1, 1922, has in 
effect been made permanent by the Commission in its decision of May 16, 1922, Reduced Rates, 1922, supra, and a similar 
reduction extended to all lines, effective July 1, 1922, as heretofore covered in detail. 

As to the future we see no reason to modify the stand originally taken, to wit: The advances under Increased Rates, 
IQ20 supra. Ex Parte 74, should be removed at the first possible moment conditions will permit. In taking this stand we 
are not unmindful of the conditions and difficulties which confront and have confronted the carriers. We have said that 
the advances should be removed as soon as conditions permit, and there should be a real effort and co-operation on the 
part of all to bring about those conditions. 
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PART V 



THE WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTOR OF FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 
AND THE SERVICE PERFORMED BY THE DISTRIBUTOR 

No other nation in the world is fed as well as the American people. No other nation has the variety of fresh food. 
Much of our vigor and vitality can be traced directly to a wholesome diet and an adequate and suitable variety of food. The 
ancient seafarer never heard of vitamines but he knew what scurvy was and before putting to sea saw to it that his con- 
tract called for certain rations of potatoes for each day aboard ship. For those who have remained close to the soil the 
problem of securing fresh food is not so difficult, but for the millions and millions of urban population the insurance of a 
ration of fresh fruits and vegetables is just as vital as the insurance of a ration of potatoes to the seafarer. 

Feeding the City Inhabitants 

In 1790, 96 per cent of our people lived on farms and only 4 per cent in cities or towns. At the time of the civil war 
84 per cent lived on farms and 16 per cent in cities and towns. In 1920 thirty-one million six hundred thousand, or not 
quite three-tenths of the population of the United States lived on farms. The other seven-tenths resided in cities, villages, 
hamlets and other non-farm territory. In 1880 only 29.5% of the population was "urban", while 70.5% was "rural" 
{"urban" includes cities and incorporated places of 2,500 and over; "rural" includes the balance). In 1920 only 48.6% was 
"rural" while 51.4% was "urban." The problem of getting food from the farm to the city is an increasingly important one, 
and particularly in the case of perishable food stuffs. 

Importance of Fruit and Vegetable Industry 

The remarkable growth and development of the fresh fruit and vegetable industry during the last 20 years have already 
been covered. Its importance to the welfare of the nation invites particular attention. As indicative of its development 
the rail movement quadrupled in the twenty year period 1899 to 1919. See Part IV. 

Wide Areas of Production and Distribution 

In studying the distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables we must first consider the wide areas over which these com. 
modlties are produced and distributed. People in cities no longer draw their food supplies from immediate territory. Areas 
of production may be hundreds and even thousands of miles from areas of distribution. Our population is centered in 
eastern territory and much of the surplus food is produced in the south and west. We find, for example, certain fertile 
valleys and districts in the far west supplying a material portion of the fresh fruits and vegetables consumed in the eastern 
cities and towns. 

There is also the diflference in seasons to be overcome. During the late winter months, when northern grown supplies 
are giving out, new crops are being harvested in the south, southwest and on the Pacific Coast. These must be brought north 
and east so that there may be an uninterrupted supply of food. 

Fresh fruits and vegetables from the United States and foreign countries are found in constant supply in every city, 
and in practically every village and hamlet, and within the reach of the average citizen. Production and distribution of these 
commodities have been developed on a scale unknown to other countries. They no longer have limited seasons, but 
perishable foods are available the year round. 

Let us consider briefly the system of distribution which has made available to our people this constant supply of 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Specialists in Distribution 

Along with specialization in industry and specialization in agricultural production have come specialists in distribu- 
tion. In colonial days each farm was largely self-supporting. Neighbors exchanged commodities. Trade was largely a 
matter of primitive barter. Producer and consumer were often one and the same. The farmer no longer weaves his cloth 
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or tans his leather. This work is performed by specialists. We might legislate out of existence the tanner and the cloth 
manufacturer but the work would still have to be done. Similarly, if every so-called middleman of the present day engaged 
in the fruit and vegetable industry were eliminated, the work of distributing these commodities to the people in our towns 
and cities would still have to be performed by someone. The same or additional steps would have to be taken. The same 
or additional costs would have to be paid. We have already shown some of those steps and costs and some of the services 
rendered (pp. 109 — 141). They are necessary steps, costs and services. There is no magic whereby fresh fruits and vege- 
tables can be taken from the orchard or field, transported hundreds or thousands of miles, stored, prepared and placed in a 
retail store or on the consumer's table without labor, expense and hazard. The more fully this fact is realized, the better the 
so-called marketing problems can be truly appreciated. 

The production of perishable food products is a business or profession purely agricultural. Distribution is a business 
or profession distinctly commercial. No matter how closely the two may be interwoven or allied, they are fundamentally 
separate and specialized industries, each requiring a special knowledge acquired by study and experience in connection with 
the particular commodities produced and marketed. 

If the distributor undertakes to grow fruits and vegetables successfully, he must have the same knowledge and experience 
as the grower, perform the same operations that the grower performs and meet the same problems and hazards. If the 
grower is to successfully undertake the work of distribution, he must have the same knowledge as the distributor, face the 
same problems and be subject to the same hazards and necessary cost factors. 

Special knowledge and experience are essential to the successful distribution of perishable food commodities. Fresh 
fruits and vegetables differ fundamentally from staple, manufactured, non-perishable commodities. In the first place 
they cannot be manufactured according to definite specifications, neither can production be regulated in accordance with 
a probable demand to the same extent as in the case of manufactured products. Quality and quantity are largely dependent 
upon weather conditions. In the second place they are perishable and at the best must be moved within a reasonably 
short time. Some must be marketed immediately following harvest. They are subject to many hazards of transportation 
and market unknown to non-perishables. There is a multitude of varieties, grades, sizes, variations in condition and 
keeping qualities. A certain variety or grade which does well on one market may be totally unsuited to the consumptive 
demand in another. Certain varieties are preferred in certain markets. A certain quality brings a premium in certain 
cities. Demand is strongest for certain varieties and grades at certain times in the year. The same market varies from time 
to time and between different markets the variation is even greater. All of these factors and others must be known by the 
distributor. Each shipment requires individual attention at market. There are the financing of the shipment, (including 
purchase price, freight, advances, handling costs and collections,) unloading, carting, storing, re-conditioning, ripening, 
grading, finding a purchaser, delivering the goods, etc., all to be done under proper supervision (pp. Ill — 114). 

Someone must furnish this special knowledge, do the work, finance the undertaking and assume the hazard. The 
hazard and risk incident to the handling of such perishables as fruits and vegetables necessitate the closest personal super- 
vision. 

What the Wholesale Distributor Does 

We have spoken of specialists in distribution. Let us consider some of the services performed either in whole or in 
part by the wholesale distributor of fresh fruits and vegetables. Briefly this service may be classified under the following 
headings: 

(1) Assembling 
* (2) Grading and Standardizing 

(j) Packing 

{4) Transporting 

(5) Storing 

(6) Financing 

(7) Producing 
(<?) Distributing 

1. Assembling, Grading, Standardizing and Packing— A large percentage of fruits and vegetables Is 
assembled, graded, standardized and packed by the wholesale trade. In many, many cases they are taken by the whole- 
saler in the rough just as they come from the orchard and field and are graded, packed and shipped. In other cases they 
are stored and graded and packed or re-packed as they come from storage. Varieties, sizes, quality and condition have 
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to be separated and placed in the markets to which they are suited. Grading and re-conditioning also have to be done 
at point of distribution. The special articles on tomatoes and celery are illustrative of this (pp. 131, 132, 136-141). 

In many sections large quantities of apples and other fruits are sold and delivered by the grower to the wholesaler as 
orchard run or tree run, which means that all grades, sizes and quality are together. They may be stored in this condition. 
Before they can be marketed, however, they must be graded, packed and assembled as to variety, size, grade and condition. 
In other cases the wholesaler takes the fruit in the orchard as it comes from the tree, furnishes the package, does the pack- 
ing with his own crew, hauls the commodity, loads it, pays for the picking and all other charges. 

Onions in a large number of cases are drawn direct from the field in crates furnished by the wholesaler, stored and after- 
ward screened or graded and sacked by the wholesaler. Large quantities of potatoes are assembled, graded and sacked by 
the wholesaler. A limited quantity of fancy potatoes is packed in boxes by the wholesaler. The article on northern cabbage 
shows some of the necessary steps and problems in preparing storage cabbage for market (pp. 133, 134). 

Practically the entire production of various sections is assembled, graded and packed by the wholesalers, they taking 
the commodity as it comes from the field or orchard, furnishing the packages, paper, ice, packing sheds, expert labor to do 
the work, financing the process and assuming the hazard. 

There is a large number of commodities, and, taken as a whole, a very large number of varieties and sizes, with varia- 
tions in grade and condition, as we have said (pp. 125-128). The demand varies. One market may want one or two varieties 
of a certain size or grade. Another market may want something entirely different. This demand has to be met to secure 
the best results. 

The above is merely illustrative of what the wholesaler has done and is doing in varying degrees in practically every 
section. The sum total of his work in this particular field is very large and it is one of the factors that has developed the 
fruit and vegetable industry to its present important proportions. 

2. Transporting — Perishable commodities may be purchased by the wholesale dealer or retained by the grower 
or be distributed for the account of the grower by the wholesaler or other agencies, but someone must arrange for their 
transportation. Thus far the wholesale dealer or distributor has been the most important factor in this field. He pays or 
finances the major portion of all freight charges. The major portion of the transportation hazard and the collection of claims 
falls upon him. No other single factor has done as much to make possible and develop the transportation of fresh fruits 
and vegetables as it exists today as the whoFesale distributing trade of the United States. The movement of fresh fruits 
under refrigeration was developed by private initiative, leading parts having been taken by an Illinois grower . and a 
Chicago commission merchant (see History Refrigerator Car, Part IV). 

The needs and probable car requirements of practically every state and district have been and are kept constantly 
before the carriers; additional, new and better equipment has been emphatically pressed for years; reasonably definite run- 
ning schedules have been insisted upon; box cars have been and are lined by the wholesale trade in order to move the perish- 
able crops with some degree of safety and caretakers sent with the cars; false floors in refrigerator cars are frequently installed 
by the wholesaler; in a large number of cases cars are bedded with shavings, hay, straw, etc., and papered by the whole- 
saler at his expense to protect the commodity, and even ice supplies have been obtained for the carriers by the whole- 
salers. The necessity for a special department in each railroad handling perishable commodities to give concentrated 
attention to their movement has been urged and such departments have been created by some of the leading lines. Whole- 
salers and distributors have spent days and months and large sums of money in conference with carriers, before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and special committees in working out the uniform protective tariff under which all perishable 
commodities now move. Storage in transit on box apples was secured through the efforts of the wholesale trade extending 
over a period of years. Protective service against cold in the northern Trans-Mississippi states was retained through the 
the efforts of the wholesale trade. 

The wholesaler is in a large number of cases the owner of the goods transported; in other cases he has financed the 
production; in still other cases he is the agent of the grower or he may be the city receiver receiving from the grower or 
dealer at point of origin. 

In any or all of these capacities he has a vital interest in transportation and has approached it from the standpoint of 
the common good. Many districts producing today would never have produced had it not been for the wholesale trade. 
They have not only acted as distributors but have actually created production. 

Many other illustrations might be given. Suffice it to say, however, that the wholesale trade has performed its full 
part, shouldered its full share of the load and has a fundamental interest in transportation questions. 
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3. Storing — ^Wholesale dealers and distributors are expected to and of necessity must have supplies of fruits and 
vegetables available at all times during the season. In addition, such staples as apples, potatoes, onions, cabbage, celery, 
carrots, turnips, beets, and such other lines as permit, must be carried through the period of non-production. In no other 
way could the people of the United States be fed. If it were not for storage, waste would be enormous during the producing 
season and the people go hungry during the period of non-production. If it were not for storage, production would of 
necessity be greatly curtailed. Some commodities like citrus fruit are practically stored on the tree and the same problem 
is not presented as in the case of the other staples which have to be carried in storage as against the season of non-production. 

The bitter attacks frequently launched against storage are based on utter ignorance and are so wide of the mark as to 
be childish to those who know and understand. It is only through storage that surplus stocks in the seasons of plenty are 
spread over the seasons of scarcity to the direct benefit of the producer and consumer. 

The wholesale trade is one of the important factors in providing this constant supply of fruits and vegetables throughout 
the year. As owners of the commodities or agents of the distributors, they may arrange for cold storage space, pay the 
charges and keep in constant touch with the commodity stored. The wholesaler may and does own common storage ware- 
houses or leases them and provides special storages, as in the case of cabbage and onions. In other cases he has been a 
strong factor in developing cold storage. Many of the large jobbing houses are equipped with cold storage rooms or coolers 
holding a few cars, heating, ripening and washing rooms for bananas, tomatoes, celery, etc. 

These temporary cold rooms and other facilities are of great service, prevent waste in the case of high perishables and 
enable the commodity to be gotten to the consumer in good condition. 

The hazards of storage are by no means unimportant. Much depends on weather conditions during the growing and 
harvesting season, freedom from disease, methods and care in handling and packing, the time elapsing between packing and 
storage, the facilities for transportation to storage and the degree of care shown by the storage. 

Apples, for example, have been known to turn black or scald almost in a single day, and at a time when they should 
be in their prime. All commodities stored, therefore, have to be carefully watched. 

The charges made from time to time that owners of storage fruits and vegetables wilfully allow them to go bad are 
absolutely and totally false in every particular. The man has yet to be created who, with his money invested in an article, 
will stand by and see it become worthless if it is possible to prevent it. Any such action is not only contrary to fact but 
contrary to human nature. 

Charges that fruits and vegetables are destroyed by thfe wholesale trade for the purpose of enhancing the value of the 
remainder are likewise utterly false in every respect. On the contrary every possible effort is put forth to prevent loss and 
waste. 

Hon. Sydney Anderson, Chairman of the Joint Congressional Commission of Agricultural Inquiry, in an Interview 
given to the press June 10, 1922, said: 

"Our investigation pretty thoroughly disposes of the constantly recurring popular myth about wanton des- 
truction of perishable produce in order to boost the price. In almost every city of size the rumor starts every 
now and then that the produce men are throwing away fruits and vegetables when the market is glutted. So 
far as the Commission has been able to determine, there is no ground for believing that such wilful destruction 
has occurred." 
Let no one imagine that merely because a commodity is stored its value is enhanced or that a profit is assured. Time 
after time heavy losses are incurred. In apples, for example, 1907, 1909, 1913, 1915 and 1920 may be cited. At other 
times any advance in the market is often barely sufficient to cover the storage charge and very frequently not enough. 

The storage of fresh fruits and vegetables has never been abused. No one has ever been able to present a single fact 
showing abuse. The storage of these commodities could not be abused even if attempted, and for the following reasons: 

Pirst Fresh fruits and vegetables contain inherently their own limitations as to the length of storage. They can be 

kept a limited time only. 

Second — ^They speak for themselves as to condition and quality. They can not be adulterated, mixed with some- 
thing else or re-made. A decayed apple, for example, is self-evident. 

Xhil-jj There is the keenest competition in the wholesale trade distributing fresh fruits and vegetables. There are 

no monopolies or combinations. The channels of trade are wide open and governed only by the law of supply and demand. 

4. Financing — In many cases the wholesale dealer or distributor not only purchases the commodity at harvest 
time financing the purchase, transportation, storage, insurance, distribution and in some instances the packing and pack- 
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ages, but, in a measure not appreciated by the public, he is financing the production of vast quantities of fruits and vege- 
tables either by direct advances to the grower or by taking the financial responsibility for the enterprise, including such 
items as land rent, seed, fertilizer, labor, packages, paper, packing and loading costs and st^pervision. In many districts 
no interest is charged either on cash advances or materials furnished. In other sections interest is charged. In both cases, 
if the crop fails to sell for enough to pay costs, the loss usually falls on the wholesaler. In other words, the wholesaler 
assumes the financial responsibility and in return for this and his other services receives an agreed percentage of the final 
sales, providing of course the commodity sells for enough to make this possible. 

The distributor has been the pioneer in production in many cases and much of the centralization of production which 
we now see is due to the foresight of these pioneers in the selection of suitable locations for the industry. It has been and is 
of national benefit to have had these developments made. 

The following concrete examples will be illustrative: 

(1) California Cantaloupes — The production of 8,000 to 10,000 cars of cantaloupes in the Imperial Valley is 
made possible only by the wholesale trade. 

With rare exceptions the wholesaler pays the land rent, furnishes the seed, advances the money for Ia.bor, for growing 
and harvesting, furnishes the package and the paper for wraps, supervises the grading and packing, loads the commodity, 
guarantees or pays the freight, and distributes and sells it in the receiving market. As an example of what has been stated 
above, no interest is charged for advances made under the contract. For all of this service he receives a limited commission 
or percentage compensation. If the cantaloupes fail to sell for enough to pay the costs and advances, the loss falls on the 
wholesaler. In addition he takes the production hazard. If adverse weather conditions reduce the yield per acre or destroy, 
the crop, the loss is his. Many times these losses are severe. In other words, he has the possibility of a limited profit/ on 
the one hand and the possibility of a total loss on the other hand. i 

Extensive financing is performed by the wholesalers in connection with other California crops, both fruits and vegetables. 

(2) Texas Bermuda Onions — ^The production of many thousands of cars of Texas onions is made possible 
primarily through financing extended by the wholesale trade. They furnish seed and fertilizer, finance the labor and in 
many cases pay the land rental. In short, in the majority of cases they supply practically the entire production cost with 
the exception of the labor of the individual grower and the services of his mules and implements. It is through the whole- 
salers that standards as to seed, grading and packing have been obtained and the industry established on a stable basis. 
They furnish the crates, supervise the harvesting and grading' load and brace the cars and guarantee or pay the freight 
charges. During all this time and for weeks in advance they have been finding a market, keeping in touch with all sections 
and even world conditions and pushing sales in every available market. 

They not only have the market hazard but the production hazard. Adverse weather conditions, freezes, excessive 
rains, low yields, poor quality and market hazards, have many times caused serious losses. In 1921 they were caught in 
the wave of deflation, low buying power and high freight rates, with heavy losses resulting. 

(3) Texas Spinach and Cabbage — This production is also largely financed by the wholesale trade, covering 
the same factors of seed, fertilizer, labor, packages, etc. 

If all the financial support by the wholesalers were withdrawn from Texas, production would be reduced from 60% 
to 75%. 

(4) Arizona and New Mexico — Practically the same financial backing exists as above. 

(5) Southeastern Crops — Extensive financial backing by the wholesale trade is given in Florida, Georgia, 
South Carolina, North Carolina and other states covering such crops as citrus fruits, tomatoes, lettuce, beans, peas, cu- 
cumbers, cabbage, egg plant, potatoes, sweet potatoes, strawberries, etc. 

In one section producing on an average of 550,000 barrels of potatoes per year, eighty per cent of the output is financed 
by the wholesale trade. Advances for seed, labor, packages and fertilizer run all the way from J575 to $125 per acre. The 
crop is marketed by the wholesaler on a small percentage basis. 

(6) Generally — ^The above are concrete illustrations of financing which, differing in its phases and extent, covers 
the production of a large proportion of fruits and vegetables from Washington, Oregon and California to the Atlantic 
seaboard. 

The wholesale dealer in fruits and vegetables, the commission merchant and the carlot distributor are, in their broadest 
aspects, distinctly creative. They not only create markets and demand but in a broad sense are actual producers. Entire 
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districts owe their existence and prosperity to them. If it were not for their initiative, their energy and their support, 
many of the fruits and vegetables now available throughout the year would be beyond the reach of the consuming public. 
Distinct shortages would exist many times and in many lines. 

5. Producing — This has been covered under the preceding head. 

6. Distributing — Reaching out to the four corners of the country and to foreign lands, bringing to market those 
products for which there exists a demand, exporting to other countries and there making a market, paying the shipper or 
producer and the carrier, stimulating and creating new demands and new markets, developing new areas of production and 
consumption, receiving and protecting the commodity, often making it ready at point of distribution to meet the consumer's 
demands, financing the cartage, the other necessary handling costs, and often the storage, maintaining at all times as con- 
stant a supply as possible, knowing the food habits, fancies and caprices of thousands and even millions of people of different 
nationalities, varying tastes, prejudices and financial condition, understanding the characteristics, limitations and possibili- 
ties of the commodity, keeping in touch with world conditions and supply, undertaking transportation, storage and market 
hazards, finding a purchaser for a particular variety, grade and condition on a price basis consistent with the law of supply 
and demand, collecting the sale price, and doing all these things at a minimum of expense, loss and waste, are some of 
the problems which the wholesale trade has met with a reasonable measure of success, and some of the services which it 
has rendered in increasing measure for years. 

Even a superficial observer, if he will give but a moment's thought, must recognize that all of these things are a necessity 
and must be done by someone. 

(1) Conditions of Business — The wholesale fruit and vegetable market in each city is usually situated in a 
fairly compact district. Hours and conditions of business are exacting. Not infrequently the head of the firm stands on 
the selling floor or in the street or at the railroad or boat terminal, personally negotiating sales and supervising the labor 
of moving or loading packages. In some cities he must be at his business at two or three o'clock in the morning, leaving 
his home in the middle of the night, day after day, and not returning until late afternoon. There is constant pressure of 
time. Many perishables must be moved immediately. A day's delay may mean serious loss. The wholesaler must quickly 
find and push his markets, disposing of straight or part carloads, or a few packages here and a few packages there. There 
are no easy hours in this industry. 

(2) Perishability and Hazard — The hazard incident to the wholesaling of fruits and vegetables has heretofore 
been mentioned but is seldom appreciated. These commodities are not iron, steel, wood, stone, cloth, or leather. Many 
of them are highly perishable; all of them are perishable to some degree. There are the transportation hazards, such as 
overheating, freezing, delay, deterioration, etc. Claims for which carriers are legally liable do not begin to cover these items. 
Unforeseen and unpreventable deterioration in storage has already been mentioned. All of these hazards relate solely to 
the physical life of the commodities. Market hazard is equally great. A sudden rise or fall of temperature may make or 
break a market. For example, lemons, strawberries, peaches and cantaloupes can not be sold freely in cold weather. The 
advent of warm weather destroys the late apple market. A rain in the early hours of a market may completely change 
results. Jewish, local and national holidays, and above all the uncertain psychology and changing demands of consumers, 
play an important part. A distributor must know the effect and consider all of these factors. 

(3) Distributing to Nearby Small Markets — Radiating from every city is a certain field of distribution 
to smaller towns and cities. The dealers in the latter places buy from the wholesalers in the centrally located markets. 
Distribution to the smaller markets may be by carlot, less than carlot, or express or motor truck shipments of a single pack- 
age. The small dealer is thus enabled to buy for his immediate needs, filling his requirements without assuming the hazard 
of large advance shipments. We thus find a field of distribution radiating from every large market which the wholesaler 
is constantly serving. 

(4) Importance of Even Volume of Business — A wholesale establishment can rarely be maintained to 
distribute a single seasonal commodity. The working force and facilities must be sufficient to handle the maximum volume 
of business that may be done at the height of the season. If these facilities lie idle for a great portion of the year, the over- 
head will grow out of all proportion to the business done and become prohibitive. The average city wholesaler endeavors 
to meet this situation by handling a variety of commodities. When northern grown supplies are exhausted, he buys from 
Florida. When the strawberry season is over, he handles peaches. When the peach season closes, apples are moving, and 
so on. If one visits some of the large jobbing and wholesale houses in various parts of the country he will find commodities 
from nearly all parts of the earth; plums, peaches and pears from South Africa; avocadoes, pineapples, mangoes from the 
tropics and a supply of fresh fruits and vegetables from all available sections. 
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Agencies of Distribution 

Those engaged in the wholesale distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables may be generally classified as foUowai 

(/) Wholesale dealer on his own account 

(2) Car-lot distributor 

(_j) Commission merchant 

i-f) Broker 

(5) Auction 

(6) Jobber 

(7) Exporter 
((?) Importer 

(9) Growers' cooperative organizations. 

1. Wholesale Dealer on His Own Account — This distributor may be situated at either point of origin or 
distribution or may have a place of business at both points. He invests his own money or credit in the actual purchase of 
the commodity, or finances its production, pays all transportation costs and finds a market for his purchases. In many 
cases he assembles, grades, packs and stores the commodity and assumes the hazards of deterioration, shrinkage and market 
conditions. 

The city wholesaler's field of distribution is generally through the jobbers and retailers. On large markets he may sell in 
carlots, truck-l'oads or broken lots of large volume. Sales may be made to jobbers, to retailers or direct to the final user, 
like canners or bakers. Frequently, and especially in smaller markets, the wholesaler performs the functions of a jobber. 
In some cases if a consumer chooses, he may go directly to the wholesaler, inspect the goods, pay cash, and take with him 
one or as many packages as he desires. In this way goods produced in California, for example, may reach the ultimate 
consumer in Boston by passing through but a single hand. The wholesaler operates on a low overhead as has already been 
shown. He cannot split packages or do a credit business without greatly increasing his overhead. If the purchaser wants 
to settle on a monthly basis, if he wants a dozen apples or a single melon delivered at his home with the privilege of rejection 
if they do not please him, if he wishes to buy at an always convenient store situated on a fashionable or popular high-rent 
street, then we are taken into the realm of retailing and special service which always mean additional cost. 

The wholesaler must necessarily keep in close touch with production, local, domestic and foreign. He must maintain 
connections at both points of origin and distribution that will enable him to speedily assemble commodities and distribute 
them in the markets where they are needed. He must have not only a special knowledge of the entire field in which he 
operates, including the characteristics, varieties, grades and condition of the commodities which he handles and their physical 
handling, but also of market conditions and consumptive demand. The wholesaling of fruits and vegetables is an intricate 
and specialized business. 

2. The Carlot Distributor — The carlot distributor is primarily the agent of the grower in marketing fruits 
and vegetables in large volume, operating on a per car, per package or percentage basis, and is an important factor in the 
distribution of fruits and vegetables. He operates from point of production, making sales as far as possible on a basis of 
f. o. b. acceptance and payment. He maintains his sales offices or sales connections in the larger consuming markets and 
centers. He usually directs the grading, packing and loading of the commodity to meet the needs and requirements of 
purchasers and consuming markets, serving the shipper in an expert capacity. 

He may and does finance in varying degrees production, harvesting, packing, package, storage, transportation and 
other costs. 

The carlot distributor must be financially responsible and have a specialized knowledge of production and market 
conditions and requirements, both foreign and domestic. He affords to the grower the opportunity of personally selecting 
his marketing agency, the opportunity to develop a personal pack and brand or of marketing under brands already estab- 
lished, and a marketing and distributing service with an already developed and proven value. 

Thousands of cars of fruits and vegetables are marketed every year by the carlot distributor. 

The carlot distributor does not break up cars into small units. Sales may run as high as hundred car lots. The pur- 
chasers are usually either jobbers or wholesalers on their own account. 

3. The Commission Merchant — The commission merchant is one who, for a certain percentage of the total 
sales price, offers his special knowledge and the services of his staff and equipment in the selling of any particular commodity. 
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The commission merchant is the agent and direct representative of the owner; he has physical custody of the commodity 
and the proceeds of sales, pays the freight and other costs and, unless specifically directed by the owner, has full control of 
the selling, exercising his best judgment based on all conditions. He accounts direct to the owner and makes all collections. 
He may sell carlots on track or break bulk and make sales and deliveries in small lots through his store. 

The commission merchant's field of distribution is the same as the wholesale dealer on his own account. The business 
is highly competitive and his success depends upon his ability to show returns to his principal that are favorably comparable 
with those received from competitors or through other channels. He is thus forced to endeavor to get the highest possible 
price that the quality of the commodity and the supply and demand permit. 

Sales on commission are an essential and fundamental method of distribution. The producer or wholesale shipper at 
point of origin is always guaranteed an outlet on the basis of the law of supply and demand. The availability of the com- 
mission merchant affords an additional channel of distribution. If the grower or shipper feels that the cash price at peint 
of origin is too low, or if for any reason there is no market at point of origin, he may secure the highest market price at 
destination by selling through the medium of a commission merchant. 

In the past the commission merchant usually handled anything the producer had to sell and there are still some houses 
which handle all kinds of fresh fruits and vegetables, dairy and poultry products, and many other commodities. The tend- 
ency today, however, in the large markets is towards specialization. 

The commission merchant operates on a small margin and yet must maintain a sales force and an establishment to 
adequately handle the maximum amount of business which comes to him at the peak of the rush season. If business is 
slack, he is prompted to make purchases in order to keep his force and facilities profitably employed the year round. 

In many cases the commission merchants finance the grower or shipper. Cash or credit jnay be advanced to cover 
production, package, picking and packing costs. Not infrequently the commission merchant actually supervises the har- 
vesting, packing and shipping as well as the selling. At times when market values decline, as occurred in 1920-1921, the 
amount advanced is sometimes greater than the amount realized from the sale of the crop, in which event the commission 
merchant shares or may even have to assume the grower's loss. 

Close co-operation between the grower or shipper and the commission merchant is essential for the best results. Some 
growers sell through the same commission house year after year. A trade is thereby built up for their particular commodity, 
the commission merchant becoming the actual representative of the grower or of a particular brand of produce on a particu- 
lar market. The growers ship the goods when the market conditions are most favorable. Under these conditions excellent 
results have been secured. In many cases, however, goods are sent on consignment and arrive without any previous notice. 
The market may be over-supplied. In other cases off-grade and low condition goods, not saleable at point of origin to a 
cash buyer, are consigned. Some of the low returns are due to the grower's and shipper's failure to properly grade and to 
consult with the commission merchant to learn the condition of the market to which goods are being sent. All reliable 
houses are anxious to and must make the best possible returns. Their business is dependent upon results. They are not 
anxious to have goods shipped when a satisfactory sale is impossible. 

4. The Broker — The work of the broker is primarily one of personal service. His function is to negotiate sales 
between buyers and sellers. In performing this work he must keep in close touch with districts of supply and market condi- 
tions in the territory in which he operates. He must canvass the trade diligently and push sales wherever possible. He is 
an important factor in distribution. 

The broker is distinguished from the commission merchant in that, generally speaking, he is legally the representative 
of both the buyer and seller in bringing about a meeting of the minds of the principals resulting in the final contract; his 
services are legally completed with the negotiation of the contract, and he does not have physical custody or control of the 
commodity or the funds. This is subject to modification in the case of buying or selling brokers, in which case they repre- 
sent their principals. The broker usually operates upon a per car basis of from $10 to $25 depending upon the extent of 
the service. 

5. The Auction^n all of our important centers of population we find one or more auction markets. New York 
City has four; Chicago has two. This method of sale makes for rapid distribution. The goods are sent to the auction, 
samples are displayed and the shipments are sold to the highest bidders. Many carlot receivers use the auction to a large 
extent. 

Sales are made for cash. Anyone with established credit can bid and anyone can send goods to the auction. In many 
cases growers' organizations dispose of their output in this manner. 
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6. The Jobber — The jobber's field is usually a specific city or town and the surrounding territory. He may buy 
from car lot distributors, large wholesalers, the auction or directly from the producer or shipper at point of origin. His 
purchases may be in straight or part carlots. He splits his purchases into small lots and sells direct to retailers or fruit 
vendors. He is a wholesaler who gives special service in the way of credit, delivery, and special attention to diversified and 
small sales. Large wholesalers who purchase and distribute in carlots often maintain stores at which they do a jobbmg 
business and where they dispose of a portion of their purchases. 

In the sparsely settled sections of the United States, especially in the far west, northwest, middlewest and south, the 
jobbing houses have developed extensively and are the chief factors in distribution. These houses rival in their plants, 
equipment, investment and sales force the best of the wholesale grocers. They buy in carlots, draw on all parts of the 
United States and abroad for their supplies, carry complete lines of everything in season, pack and re-pack commodities , 
maintain ripening rooms, cold rooms, etc., and distribute to local retailers by truck and to surrounding territory by truck> 
express and less than carload freight. In the west some of the jobbing houses cover five hundred miles of territory and em- 
ploy a large force of travelling salesmen. Retailers are canvassed at regular intervals by agents and special attention 
is given to service. This phase of distribution has been a strong factor in the creation of a demand for fruits and vegetables 
in the smaller towns and cities. 

Briefly, then, the jobber stands for more special service than is given by the wholesaler who sells in car lots or in large 
volume to single purchasers. The jobber is no more a duplication of the carlot wholesaler than the suburban grocer is of 
the large city wholesaler of groceries. Each agency has arisen to fill a particular need. 

We have spoken of the part played by the fruit jobber in developing and supplying trade in the sparsely settled sections 
of the country. The dealer who jobs to the retail trade in a large city performs a service of similar character. Frequently 
he makes deliveries twice a day. He is in telephone communication with his customers every morning. He extends credit 
and in many ways acts as a purchasing agent for retailers who are devoting their time to retail selling. The fruit and vege- 
table jobber fills the same need as a jobber of groceries or of any other commodity. 

The cost of jobbing varies with the character of service and the section. In the west where one firm acts as wholesaler 
and jobber combined and performs the functions of both and where travelling salesmen are employed and special service 
given, where population is sparse and where there is greater risk incident to delivering the commodities over a greater 
area, the cost of doing business is necessarily higher. 

7. The Exporter — The extent and diversified character of exports of fresh, dried and canned fruits and vegetables 
from the United States is shown in Tables XXXIV to XLII under the head of "Water Transportation," Part IV. Until 
recently most exports to Europe moved from Atlantic Coast ports. The increasingly prominent part played by the Panama 
Canal during the last two years and direct shipments to Europe from Pacific Coast ports have heretofore been covered 
under the subject "Panama Canal." 

The business of exporting fresh frwits is highly specialized in that the merchant engaged therein devotes practically his 
whole time and thought to it. The duties of the merchant engaged in exporting are very exacting. As to those duties, 
it matters not whether he is the owner of the goods and acts as a principal or whether he ships them for others to be sold 
on commission. Space on steamers must be provided; quick despatch of the commodity to the steamer must be efFected» 
and the cargo must be properly manifested in order that the receiver at the foreign port may make successful disposition- 
Sufficient capital must be had to finance shipments. In addition to the cost of the commodity itself, or in the case of con- 
signments where liberal advances are frequently made, rail and ocean freights must be protected. The exporter must also 
look after and finance the marine insurance, maintain a competent outside force to inspect the fruit at seaboard and super- 
intend the transfer from the railroad to the steamer and the stowage in the steamer. He must have an experienced office 
staff and maintain reliable connections in the principal foreign markets with whom he must be in constant communication 
by mail and cable. Proper care and precaution must be exercised in the selection of varieties to be exported and the grading 
and packing of the fruit. The most expeditious rail and ocean transportation and physical protection en route are required. 
Special attention must be given to shipments at all stages. There is nothing in connection with exporting fresh fruits that 
can be put off until tomorrow without carrying with it a penalty. 

The bulk of the fresh fruit exported to Europe is sold at public auction at ports where steamers discharge, and distributed 
from there to the smaller inland markets. Many of the shipments to Continental Europe are sold outright, usual terms of 
payment being cash against presentation of documents. 

The importance of exports to local production and markets can hardly be over-emphasized. The volume of exports 
from year to year has a direct influence on the domestic market. It acts as a stabilizing factor and encourages production 
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of both volume and variety. The value of the surplus of any commodity determines the value of the whole. This principle 
IS illustrated repeatedly in the case of apples. The surplus is exported, and in large crop years, if it were not for the export 
outlet for the surplus, domestic market conditions would many times be very unsatisfactory. 

8. The Importer — Imports of fresh fruits and vegetables, except in isolated instances, are handled by the same classes 
of distributors that deal in domestic products, viz., wholesale dealers, commission merchants, agents (in domestic trade 
known as brokers), auctions (occupying practically the same position as a commission merchant), and carlot or cargo-lot 
distributors. The wholesaler negotiates direct with merchants in foreign countries, or through their agents, for his supplies. 
Terms of payment vary, but the general arrangements are for buyers to furnish shippers with an irrevocable letter of credit 
or agree to pay cash against presentation of documents. 

The hazards surrounding importation of fresh fruits and vegetables from oversea countries are many, and more difficult 
to combat than in domestic trade. In most instances the buyer assumes all risks of importation, his responsibility beginning 
when the goods are placed on board steamer at point of shipment. From then on, until the arrival of the steamer, his goods 
are^beyond his control. They are at the mercy of the elements and subjected to the errors and omissions of those in charge 
of the ship. Imported perishable products must be treated with the same consideration respecting ventilation, etc., as 
domestic products. Many of the risks of importation are insurable; many are not; others are insurable only at prohibitive 
rates. For illustration, it is not uncommon for adverse weather to interrupt proper ventilation, to cause shifting of cargo, 
to delay arrival of steamers, often weeks, finally resulting in poor condition of goods through no human fault and for which 
loss there is no redress. 

An importer must also take the chance of his purchase arriving during a period of low temperature, and encounters 
the risks incident to goods being discharged on unheated piers (the number of heated piers are relatively few). At times it 
is impossible to avoid goods freezing and the losses through this cause have been considerable. 

An importer must also plan for requirements of the market weeks in advance of the arrival of goods and because of 
infrequency of sailings must place orders in excess of his immediate requirements, thereby making it necessary to store a 
portion upon arrival. These two features alone represent important risks. 

The merchant, in his capacity of an importer, occupies an important position. Through his enterprise and knowledge 
of foreign products, many specialized demands are satisfied. Commodities are also imported from near and far away coun- 
tries to supplement domestic supplies. 

The methods of the commission merchant in the foreign trade are practically similar to those practiced in domestic 
trade. In many cases the commission merchant advances against consignment through letters of credit or by cable remit- 
tances. There have been many instances of shipments failing to sell for the equivalent of the advance, and but little success 
has been met in collecting short proceeds so created. The importer must pay full freight (if not prepaid) to the carrier or 
obligate himself to do so before he can obtain delivery of the goods, irrespective of their condition. He must also pay full 
duty, irrespective of condition, before delivery can be obtained, or else abandon the goods to the government. He may 
enter a claim for rebate duty for such portion as is found unsound, which amount is determined through tests made by 
government officials. Refunds, however, in the form of actual cash may not be forthcoming for months. 

Tables XLVI to L under "Water Transportation, Imports" show the character, diversity and extent of the imports of 
fruits and vegetables into the United States. 

9. Grower's Co-operative Organizations— Generally speaking, these associations have given primary 
attention to producing a better quality, assembling, grading, standardizing and packing the commodity under spe- 
cific brands, warehousing, assisting in financing and marketing through the existing channels of distribution. Actual dis- 
tribution at point of destination is performed almost exclusively through the wholesale trade which has been previously 
described. In many cases growers' organizations employ carlot distributors and distributing agencies to market their 
output. 

The California Fruit Growers' Exchange, the largest co-operative organization of its kind in the United States, acts as 
the selling agent of the various units which compose it and sells to the recognized wholesale and jobbing trade in the dis- 
tributing markets. The reason for distributing through the wholesale and jobbing trade was very clearly stated by Mr. 
G. Harold Powell, General Manager of the Exchange, a few weeks prior to his death in February, 1922, and as quoted in 
the "Foreword" of this Survey, part of which reads as follows: 
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"I want to put to rest one ghost that has often been put to rest before, and that is that this Exchange has no 
idea of eliminating the wholesale merchant. We had that matter up ten years ago. We threshed it out thor- 
oughly. It cannot be done. It is impractical. We specialize in shipping oranges and lemons. We cannot go to 
retailers or consumers direct and no other organization that specializes in one or two products can do it and succeed. 
The overhead would be too great. Our products must go through the proper channels of distribution." 

The policy of the Exchange has been to bring about a closer co-operation with the wholesale trade. 

The American Cranberry Exchange, Inc., follows a similar course. 



Retailing 

Owing to lack of time, the expense and the wide field involved, this Survey does not cover retail distribution. That 
subject has been deferred for later attention. We, therefore, refrain from discussing this phase of distribution except for 
the briefest comment. Wholesaling of fruits and vegetables has been built up on the policy of large volume and low over- 
head. The retailing of fruits and vegetables involves more deeply the question of special service and this requires exhaustive 
study before conclusive and correct statements may be made. Retailing is primarily founded on the policy of giving the 
consumer what he wants, when he wants it and as he wants it. The American people have demanded as a rule the utmost 
service. Service costs money. It is impossible to say a price is high or low unless one knows the whole story. If the pur- 
chaser wants credit, if he wants the privilege of selection and rejection, if he wants delivery in small quantities, if he patron- 
izes a store in a high rent district or one of limited sales like a delicatessen shop or a fancy fruit stand, it must follow that 
the price paid will reflect the character and extent of the special service. If the consumer insists upon or must buy in small 
quantities from the high class store or in units of one or two from the fruit stand, expecting these agencies to carry a full 
supply of everything that he might want, he must pay for the service and the privilege of selection. The retailer or fruit 
stand proprietor does not know whether Mr. Jones will take an apple or an orange today, nor whether it will be a Sunkist 
orange or a Florida orange or a Tangerine or a Winesap, Delicious or Jonathan apple, or what size. If the consumer would 
be willing to leave a fixed and standing order for a certain quantity, variety, size and condition of fruits and vegetables 
to be delivered or set aside each day, the matter would be greatly simplified. If the consumer lives on a street like River- 
side Drive in New York where delivery wagons are not allowed after 10 A. M., if he lives on a street where it is not "good 
form" for one to carry a package (and there are many such streets), if he lives on a street where the huckster and peddler 
are "very bad form" and are not allowed (and there are thousands of such streets), if he insists on pinching and bruising 
varying percentages of the retailer's stock in making a selection, if he lives in a house or an apartment with no fruit and 
vegetable cellar and lives on the delicatessen plan, and if as usual he wants "only the best" the probabilities are, reasoning 
from general principles only, that he will have to pay for these privileges and service. 

Mr. Paul Findlay, Expert in Marketing for the California Fruit Growers' Exchange, on January 13, 1921, delivered 
an address in St. Louis before the convention of the National League of Commission Merchants on the subject "Relation- 
ship of Retail and Wholesale Markets on Fresh Fruits and Vegetables." 

Mr. Findlay had conducted extensive investigations for the Exchange. Among other things he said: 

"The average expense of doing business in the United States among the grocers was 16%%, leaving 83i^c 
out of a dollar out of which he has got to replace the merchandise and make a profit. This is not the correct figure 
today. That was the figure of 1913 and 1914. It is not correct today because every item of expense in the last 
three or four years has advanced. Before the war the grocer had an average margin of about 20%, 16%% expense 
and 3J^% net. During the war his margin was only about 16%; his expense 14.6; his net about 2. He is working 
cheaper than ever before, but that is not because his expenses are higher; it is because he did not have the nerve 
to follow the price line as fast as it went up. 

"Now then, on a 7-day turnover, which is scientific merchandising in handling oranges and lemons, side- 
stepping the speculation entirely, shrinkage cuts almost no ice at all; but there is something vastly more important 
that comes in here, and that arises from the fact that there is a dividing line in all merchandise. We have low end 
merchandise which crosses the counter for less than the cost of doing business, and I think that goes more into 
the food business than anything else. In normal times 20% of grocery sales are sugar, sold on a margin of 10% or 
less; flour, paying 9%; butter and eggs, paying about 7%; oil and gasoline, paying 12>^%; lard, compound, side meat, 
paying 5, 6 and 7% — all the great staples are sold for less than the cost of doing business. Those staples foot 
up 45% or 50% of his total turnover, meaning that the remaining 50% must bear four classes of burden — expense, 
shrinkage, loading and profit — loading to offset the low-priced merchandise. 

"So we load oranges and lemons with 3J^% on the weekly turnover. We now have a 20% burden, and have 
made no profit yet at all. 
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"For the benefit of the newspaper men who may be sitting back there, let us put that into concrete form. 
A merchant pays a dollar for a quantity of oranges and sells them for $1.25; he has not made 25c as you think; 
he has simply cleared expenses, he has not made a cent. This is something that is awfully hard to get anybody 
outside of business to understand." 

"Twenty per cent burden; so we add 5% here for profit. Then we have a 25% margin as the correct figure 
for handling these goods on a weekly turnover, and that is the only basis." 

The percentages used above are percentages of the selling price and not the cost price. A 25% margin on the selling 
price of goods costing the merchant 11.00 means that they must sell for $1.33}^. 

The quotation is made not by way of argument but merely to induce thought. It indicates that the retailer, as well 
as anyone else, has expenses, that the consumer on an average purchases from 45% to 50% of his food commodities on a 
retail margin less than the cost of doing business, and that a 25% margin on the retail selling price of oranges is regarded 
as reasonable. The Annual Report of the Exchainge for 1921 says that the average gross margin of the retailer of oranges 
from November 15, 1920, to September 15, 1921, was 27% of the selling price and that the Exchange is endeavoring to 
educate the retail trade to a 25% margin which will allow 5% net profit on each turnover. 

Investigations have also been conducted by the Harvard School of Business Research covering the expense, profits 
and losses of retail grocery stores (See Bulletins 13 and 18). 

The New York Federal Food Board and the New York State Food Commission conducted extensive investigations as to 
the costs of operating retail stores in New York City and, as stated, "primarily to furnish a reliable basis for determining 
the fair margins of profit issued by the Board." The results of those investigations as applied to retail grocery stores have 
been published by the New York State Department of Farms and Markets in a pamphlet entitled "Retail Grocery Stores — 
A Study of Certain Problems of the Retail Grocer in New York City." 

Without going into too great detail, the investigation disclosed: 

1. 51% of the grocers' sales consisted of butter, eggs, bread, milk and sugar in the order named. Of the sales, butter 
constituted 13.8%; eggs, 12.2%; bread, 9.5%; milk, 8.2%; sugar, 7.9%. 

2. On all of these commodities the percentage of gross profit based on the selling price was less than the average cost 
of doing business. The average gross profit on butter was 7.84%; eggs, 9.65%; bread, 12.99%; milk, 12.44%; sugar, 9.66%. 

3. The average gross profit including all commodities was 16.4%; the average expenses, 14.1%, and the average net 
profit, 2.3%. The expenses varied from 12.7% in the poor sections to 17% in the wealthy sections. The average amount 
of credit outstanding was $110 per store in the poorer sections and $3,125 per store in the wealthy sections. 

Among other things the report says on page 14: 

"To the consumer who has followed the exposition here set forth, it should be apparent that a business, in 
which 50 per cent of the trading is done in products that make a per unit profit considerably below the average 
percentage for expenses, is necessarily somewhat hazardous. This is especially true since many of the products 
handled are perishable and constant vigilance is necessary in order to prevent waste. Moreover, the profits 
themselves are small and the labor connected with handling some of the smallest profit commodities, large. Added 
to these considerations are the often unreasonable demands of consumers for elaborate service." 

The report further refers to the demand on the part of the consumers for goods put up in small, fancy packages — 
quarter-pound bricks of butter and six-ounce jugs of olive oil — and fastidious tastes for foods out of season. 

TERMINAL SITUATION WITH RESPECT TO FRESH FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 

The problem of securing improved terminal markets for fruits and vegetables in many of the larger cities is an important 
and urgent one. 

The wholesale markets in many of the older cities were established before rail transportation had assumed anything 
like its present proportions and at a time when each city looked to adjacent territory for the greater part of its fruit and 
vegetable supply. Where water transportation was afforded, the perishable market was frequently located with respect 
thereto. 

The rail movement of fresh fruits and vegetables more than quadrupled during the twenty year period from 1899 to 
1919, and, under favorable conditions, will continue to increase. The development of terminals in the larger centers has 
not kept pace with tlte increased movement, with the result that facilities have been outgrown. 

Why Centralization is Important 

It is highly desirable that the fruit and vegetable market of every city be centralized about a common terminal. Such 
an arrangement expedites movement, reduces handling costs and facilitates distribution. 
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Practically every carrier entering any given market contributes to the supply of perishables. The difficulties attending 
terminal distribution are, therefore, increased with the number of carriers serving the particular market. 

Not infrequently terminals are situated at distances varying from several blocks to over two miles from the wholesale 
districts. While in some cities fruits and vegetables are sold at railroad terminals, in other cities these commodities must be 
hauled by wagon or truck across and through what is very often the most congested portion of the city. Once arriving at 
the wholesale market after such a journey, they are unloaded and, when sold, re-loaded for city delivery, or, if sold to out 
of town trade, they may have to be hauled back to the very railroad on which they arrived. Delays in obtaining ingress and 
egress to different terminals, the frequent long delays to wagons and trucks caused by traffic congestion in the streets and 
the necessity of a double carting or rehandling add materially to the cost of the service. None of these add to the value of 
the product but they add to the cost of distribution. 

Centralization or a common terminal would not only obviate unnecessary cartage but would greatly facilitate pur- 
chases and sales by establishing the market at one place. Under present conditions fruits and vegetables may be sold at 
widely separated terminals at the same time, making it often necessary for buyers and salesmen to cover all terminals 
in the course of their daily business. A wholesaler, for example, receiving goods at all terminals has to employ an extra 
force of salesmen, while the jobber purchasing supplies at all terminals has to employ a sufficient force to cover them. This 
results in complexity, duplication and unnecessary expense. Delays also result from widely separated terminals. Time 
is a very essential element. Quick handling means food conservation, while delays mean loss and waste. 

At the present time certain carriers in certain cities have developed a produce terminal and market on their own rails, and 
to which shippers over other lines do not have access, except on payment in many cases of a local rate or high switching 
charges. For example, the market on a certain commodity may be located on one road while the greater portion of the cold 
storage facilities may be located on another road. It is frequently the case that in order to place this commodity at the 
proper market terminal, a local rate has to be paid in addition to the through rate. Precisely the same situation exists in the 
case of many commodities, depending on what road the terminal is located and the line over which the shipper is compelled 
to ship. This adds to the expense. 

Adequate, efficient and common terminal facilities would also be strong factors in the conservation of railroad equip- 
ment and the prompt release of cars. Many terminals today are inadequate to handle the receipts, resulting in yard 
congestion and delays in handling. 

The problem of re-location is a difficult one. With the growth of cities property values have greatly increased. Cus- 
tom and long establishment also have a retarding influence. Changes can now be made only through the co-operative 
action of the carriers, the municipalities affected and the wholesale distributing trade. 

If all terminal facilities could be co-ordinated and centralized in one convenient place in each city, with adequate 
tracks, platforms and warehouse facilities to which all roads would have access on an equal basis, there is no question 
but that economies could be effected and that greater efficiency would result. 

Glimpses Of a Few Markets 
New York City 

There are about 6,000,000 people living in Greater New York and about 10,000,000 who draw their food supply from 
its markets. Food for 30,000,000 meals a day must be brought into New York and distributed. It has been authentically 
stated that the average daily arrivals of food shipments amount to 1,321 cars, of which 107 cars are fruits and 274 cars 
are vegetables. 

There are 28 different nationalities of 10,000 or more people who have their bills rendered in their own language. 
There is great congestion of living conditions. The problem of maintaining and distributing an adequate flow of food stuffs 
is not an easy one. How well it has been solved is shown by the fact that food can be purchased at retail in New York 
City as cheaply as in the smaller cities and often more cheaply. 

Geographically, the entire Metropolitan district of New York is such that the receiving and distributing of food prod- 
ucts must necessarily be a problem unto itself and varied in most every particular from that of oth^r cities. Greater New 
York consists of five boroughs, each of which is a city within itself, and, except for Brooklyn and Queens, separated from 
each other by deep rivers or an arm of the sea. Separated as these boroughs are, by water-ways large and small, it is 
fundamentally necessary to utilize marine service as well as rail service in the interests of expedited and economical trans- 
portation. New York's domestic and import food supply reaches the city through over a hundred terminals both by rail 
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and water. Practically all railroads reaching New York have their own freight terminals in each of the boroughs. The 
more highly perishable fruits and vegetables, as well as those that are less common and border somewhat on the nature 
of luxuries, are directed by the consignors or the consignees to the large fruit and vegetable terminals on Manhattan Island, 
adjacent to the largest of all its wholesale markets. Upon their arrival at these railroad or steamship terminals they are 
moved by trucks to the distributing merchants in the five boroughs. 

In Manhattan the wholesale distribution of fruits and vegetables is carried on principally in the districts between 
Franklin and Cortlandt Streets, Washington and West Streets, and including the following piers: Barclay Street (New 
York Central Railroad), Duane Street (Erie Railroad), and Piers 27 and 29 (Pennsylvania Railroad). Cars destined to 
these piers are brought over on floats from the Jersey shore, usually during the late afternoon and evening. At the piers 
the railroads unload the cars and sort, tally and pile the load. In some cases the carrier makes a tally charge. Trading 
starts at 2 A. M. in the summer. The streets are thus utilized for this traffic at a time when other business is at a minimum. 

Because so great a population must be supplied from the principal New York terminals of distribution, it is necessary 
for the receivers and distributors to operate through longer hours than those of other markets. Beginning early in the 
spring and continuing throughout the summer, when the inflow of perishable fruits and vegetables is the heaviest, those 
engaged in the industry are at their places of business and are actively at work from midnight on. During these months 
fruits and vegetables by general understanding or by trade custom are directed to New York from points of origin over 
certain railroads. For example, early potatoes from the South arrive in New York over the Pennsylvania Railroad, canta- 
loupes from the Pacific Coast over the Erie Railroad, and so on. In order to best serve the convenience of the trade and 
enable buyers from the various boroughs and outlying districts to attend the sales of all the difi^erent commodities in one 
morning, the hours of opening and selling on the various piers are regulated. This results in the selling of cantaloupes at 
two A. M.; peaches at three A. M.; Southern vegetables at four A. M., and so on. The auction sales may not begin until 
nine o'clock and may continue well into the afternoon, the commodities being sold at scheduled hours. During the early 
morning hours the railroad and steamship terminals engaged in the delivery of perishables are brightly lighted, as are all the 
adjacent streets, enabling business to be carried on as in daylight. It is estimated that this business in the early morning 
hours brings to that particular district in New York an attendance of ten thousand men including freight handlers, teamsters, 
loaders and sorters, salesmen, buyers, inspectors and others connected with wholesale distribution. 

The present terminal facilities and arrangements are regarded as unsatisfactory. 

Chicago 

Chicago is the largest center in the world for the distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables. It is the great transporta- 
tion center of the country and from it radiate the great rail trunk-lines that either tap all of the producing centers or reach 
the main points of consumption. 

Fully twenty-seven railroads and many boat lines bring fresh fruits and vegetables to Chicago. It has a belt line system 
connecting all railroads which equals one-third of the total belt lines of the United States. It has the largest refrigerator 
car icing station in the world. In 1920 this station iced 200,000 refrigerator cars, and in one period of twelve hours 856 
cars were iced using 1,150 tons of ice, which will give some idea of the vast rail movement through the Chicago yards. 

Its geographical and transportation location makes it the natural "billing" point for that enormous volume of fresh 
fruits and vegetables produced in the West, especially from the Pacific slope which to such a great extent supplies the needs 
of the East as well as for that eastern and southern production that moves to the West and Northwest. This centraliza- 
tion makes possible the diverting of cars to those points showing the greatest need and the maintenance to the greatest 
possible extent of an even flow of commodities to the end that markets may not be glutted and an even division of supplies 
be reasonably maintained. 

Its own needs for its population of nearly three millions and for the adjacent territory which it supplies are very consider- 
able and its unloads are second only to New York. Its cold storages, devoted to the storing of perishable food products, 
are by far the largest in the world and because of this it is the great cold storage center for the holding of those commodities 
which must be harvested during a short period and moved into consumption over a much longer period. A large volume 
is "stored in transit" in Chicago. 

Its principal wholesale fruit and vegetable market is located on South Water Street where practically all of the whole- 
sale and a large portion of the jobbing business of Chicago and its surrounding territory is performed. Second in rank is 
the large jobbing district on West Randolph Street and there are other lesser markets, such as that at Sixty-third Street, 
all of which are jobbing centers. 
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Some commodities, such as watermelons, are sold in the terminal yards; carlots are sold on track or sold in transit 
and diverted. The docks for the lake boats and most of the railroad terminals are located within a mile and a half of South 
Water Street. Carting, which is done under contract with concerns specializing in this business, is largely performed by 
horses and wagons. The goods are hauled either directly to the purchaser or to South Water Street and other markets 
where thay are jobbed out in less than carlot quantities. Trading begins at 7:00 A. M. and is usually over by 5:00 P. M. 
The fruit auctions are both located on railroad tracks close by South Water Street. 

The South Water Street market may be divided into sections according to the type of business done. In one section 
of the street the business is largely with Chicago retailers. Other firms cater to jobbers from other parts of the city. Others 
specialize in catering to out-of-town jobbers, and still other firms to out-of-town retailers. Everywhere we see the trend 
towards specialization in business. Carlot receivers, commission merchants and jobbers have adapted themselves to giving 
the particular kind of service which is demanded by their patrons at the lowest possible cost. 

Some reconditioning is done on the Chicago market, perhaps more than on the average market. For example, packages 
of citrus fruits, cantaloupes and tomatoes are opened and replacement of sound fruits and vegetables is made for unsound 
ones. Celery is received "in the rough" and is trimmed, washed and bunched. Tomatoes are sorted, ripened and repacked- 
While this service adds somewhat to the distributing cost, it is a service of conservation and adds greatly to the appearance 
and saleability of the commodities. 

Usually fresh fruits and vegetables reach the consumer in Chicago through the channel of the retail grocer. The trade 
reports that between 9,000 and 10,000 retailers supply the wants of the 2,880,000 inhabitants, which is about 1 to 300 
inhabitants, a factor which appears to be common to several large cities. 

The wholesalers who furnish the necessary supplies are located in a relatively small area in and about South Water 
Street. Not only are the wholesale grocers located nearby, but many of the firms which are important factors in the dis- 
tribution of fresh fruits and vegetables also handle butter, eggs, poultry, etc. Taking the South Water Street business as 
a whole, 60% to 65% consists of butter, eggs, poultry, veal, etc., and 35% to 40% of the business consists of fresh fruits 
and vegetables. About 20% of this total volume is handled on commission; 1% on a brokerage basis; the rest is merchan- 
dised. During 1920-1921 a close estimate of the business done on South Water Street showed that 7% was potatoes, 33% 
other fresh vegetables and fruits, 33% eggs, 14% veal and poultry, while butter and other commodities made up the balance. 
No thorough survey has yet been made to reveal the magnitude of the business done, but a record of 181 firms for the 
years 1918-1919 shows an average turnover of about 11,250,000 per firm, and the total sales must amount to several hundred 
million dollars per annum. 

Chicago's need of a properly located and adequate wholesale railroad terminal market to which all carriers would 
have access is urgent — the city authorities have decided to convert South Water Street into a boulevard and the orders 
have been given to condemn the property. The relocation of this industry and the establishment of a proper terminal 
market are problems still awaiting solution. 

Philadelphia 

Philadelphia has a population of about 1,800,000 within the city limits and between 3,000,000 and 4,000,000 more in 
the territory tributary to it. The average daily receipts of all fruits and vegetables from all sources may be conservatively 
stated at from 150 to 160 carloads per day for the 300 working days in the year. 

Package fruits and vegetables arriving by rail are handled through three important terminals, at one of which, the 
Pennsylvania Railroad's West Philadelphia Market House, they are disposed of at private sale. The other two are piers on 
the Delaware River front where all California and Florida citrus fruit and most of the California and northwestern deciduous 
fruit are sold at auction. The latter two terminals adjoin each other and for all practical purposes may be considered as 
one. 

Bulk commodities, including potatoes, northern cabbage, watermelons, carrots, turnips and apples, are handled at two 
important terminals, the Pennsylvania Railroad's bulk yards at 31st and Chestnut Streets and the Philadelphia & Reading 
Railroad's bulk yards at American and Master Streets. 

The most important of all the terminals is that of the Pennsylvania Railroad known as the West Philadelphia Market 
House situated at 30th and Market Streets where package perishables that come from all points of origin in carloads by 
rail for disposal at private sale are unloaded and sold in the depots and to a small extent on the very limited team tracks. 
Cars are unloaded during the night and the' goods are piled on the platforms for inspection and display, and trading starts 
early in the morning. The matter of disposition is the same as on the New York piers. 
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The jobbing districts, to which most of the goods are carted, are s'tuated at a considerable distance from the railroad 
terminals. There are two jobbing sections, one at Dock Street and vicinity, and the other at Vine and Callowhill Streets 
and vicinity. 

Probably a greater portion of Philadelphia's supply of fresh fruits and vegetables comes in by motor truck than is 
the case with any other leading market. The truck movement originates largely in adjacent New Jersey and Pennsylvania 
territory and during the summer months reaches very considerable proportions. The jobbing sections are very conven- 
iently located to receive this business. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad's terminal known as the West Philadelphia Market House is owned and operated by the 
Pennsylvania Cold Storage & Market Company which acts as terminal agent for the Pennsylvania Railroad. This Company 
was organized in 1888 and the terminal was built to accommodate the Pennsylvania Railroad's receipts of package perisha- 
bles at that time. Its facilities have not since been increased to any appreciable extent, the natural limitations of the location 
being such as to make such increase difficult. Since that time, however, the population of Philadelphia has increased 
approximately 80% and there has developed a greater appreciation of the value of fresh fruits and vegetables for food with 
a consequent increase in per capita consumption. The facilities are regarded as inadequate, especially in the season of heavy 
receipts, to the present needs of the city. 

The two auction terminals of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad and tjie Pennsylvania Railroad on the river front have 
adequate space for the present for unloading and displaying fruit, as a result of recent improvements, but facilities and 
handling methods involved in distribution of the receipts by vehicle after sale are antiquated, and congestion is always 
severe, with consequent delay, when receipts are heavy. Both of these terminals also are difficult of access from a rail- 
road standpoint for incoming cars. The two bulk yards of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. and the Philadelphia & Read- 
ing Railway Co., and especially the latter, have a team track capacity inadequate to take care of receipts in time of heavy 
movement, *hen there is always serious congestion and delay in the placing of cars for sale. 

The two auction terminals are conveniently located with respect to the two jobbing centers. The other terminals* 
West Philadelphia Market House and the Pennsylvania bulk yard, are approximately four miles distant from the Dock 
^Street jobbing center and 4^ miles from the Vine and Callowhill Street jobbing center. The Philadelphia & Reading bulk 
yard is one mile from one jobbing center and two miles from the other. Switching from one terminal to another and inter- 
change of cars between terminals and cold storage plants, which are important factors for the relief of congestion, are 
made impossible on account of traffic arrangements between the roads, which slow up such movement and make its cost 
prohibitive. 

As this is written, we are informed that the Baltimore and Ohio is about to transfer its terminal for perishables to 
be sold at auction to Pier 22 south, where it will not only have greater available space but opportunity for expansion 
to an adjoining pier. 

Philadelphia urgently needs centralization of all its terminal facilities in one large central terminal market to which 
all carriers entering the city should have access on an equal basis. This k a proposition that would have to be worked out 
by the interested carriers and the municipality in conjunction with the wholesalers. 

Pittsburgh 

Pittsburgh differs materially from any of the other leading markets, in that most of the sales are made in the terminal 
yards from the car door and that a large percentage of the cars are broken into smaller lots, re-assembled, re-loaded and 
distributed to the large adjacent consuming territory. 

There are two terminal yards for fruits and vegetables, the Baltimore & Ohio terminal which is of minor importance, 
and the Pennsylvania Railroad terminal which handles practically all of the produce brought into the city. The latter 
terminal lies along the Allegheny River and extends from 16th Street to 23rd Street. Its team track capacity is stated to be 
610 cars. There are no unloading depots or platforms. The tracks are arranged in parallel rows, each set of tracks being 
separated by a 30-foot driveway. Cars are unloaded from these team tracks, and sales are made from the car door. 

The market opens at 6:00 A. M. and closes at 3:00 P. M. The goods are inspected by the purchaser at the car door 
and are either re-shipped or carted away. Unloading is done by the receiver. 

Some of the carlot receivers in Pittsburgh maintain stores at which goods are jobbed. Others regard jobbing as a 
separate field, devoting their entire time to the carlot business, and sell to jobbers. The jobbing section is situated in close 
proximity to the wholesale terminal. 

From 60% to 70% of all sales in this market are made to buyers from surrounding territory. In other words, approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the produce sold in Pittsburgh is distributed to outside points. Buyers come from as far as Altoona on the 
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east, Oil City on the north. Wheeling on the south and Ohio points on the west. Purchases are made on inspection, the 
buyer securing separate slips for each commodity purchased. The slips are given to a truckman and the various commodi- 
ties which the buyers have purchased are placed in the cars which have been unloaded. These cars are all loaded and mvoed 
out by about 6 P. M. and reach their destination next morning. In some cases these buyers may take straight carloads 
but the great majority of commodities are re-distributed in mixed lots, purchases running from small lots up to a third or 
half carload of one commodity. 

It is this large out of town business which has given Pittsburgh its greatest importance as a marketing center. Pitts- 
burgh has a metropolitan population of about 1,000,000 and it is said that over 60,000,000 people live within a radius oi 450 
miles. Terminal facilities have very greatly contributed to the out of town movement. In fact, they may be said to be 
responsible for it. All products are centralized in one terminal, thus enabling out of town buyers to supply their needs at 
one point, assemble them and re-ship with a minimum of expense and trouble. This facilitates the work of both seller and 
buyer. 

Distribution by motor truck to adjacent territory has developed some since the advent of high freight rates, but not 
to the extent that it has in various other markets. 



Boston 

The population of Municipal Boston is 750,000; Metropolitan Boston (15 mile zone) 1,650,000. Within a radius of 
30 miles there are 2,500,000 people and within 50 miles 4,000,000. One hundred and fifty-two cities and towns are closely 
linked with Boston in industrial and commercial development. 

Boston receives from 30,000 to 35,000 carloads per year of fresh fruits and vegetables. These are distributed in the city, 
to surrounding towns and cities and exported. The export trade is limited chiefly to apples. The facilities for exporting 
apples, from the standpoint of close access to the wharves, protection of the fruit and careful handling, are unusually good. 

The city of Boston owns and rents out a municipal market building which houses many of the wholesalers and commission 
merchants dealing in fruits and vegetables. Faneuil Hall, from which the wholesale district takes its name, is a land mark 
in American history. By a provision of the old Boston City charter there is maintained a space in the heart of the wholesale 
district where any farmer living within a radius of 25 miles of Boston may bring his produce and sell directly to the con- 
sumer. We thus have direct and wholesale marketing side by side. 

Fruits and vegetables arrive in Boston over three railroads — the Boston & Maine, Boston & Albany and New York, 
New Haven & Hartford — and are also hauled in by team and truck from adjacent territory. Re-distribution to outlying 
towns and cities is made by rail and truck. 

Terminal facilities are such that only potatoes and auction fruit can be unloaded into houses at the track side. Track 
sales are therefore limited and it is necessary to cart or truck the majority of arrivals from one to two miles to the whole- 
salers' or jobbers' stores. Whenever possible, goods are carted directly from the cars to the purchaser without being hauled 
to the wholesaler's or jobber's place of business, thus effecting an important saving. Carting is done under contract with 
companies specializing in that business. 

The wholesaler as a rule distributes to jobbers who sell and deliver in small lots to the retailers and fruit vendors. If a 
purchaser or consumer chooses, he may, however, go directly to the wholesaler, inspect the goods, pay cash and take with 
him one or as many packages as he desires. In this way goods produced in California, for example, may reach the ultimate 
consumer in Boston by passing through but a single hand. 

The hours of work in Boston are much the same as in all large wholesale fruit and vegetable markets. There are no 
eight hour days or easy hours. It means getting up in the middle of the night, especially during the rush seasons, and 
working until late afternoon. 

As we have already intimated, Boston's terminal facilities are inadequate. A large, well equipped and adequate terminal 
accessible to all roads on an equal basis, thus centralizing receipts and minimizing expense, would greatly simplify and 
facilitate distribution. 
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CONCLUSION 

The foregoing facts and statements in this Survey have been presented, as stated in the "Foreword", in the spirit of 
bringing about a better understanding and appreciation of the factors and problems involved in the wholesale distribution 
of fresh fruits and vegetables. 

Statementhavebeenfrequently made that the present system of wholesale distribution of fresh fruits and vegetables 
is the most wasteful, expensive and inefficient system known. Such statements are contrary to the facts. 

It is worthy of special note that under the present system of distribution the rail tonnage originated of fresh, dried 
and canned fruits and vegetables increased from 4,582,573 tons in 1899 to 19,726,069 tons in 1919, or 4.3 times. This in 
itself is a sufficient commentary on some of the unrestrained and uninformed statements which have been made. 

There has been and is great misconception as to the services and functions of the wholesale distributor. He has been 
pictured as an idler, growing wealthy from the labors of others, contributing nothing, a parasite on commercial life. That 
much abused and little understood word "middleman" has been applied as a term of reproach and dishonor. Who is not 
a middleman? Are not the bankers, lawyers, doctors, all men engaged in commercial life, railroad presidents, preachers, 
priests, college professors and political office holders middlemen? If not, what are they? They render a special service 
to the community with the hope of reward, either tangible or intangible or both, and because the individual man cannot 
in this complex day perform all functions. 

It is time to have less of reproach, less of unbridled, vicious and uninformed criticism and more of real understanding, 
appreciation and helpful criticism. 

Whatever faults the present system of distribution may have, it is the product of knowledge, experience, iniatitive, 
the keenest competition and the play of fundamental economic principles of years. It is the outcome of commercial experi- 
ence and needs, precisely the same as any other industry. If it had not demonstrated its efficiency and economy, it could 
not have endured. It has made possible the production of fresh fruits and vegetables on a scale not known elsewhere. 
It has created an unequalled demand for these commodities and distributes them over areas and under conditions unknown 
to other countries. It has created and developed markets as in no other country, distributing the perishable food products 
of the United States over the entire United States, in Canada, Europe, Australia, South America and Asia. It has been 
the pioneer in the development of grades and standardization and the storage and conservation of these products. It has 
been one of the great impelling forces in the development of the refrigerator car and the transportation of perishable food 
commodities. It has made the fruits and vegetables of this and other countries available to all our people. It has done and 
is doing all of this at a minimum of expense and at the most a small average profit. 

A system which even helps to make these things possible, and under which the production and distribution of fresh 
fruits and vegetables more than quadrupled in twenty years, must have something of merit in it. 

Like all human institutions, whether religious, social, governmental or commercial, it is not perfect. Perfection, as 
most people know who have given even casual consideration to their respective vocations and lives, is not easy of attain- 
ment. That the industry is forward looking, that it is progressive, that it has advanced, that it is ever ready to work t« 
higher levels of efficiency, service and ideals, and that by and large it ranks equal with any industry in honor and integrity, 
will be vouched for by all those who have approached the subject helpfully and intelligently. 
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CHARTS AND FIGURES 

Charts showing Division of the Dollar on: 

9,476 cars all commodities 11 

2,022 ' Barrel Apples 13 

380 " ° " to New York 51 

292 " " " " Chicago '. 51 

1,466 ' Box Apples 14 

232 " Box Apples to New York 50 

76 ' " " " Chicago 50 

18 " Bulk " 15 

3 " California Asparagus, Freight 16 

3 " " ° , Express 16 

331 ' Northern Cabbage 17 

21 " Mich. & Wis. Cabbage to Chicago 52 

60 " Southern Cabbage 18 

37 " S. C. Cabbage to New York ■. 52 

20 ' California Cabbage 19 

65 " Texas " 20 

431 " California Cantaloupes '. - 21 

1,825 " Cantaloupes, 1921 • 86 

1,823 " " , 1920 87 

2,212 " " , 1919 88 

204 " Florida Citrus 22 

74 " " 'to Chicago '. .' S3 

90 " California Cauliflower ; ' ' 23 

147 " Celery 24 

94 " Florida Celery to Chicago 53 

83 " N«w York and Michigan Grapes 25 

140 " California 25 

617 " California Lettuce 26 

183 " " "to Chicago 53 

58 " Mixed Vegetables , 27 

623 " Miscellaneous Fruits '1 : 28 

1,007 " Northern Onions 29 

199 " Connecticut Onions to Boston ! 54 

553 " Ohio, Ind., N. Y. Onions to New York 54 

10 " California Onions 35 

395 " Texas " 31 

Texas Onions to New York by express, All Rail, Rail and Water 32 

137 " Texas Onions to Boston 55 

California Oranges 79, 80 

295 " Maine Potatoes 33 

355 " Northern Potatoes 34 

145 " Penna. Potatoes to Philadelphia 55 

90 " Minn., Wis., N. D. Potatoes to Chicago 66 

63 " Southern Potatoes 35 

48 " Fresh Prunes 36 

652 " Texas Spinach 37 

214 " " " 57 

74 " " " to New York 57 

113 " Southern Strawberries 38 

32 " Maryland " to New York .is 

39 " Sweet Potatoes : 39 

104 " Tomatoes ' 40 

75 " Watermelons 41 

Freight Sector on 77,212 cars Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 212 

gures: 

Percentage Increases and Decreases in the Costs of Distribution and Growers* Returns of California Oranges, 1913-1918 to 1921 85 

Fig. 1 Price Index of 31 Farm Commodities and Freight Rates in Official, Southern, Western and Mountain-Pacific Groups also 

Intersectional, 1910-1914 to 1922 144 

Fig. 2 Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices in the United States for 131 years 155 

Fig. 3 Index Numbers of Wholesale Prices, Civil War and World War Periods 156 

Fig. 4 Regional Distribution of Commercial Apple Acreage 160 

Fig. 5 " . a <. Yt3.v ' 160 

Fig. 6 " . a a pgj,^]^ . jgj 

Fig. 7 Average Monthly Movement of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables 192 

Fig. 8 Rail Movement Fresh Fruits and Vegetables in United States, 1918-1921 by Quarters ig'S 

Fig. 9 Tonnage Fresh and Dried Fruits and Vegetables and Canned Food Products Originated by Rail Carriers in the United States, 1899-1921 195 
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INDEX 

Agricultural Conference, The 

on refrigerator cars 182 186 

Agricultural Inquiry, Joint Congressional Commission of .!.....!'!.......,...,.......... 182 187 225 

American Railroads, quoted ' jq^' jq^ 

American Railway Association and refrigerator equipment 190 

Apple, the — handling one of our exports 174-176 

Apples — See Division of the dollar 

cost of — 

exporting a barrel of j^g 

" box • .!.!............!!.!!!... y. ..!!.!!!. 175 

handling a box .114-116 

picking, packing, package and storage of a box of 115 

variation at Grand Junction, Colo., 1914-1921 147 

" ° Watsonville, Calif. " 147 

" ' Wenatchee, Wash. " 14g 

' " Yakima, Wash. " I4g 

distribution, see Division of the dollar 

exports—^ : 165-170 

American * 167-170 

annual jg7 

Canadian j g7 

by countries of destination 158 170 

by customs districts 170 

by decades Igg 

by ports of destination 158 

by ports of export . . . .■ Ig8 

to Great Britain, Scandinavia and The Netherlands, 1921-1922 Ig8 

fixed charges on barrel .' 120, 121, 123-125 

location of commercial production I59 150 

ocean freight on 171 

record of — 

a car of 182 barrels 129 

" " " ISO • 129 

" "in baskets ' 128 

3,506 cars 43 

2,022 • barrel 13, 42 

380 ■ « '.51 

292 ' " 51 

103 « ' 122 

79 " • 123 

68 " , 120 

18 « 121 

1,466 • box 14, 42 

232 " " '. 50 

201 ' • 116 

102 " ■ ; 117 

82 " • 119 

76 ■ ' 50 

20 " ■ 118 

18 • bulk 15, 42, 43 

refrigeration charges, per car — 

from Medford, Ore., 1917-1922 208 

' Watsonville, Calif., 1912-1922 207 

" Wenatchee and Yakima, Wash., 1915-1922 208 

Armour car lines 181 

Asparagus, record 6 cars California .■ 16,43 

Assembling the commodity 223 

Association of Railway Executives 4, 91, 95, 97, 99, 100, 107, 108 

Auction, The 229 

Banana — 

handling 176, 177 

harvesting; 176 

loading the steamer 176 

rail movement 177 

selling ." 177 

unloading the steamer 177 . 

Barrel Apples, see Apples 

cold storage charges in Western New York, 1914-1921, variation in 148 

costs of harvesting and packing, etc. — 

in Illinois 147, 148 
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Barrel Apples, see Apples, (Cont'd) , 

' Maine '. 148 

" Virginia 149 

" Western New York 148 

exports 167-169 

by decades 169 

Basket apples, record of a car of 128 

Boston — 

as a market center 238 

population 238 

terminals 238 

Box apples, see Apples 

cost of picking, packing, package, storing, 1914-1921 — 

at Grand Junction, Colo 147 

" Watsonville, Calif. 147 

" Wenatchee and Yakima, Wash 146 

effect of increases in freight charges on carriers* revenue in the case of 209-210 

exports 167-169 

number of cars shipped, 1920-1921 191 

refrigeration charges on 207, 208 

Box shooks, cost of 115 

Broker, The 229 

Bulk apples, record 18 cars IS, 42, 43 

Bulkhead of standard refrigerator car 182, 183 

Bunker — 

basket, recommended 183 

box, inefficient 183 

capacity of 82,034 cars 183 

factors of effiqiency of ice in 182 

of standard refrigerator car 182 

percentage of cars having a basket 183 

Cabbage — See also Division of the dollar 

answer to the profiteering charge 61, 72-77 

fixed charges .■ 133, 134 

freight on 72, 73, 76, 78 

profiteering charge in regard to 68, 59, 61, 72-77 

record of — 

20 cars California 19, 73, 74, 75 

476 " Northern : 43, 72, 77 

331 " " 17, 72, 74, 75 

60 " Southern 18, 73, 74, 75 

37 " South Carolina 52 

65 " Texas 20, 73, 74, 75 

13 " " 76 

shrinkage in Northern 133 

storage of Northern 133 

California Fruit Grower's Exchange 

data on distribution of oranges 79-85 

on retaiHng oranges 232, 233 

volume of business ^ 5 

California Fruit Transportation Co 180, 181 

Canada — • 

export of apples from 167, 169 

Canned food products, carloads and tonnage originated ■. v . . . , 199 

Cantaloupe, see Division of the dollar 21, 44, 86-90, 145, 226 

analysis of Mr. Kruttschnitt's testimony 89, 90 

Mr. Kruttschnitt on 60, 61 

Car icing, amount done in Chicago 235 

Carload minima and carriers' earnings 209, 210 

Carloads, — 

increase in Florida shipments, 1921 over 1920 59 

of fruits and vegetables originated by carriers — 

annually 10, 195, 196-199, 202, 211 

east and west of Mississippi River 162 

Carlot distributor 228 

Carriers' earnings, carload minima and freight increases 209, 210 

Carriers — 

percentage of sales price received by — see Division of the dollar 

on 77,212 cars 212 

" 9,476 " 9, 49, 211 

" oranges 79-82 

" southern watermelons in 1921 41, lOO, 103 

" 1920 104 

' various commodities in the Survey 42-49 

returns compared with those of wholesalers' — 

on all commodities, 9476 cars 49, 21 1 

" each commodity in the Survey 42-49 

" California cabbage 74, 78 

" " oranges 84, 85 

" cantaloupes 89, 90 
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Carriers — (Cont'd) 

' Northern cabbage ". 74, 77 

' onions from all sections 78 

' Southern cabbage 74 77 

" Texas cabbage 74 77 

" * "65 cars 61 

■ " .- 13 • :.;..;.;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:::;::76 

on Texas onions, 39S cars 61 68 77 

" " " sold in Chicago, 80 cars 68, 69 

' ° Spinach, 652 cars 61, 77 

'368 " 62,63 

" " " 8f " 63,64 

" ° ' onions and cabbage, 1112 cars 61, 77 

" watermelons in 1921 ' lOo 

" 1920 ' '104 

revenues from fresh fruit and vegetable traffic 10, 211 

Cars — 

number consigned, in the Survey 8 

" in the Survey 8 

' originated east and west of the Mississippi 162 

" purchased, in the Survey 8 

Cartage — 

barrel apples 121, 123, 124 

basket apples 128 

box apples 115, ne, 117, 118 

Celery , 24, 44, 53, 136-141 

fixed charges at destination 136, 139, 141 

" " per bunch , . . 137, 138 

freight 137, 138 

freight on celery and clothing compared 138 

gross profit 24, 44, 53, 141 

harvesting costs, California 136 

" " New York 140 

net profit or loss 24, 44, 63, 137, 140, 141 

overhead of a celery washer 140 

production costs, California 136, 138 

record of — 

147 cars 24, 44 

94 " 53, 141 

31 • 138 

3 " 139 

sizes in Chicago and value of each 136 

storage costs 136, 140, 141 

washing and bunching costs 136, 137, 139, 140, 141 

CHAMBERS, MR. EDWARD, quoted 161, 216, 217, 218 

CHANDLER, W. W., and the refrigerator car 179 

Chicago — 

markets in : 235, 236 

number of retailers in 236 

population 236 

volume of business done 236 

Cities covered in this Survey 8, 11 

Citrus, see Orange — 

increase in freight, etc., on carriers' revenues 210 

number of cars originated east and west of Mississippi 162 

record 204 cars, Florida 22, 45 

" 74 " • 53 

Claim, on a box of apples 117 

Claims — 

in suspense account, 9476 cars H 

on 102 cars box apples 117 

Mr. Kruttschnitt on payment of, by railroads 59, 92 

paid for loss and damage in 1921 184 

reply to Mr. Kruttschnitt regarding payment of 92 

CLARK, EDGAR £., Chairman \. C. C, on Florida shipments 59 

Class rates 216, 217 

Clothing, freight on 138 

Cold, protective service against 188 

Cold storage charges, 148-153 

Collier's Weekly, quoted 108 

Commission, cars handled on 8 

Commission charge — average 8 

on barrel apples 129 

" basket " 128 

Commission merchant defined 228, 229 

Commission merchant's — 

gross commission 8, 17 

net profit 8 
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Gommission Merchant's — {Cont'd) 

overhead 8 

"remorseless profiteers" 3, 59 

Commodity rates 216, 217 

Compensation — 

of employees in manufactures 178 

of railroad employees 178 

Conclusion .■ 239" 

Continental Fruit Express 18-1 

Crop production, figures on ,. 200-203 

Davis refrigerator car 179 

Deflation— 142-158, 197, 206, 207, 221 

in cartage charges at — 

Boston, Mass 150 

Chicago, 111 152 

New Orleans, La 153 

New York, N. Y 162 

Philadelphia, Pa 151 

Pittsburgh, Pa 151 

St. Louis, Mo 152 

in cold storage — charges at 

Baltimore, Md 151 

Boston, Mass 150 

Chicago, 111 152 

New Orleans, La 153 

New York, N. Y 152 

Philadelphia, Pa 151 

Pittsburgh, Pa 150 

St. Louis, Mo 152 

Western New York 148 

in fixed charges — 

barrel apples 147, 148, 149 

box apples 146, 147 

cantaloupes 145 

packages 149, 150 

prices of farm commodities 154-157, 206, 207 

Texas onions costs 145 

" spinach costs 146 

wages of labor at' 

Baltimore, Md , 151 

Boston, Mass 150 

New York 151 

Philadelphia, Pa 150 

Pittsburgh, Pa 150 

in wholesale prices 153-156 

Development of the fresh fruit and vegetable industry 159 

Destruction of perishable produce, wanton, a myth 225 

Distribution, see also Division of the Dollar — 

agencies of 228-233 

areas of 222 

cost of 9, 106, 111 

costs and factors of, 114-158 

factors entering into cost of 113 

increases and decreases in costs of, in oranges 81 

methods of, east and west Ill 

relationship of fixed costs to 219 

specialists in 222, 223 

what the present system has accomplished 222, 239 

Distributing fruits and vegetables 227 

conditions of the business 227 

hazard " " " 227 

volume " " ' 227 

Distributor, the wholesale 

service 222-239 

what he does 223-227 

Division of the dollar 

all commodities, 9476 cars 9, 11 

barrel apples — 

26,300 barrels 124 

2,022 cars 13 

380 " 51 

292 " 51 

103 " 122 

79 " 120 

68 " 121 

per barrel 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 129 

box apples — 

1,466 cars 14 

232 " 50 

201 " 116 
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Division of the dollar — {Cont'd) 

102 - 117 

82 " . , ; 119 

76 « 50 

20 " 118 

1 " H5 

per box 116, 116, 117, 118, 119 

asparagus, 6 cars California 16 



476 cars 77 

California, 20 cars 19 

Northern — 

331 cars 17 

21 " 52 

Southern — 

60 cars 18 

37 - '..'..'..'..'..'..'..'. '..'. '. 52 

Texas — 

65 cars 20 

13 " '. '..'..'..'..'..'..'..'..'..'..'..'..'..'..'....'. '. 76 

cantaloupes ' 21, 86-89 

2,212 cars, 1919 season 88 

1,825 " ,1921 " 86 

1,823 " ,1920 " 87 

California — 

955 cars 89 

431 " 21 

cauliflower, California, 90 cars 23 

celery — 

per bunch of 12 stalks 137, 138 

147 cars 24 

94 " , Florida 53, 141 

31 « , California 138 

3 " , " 139, 140 

citrus — 

Florida — 

204 cars 22 

74 ' 53 

grapes — 

California, 140 cars 25 

Michigan and New York, 83 cars 25 

lettuce — 

California — 

617 cars 26 

183 " S3 

Florida, 6 cars : '. 26 

miscellaneous fruits, 523 cars 28 

mixed vegetables, 58 cars 27 

onions — 

California, 10 cars 30 

Northern — 

1,007 cars , 29 

553 " 54 

199 ' 54 

Texas — 

395 cars 31 

137 " 55 

80 ' 69 

15 " 70 

5 " 71 

when moved to New 'York by all rail 32 

" i u . u u u express 32 

" « « • « « j.^;] ^„jj ^a(gr 32 

oranges, California 79-85 

peaches. New York 130 

potatoes — 

Maine, 295 cars 33 

Northern — 

355 cars 34 

145 " , Penna , SS 

90 " , Minn. N. D., Wis ' 58 

Southern — 

63 cars 35 

prunes, fresh — 

48 cars, Idaho 36 

spinach, Texas — 

652 cars 37 

368 " 62 

214 « 57 

74 " 57 
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Division of the dollar — (Cont'd) 
spinach, Texas — (Cont'd) 

61 ' 63 

strawberries, Southern — 

113 cars 38 

32 " , Maryland .s..s.,.. .v.... 56 

sweet potatoes — ■ 

31,990 hampers '. 135 

641 " '. 135 

56 cars , 39 

tomatoes, 104 cars. , ....,> .*v ^ 40 

watermelons — 

680 cars, southern, 1920 103, 104 

623 " , " ,1921 100 

75 " , Florida and Georgia 41 

Dried fruits and vegetables — .... 

tonnage originated 162, 198, 199 

EARLE, PROF. F. S '. 179, 180, 181 

EARLE, PARKER— . 

and F. A. -Thomas organize a car line 180 

built strawberry express boxes ..' 179 

first successful shipment of strawberries under refrigeration , ,. ^ 180 

precools strawberries 180 

refrigerates fruits in transit 179 

Eastern group of railroads — ■ 

tonnage fruits and vegetables originated by 162 

Employees — . . . 

average wage in manufactures .178 

" "of railroad 178 

compensation of railroad 178, 220 

number of railroad 178 

relationship of railroad revenues and expenses to compensation of < 178 

Expenses, railroad revenues and ^ . , ^ , '. 178 

Exporter, The r ; . .230, 231 

Export, handling the apple for 174-176 

Exports — ' "'' ■. 

apples 167-170 

apples by decades '. . .: i 169 

box apples via Panama Canal 164, 165 

fruits 166 

ports of, for apples v 168 

value of 165-166 

vegetables 166 

Express 10, 211, 212 

on asparagus 16, 43 

on onions 10, 32 

on spinach 10, 64-66 

Farm commodities — -■ ■-■.' 

index numbers of prices of 142 

compared with wholesale prices <i' -. 154 

relation of freight rates to price index of 143, 144, 207 

Financing 113, ^25-227 

Financing of production .91, 225, 226 

FINDLAY, MR. PAUL, on retailing 1. 232, 233 

Fixed charges 109, 110, 111, 114-158 

ability of lower grades to carry the '. 116, 124, 127, 128, 129 

and deflation , 2 142-158 

comparison various . -. 145-157 

on barrel apples . .•.-■. 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 115, 147, 148, 149 

" a box of apples.. > 14-116, 117, 119 

" box apples...,, 115, 116, 117, 118, 119, 148, 147 

;-■ " a car of cabbage '. 134 

!«■"■■ . - ."cantaloupes 145 

" celery. 136-141, 149 

' lettuce, Florida .'149 

" onions, Texas i45 

" spinach, Texas , . -. 146 

" sweet potatoes 135, 136 

relation of varieties, size and grade of apples and 127, 128, 129 

Fixed costs, relation to production and distribution 219 

Floor-racks — 

for standard refrigerator car 182 

percentage of refrigerator cars having 183 

Foreword ......' ; 3- 5 

Freight, ocean — 

on apples 171-172 

including refrigeration 171 

ordinary stowage ^ w w 171 

Freight, rail, see Division of the dollar — 

a barrel of apples 120, 121, 122, 123, 124, 128, 129 
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Freight, rail,— {Cont'4) ... 

a basket " • j^g 

^^^ " ° 115, 116, 117, 118, 119 

^''^"■••■;.; 110 

an automobile _„ 

annual movement fruits and vegetables. by 10 211 

asparagus ....,......'.,..'.'.'.".' 16* 213 

cantaloupes • J^ g^ 

,"J ■ ■ • ; • 137, 138, 139, 140, 141 

clothing and celery ,«. . ' „„ 

p"p^» ..'•..'.'.' .'^.'.v.v.;:';.;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:;::::;;:::::::;::::::;:;:;;:;;;:;::26,'2i3 

increases and earners earnings 209-210 

items entering into „ 

""■^S^ : '^^^^^^'^^'^'^'^'^^^^''■^^■■■^■■.^■■.V.''.V': ■■^■'■■^■■;79^'84,'85 

77, 212 cars '^^^ 

«'*^« " ■.'^■^■■;'.;:':;:;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;;:;;;;;9;'2ii 

Pf<=" 9,10,211 

to" 10 210 

percentage of sales price required to pay 9 211-213 

relationship to shippers' returns o 'oi i oi ^ 

wholesalers returns n 211 

shippers' returns affected by increases and decreases in '213 

^P:"'"=1' •■: -■■:: ^^^- '.V' '^ '^J '. J ' ' ' 'J'^^ 'J.! 'J ' ' ' '^^ ' '^ ■io,'64-67, 77 

spinach, onions and cabbage 77 IS 

Watermelons .'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.' .'96,98,' 100-105 

Freight rate — 

Conclusions on 219-221 

reductions .' 213-215 

relationship to production of the „. 215-218 

ten per cent reduction, applied to 9,476 cars 215 

Freight rates. ' .'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.','.'.'.'.■.■.■.', ,205-221 

and price index of farm commodities 143 144 206 207 

advances and reductions _ 205 

ocean j^j 

on box apples to Atlantic coast ports Ig4 jgg 

' " " '. Pacific coast ports ' 154 

via Panama .Canal ' ■ i64_i65 

Fresh fruits and vegetables 

production figures 200, 201-203 

tonnage originated. 198_ 199_ 202 

Fresh fruit and vegetable industry — 

centralization of ^ jgg 

development of • 159 

rail movement originated east and west of Mississippi Ig2 

Fruit Growers' Express : Igi jgg 

Fruits — 

exports of ■ Igg 

imports of 172 

Gain, mode of determining percentage of ^ '. H 

Goodell Line, The 181 

Grade— 

. relationship of value to size and, in box apples . . . .* 127 

variation in sales value of apples with variety and 128 129 

" " size and, in box apples 127 

Grades, effect of fixed charges on low m^ 118 

Grading 223-224 

Grapes — 

Data 223 cars 46 

' 140 " , California .' 25 

" 83 " , Mich, and New York 25 

Growers* co-operative organizations 231, 232 

GREEN, VICE PRES. LINCOLN, letter of 4, 96, 103, 104, 107 

Gross Profit, see Division of the dollar — 

average per car 9,11 

on 9476 cars 9, 11 

wholesale fruit and vegetable dealers 4, 106 

wholesale grocers 4 

Handling costs 113 

Harvard School of Business Research, reference 4, 233 

Haul- 
average length of, 9,476 cars 11, 12, 191, 210, 211 

:. " length of, 91,204 cars 210 

" on each commodity ■....,.■.* 13-41 

cars moving long and short 12 

long haul defined • 12 

' short haul defined. 12 

Hazard 112, 113, 227 

Heater Service, cost for box apples 165 

Hutchins refrigerator car 180-181 

Hutchins Refrigerator. Car Co , , 180 
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Ice, factors affecting the efficiency of, in bunkers 182 

Iceberg lettuce — 

record of 623 cars 45 

' " 617 " 26 

Icing facilities 190 

Importer, The 231 

Imports 172-177 

handling one of our. The Banana 176-177 

of fruits 172 

" lemons 173 

" oranges 173 

' pineapples 173 

" vegetables 172 

Insulation — 

of 85,173 refrigerator cars 183 

" standard refrigerator car 182 

Insurance on box apples 115 

Interest on capital 106 

Interstate Commerce Commission 

on "reduced rates" 214, 220, 221 

" refrigerator cars 183, 184 

Index numbers — 

of farm commodities 142, 154 

' farm commodities and wholesale prices, monthly, 1920-1922 154 

" fixed charges 145-153 

" freight rates 143, 206, 207 

' ocean freight rates on apples 171 

" wholesale prices 153, 154, 155, 156 

Jobber, The , 230 

Joint Congressional Commission of Agricultural Inquiry — 

on alleged destruction of food 225 

on refrigerator cars 1 82 

KRUTTSCHNITT, MR. JULIUS, reference to 3, 4 

on cabbage 73-78 

" cantaloupes 89, 90 

° claims 92 

' freight rates 59, 83, 107 

' onions 69-72 

• oranges 83-85 

" propaganda 83, 91, 107 

" spinach 64-67 

quoted 58-61, 64, 69, 73, 76, 83, 85, 89, 90, 91, 92, 107 

testimony of 59-60, 61 

testimony matched , 61, 64-67, 69-72, 73-78, 83-85, 89, 90, 92 

Labor charges, variation in ■ •: 150, 151 

Labor costs — 

factors which determine 109 

in production, itemized 112 

Load, average per car, fruits and vegetables 196, 197, 211 

Loading charge — 

in barrel apples 123 

" basket " ■ 128 

• cabbage , 133 

Lemons, imports of 173 

L. & N. advertisement 4, 98 

answered 93-108 

quoted 100, 102, 103, 104, 105, 107 

Lettuce, see Division of the dollar — 

cost of production, variation in 149 

record, cars of 26, 45, 53 

Loss, see Division of the Dollar — 

and damage claims paid in 1921 - 184 

basis of determination 11 

in transit on watermelons 94 

on all commodities, 9476 cars 9, 11, 49 

on apples, 3506 cars , 43 

on barrel apples — 

26,300 barrels 124, 125 

2,022 cars 13, 42 

380 ° 51 

292 • 51 

103 " 122 

18 " 121 

on box apples — 

1,466 cars 14, 42 

232 " 50 

102 " 117 

82 " 119 

76 " 50 

20 " 118 
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Loss, See Division ot Dollar — (Cont'd) 
on box apples — (Cont'd) 

1 ' 115 

on cabbage — 

476 cars 43, 77 

California, 20 cars 19, 73 

Northern — 

331 cars 17, 72 

21 " 62 

Southern — 

60 cars 18, 73 

37 " , South Carolina 52 

Texas — 

65 cars 20, 61, 73 

13 " ■ 76 

on grapes — 

223 cars ■ 45 

83 " 25 

on onions — 

1,492 cars 46 

California, 10 cars 30 

Northern — 

1,007 cars 29 

553 " ,54 

199 " '-':54 

Texas — 

395 cars 31, 61 

137 " 55 

80 " 69 

on potatoes — 

729 cars 46 

Maine, 295 cars 33 

Northern — 

355 cars 34 

90 " 56 

Southern, 63 cars 35 

on prunes, 48 cars, Idaho 36, 47 

on spinach — 
Texas — 

652 cars 37, 48, 61 

368 ' 62 

214 " 57 

74 « J,. .57 

61 " 63 

on spinach, onions and cabbage, Texas, 11 12 cars 61 

on strawberries — 

113 cars Southern 38, 47 

32 " Maryland ' ; 56 

on sweet potatoes — 

641 hampers 1^5 

56 cars 39, 47 

54 • 135 

on watermelons — 

623 cars, Florida, Georgia, etc 100 

488 " , " " " 1°" 

151 " , Georgia, 1920 ; l"* 

75 " , Florida and Georgia 41, 49, 100 

60 « , Georgia l^O 

wholesalers' total ^' 1°* 

Melons, refrigeration charges on ^^7 

Middlemen, who are os ifi 

Miscellaneous fi^iits, record of 523 cars 28, 4b 

Miscellaneous handling costs — See Division of the dollar 

amount paid for , ' 

cabbage ' : ^^ 

California cantaloupes ' ' 

factors in ■ g' ^^ 

percentage of sales price used m payment of 07' 4a 

Mixed vegetables, record of 58 cars ' 

Motor transportation 

Movement of fresh fruits and vegetables— ^^^ ^^^ 

'•y'^'^'""^ ;:;;::::::; ;;;;;;;;;;;;::::;;;i92; 193 

" months '„„ 

" quarters : 

Net Profit, see Division of the dollar — ^ 

wholesalers of fresh fruits and vegetables ' 

wholesale grocers '. 234 

New York City markets 

New York State Dept. of Farms and Markets on Retail Grocery Stores "'' 

Objects of the Survey 
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Ocean freight rates, apples 171, 172 

Ocean transportation 165-177 

important 165 

necessary factors in 174 

work of United States Department of Agriculture in 174 

Official Classification Territory — 

increases in refrigeration charges in 208, 209 

"stated charge" and "cost of ice" basis in 209 

tonnage fruits and vegetables originated by railroads in 162 

Onions, see Division of the dollar — 

all cars 46 

California 30 

Northern 29, 54 

profiteering charge 58, 59 

reply to profiteering charge 61, 69-72 

Texas 3, 31, 32, 55, 58, 68-72, 77, 78, 145, 164, 226 

Operating Cost — see Division of the dollar 

average per car 9 

on 9476 cars 9 

percentage of sales used in payment of 9 

Operating expense — 

wholesalers of fresh fruits and vegetables 4, 106 

wholesale grocers 4 

Oranges, see Division of the dollar — 

California 79-85 

imports of 173 

Overhead 106, 111 

items entering into i Ill 

Pacific Fruit Express 189 

Package costs 109, 123, 128, 149, 150 

barrel apples 123 

basket " 128 

crate material, range 150 

Packing 223, 224 

cost of — 

barrel apples 123 

basket " 128 

box " 115 

Panama Canal 164 

freight rates via 164, 166 

movement by, 1920-1921 • 164 

Paper, cost of, for box apples 115 

Peaches — 

first shipment under refrigeration 179 

location of commercial production [ 159, 161, 218 

some costs of New York 130 

Pears, location of commercial production 159, 160 

PENNINGTON, DR. MARY E., quoted 183 

Pennsylvania System 189 

Philadelphia markets 236 237 

Picking, cost of — 

barrel apples 123 

basket ' 128 

box " 115 

Pineapples, imports of 173 

Pittsborgh markets '. 237, 238 

Pooling refrigerator car equipment 189-190 

Population — 

and movement of fruits and vegetables 163 

Boston 238 

center of 163 

Chicago 236 

concentration of 163 

distribution of 222 

increase in, in 20 years 163 

New York 234 

Philadelphia 236 

Pittsburgh 238 

rural 222 

urban 222 

Ports of destination for apples 168 

Ports of export for apples 168 

Potatoes, see Division of the dollar — 

Maine 33 

Northern 34, 55, 56 

number of cars originated 162 

Southern 35 

sweet 39, 47, 134-136 

POWELL, G. HAROLD, quoted 5 
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Price index — 

farm commodities 

TJ ■ \ I 1 ° • IT '■c'^ ^''"^'" //////////.■.'.■.■.■■.■.'.■.■.■.■.■.■. l43'/l44V206,' 207 

Prices, wholesale, m U. S , ' 

Production — 

factors entering into costs of 

figures for leading fruit and vegetable crops 200 202 

'jT°l:^^^V(.^.^ •'■■'•'■';;;;; .^ ;;:;;;; .^ :;:::;:;:::;:;; .^ :;:::;::::::;:; .^ ; .^ J sflji fi J ,"3 1 8 

relationship of fixed costs to 

relationship of freight rates to 21 'i 21 s 

Profit gross, see Division of the dollar — .' 

wholesale fruit and vegetable dealers . 

wholesale grocers ' ' 

Profit, net, as above ' ' ' ' ' 

Profiteering charge '■■■■■■■■ ^ ' ^ ■■■■■■ ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ' ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ : ^ ^ I ^ : ^ I ::::::::::::::: ^ ::: :z;i,k-%i 

cabbage 58 72 77 

conclusion of reply 106-108 

°"'°"' .■.■.■.'58,88-72 

°'"?"g^ 83-85 

^P'"*'='' ■ 58-67 

watermelons „. ,„. 

^ J .yo-iUo 

Propaganda.... 58,59,60,91,107 

Protective service against cold ,„„ 

Prunes, fresh, see Division of the dollar ' og 47 

Rail and water movement, Texas onions '00 

Rail movement — 

development of fruit and vegetable industry as revealed by ' 159 195.198 

east and west of Mississirpi River * , go 

of the banana j^^ 

of fresh fruits and vegetabl s 191-199 

by groups of states ' ' ' ' ' ' .192.193 

" months 192-193 

• quarters 193 

tonnage of. 195^ 19g_ 197 

Rail transportation , 177-221 

Railroad employees — 

compensation of ■ j7g 

number of 178 

ratio of compensation to revenues and expenses 178 

Railroad revenues and expenses 17g 

Railroad Information No. 77 4 95 97 103 104 107 

Railroad Information No. 190 95 99 iqq 102 

Railway Age article — 

facts presented in answer to 61-108 

quoted .-: ! 3, 4, 58, 59, 60 

Rate — 

advance in, not a cure-all 220-221 

factors entering into making a 216-218 

Rate advance under Increased Rates, 1920, Ex Parte 74 10, 143, 144, 157, 205, 206, 215, 218, 219, 220, 221 

effect on watermelons 96, 97, 104, 105 

Reduced Rates, 1922 213-215, 219, 220, 221 

Refrigeration — 

first shipment from California under I80 

" * of fruit under 179 

ocean freight on apples under 171 

Refrigeration charge — 

in Official Classification Territory 208, 209 

per car — 

on box apples 165, 207, 208 

" deciduous fruits except apples 208 

" melons 207 

' vegetables 208 

Refrigerator car : 179-190 

Austell 181 

bulkhead of U. S. standard 182 

bunkers of U. S. standard 182 

bunker capacity of 82,034 183 

Davis 179 

early history of the : 179-181 

floor racks of U. S. standard 182 

floor racks of 8,236 183 

Hutchins 180, 181 

improvement in the 184 

insulation of U. S. standard 182 

insulation of 85,173 183 

I. C. C. on 183, 184 

reason for private ownership of the 180 

Sutherland's 179 

Swift 180 

Tiflkny , 180 
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Refrigerator car, — {Cont'd) 

United States standard, specifications of 181-182 

Refrigerator cars — 

age of 184, 186 

Agricultural Conference report on 182, 186 

available in 1918 185 

built 187 

centralized distribution of 190 

character of equipment 181, 183, 184 

contemplated 187 

efficiency of 183, 184 

Joint Congressional Commission of Agricultural Inquiry on 182, 187 

need of better 186 

number in use 186 

number in use in 1902 186 

ordered 187 

penalty for using inefficient 184 

Pennington, Dr. Mary E., on 182, 183 

pooling of 189-190 

present supply of 184-187 

repairs to, Mechanical Dept. Cir. No. 7 182 

United States Department of Agriculture on 182 

United States Railroad Administration on 182 

Retailers' margin on California oranges 79-82, 85, 232-233 

Retailers, number in Chicago 236 

Retailing 232, 233 

Revenue derived by carriers from fresh fruit and vegetable traffic 211 

Revenues of Class I railroads. Ratio to expenses of 178 

Salaries 106, 111, 118 

Sales price, see Division of the dollar, for commodities — 

and fixed charges 109, HI, 124, 125 

average per car 9, 10 

" " « applied to yearly movement 10 

percentage of, received by shippers 9, 21 1 

relation of varieties, size and grade to 127, 128, 129 

total on 77, 212 cars 212 

" 9,476 " .' 9, 11 

variation in 125, 126 

Schedules 190 

Selling — 

some costs entailed in 113 

the banana , 177 

Shippers* returns, see Division of the dollar 9, 211 

effect of transportation cost upon 16, 25, 32, 79-82, 90, 101, 102, 104, 105, 21 3 

Shrinkage — 

in cabbage 133, 134 

" tomatoes 131, 132 

" watermelons in transit 93, 95 

Size — 

relationship of value to — 

in box apples , 127 

" celery 136 

variation in, and grade, in box apples 127 

Southern railroads, tonnage fruits and vegetables originated by 162 

Spinach, Texas, see Division of the dollar 3, 10, 37, 48, 60-67, 226 

analysis of the profiteering charge 64-67 

contents of a basket of 67 

express on 10, 64-66 

freight on 10, 64-66 

the profiteering charge 3, 58-60 

weight of a basket of. 10, 66-67 

Standardizing the commodity 223, 224 

"Stated charge" and *'cost of ice" basis, relationship of 209 

Storage — 

cost of, barrel apples 121, 122, 123 

functions of and hazards 225 

in transit 191 

length of, and cost, barrel apples -. ! 121, 122 

of cabbage 133 

on a box of apples 115, 119 

on 68 cars barrel apples 120 

Storage charges — 

general range of cold 150-153 

manner determined 109 

Strawberry, see Division of the dollar — 

express boxes built by Parker Earle 179 

first shipment under refrigeration 179 

precooling of 180 

Southern 38, 47 
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Superintendance, cost of — 

in barrel apples 12s 

" basket " 128 

Supervision of perishable transportation 188, 189 

Survey — 

cities covered in the g 

commodities covered in the 8 

method of conducting the , 7 

number of cars in the 8 

objects of the .7 

SUTHERLAND, J. B. refrigerator car '. .179 

Sweet potatoes 39, 47, 134, 135, 136 

SWIFT, GUSTAVUS, and refrigerator cars 180 

Tally charges on box apples 115 

Terminal, benefits of a common 233, 234 

Terminals^ 

and the fruit and vegetable industry 233, 234 

in Boston, Mass 238 

" Chicago, 111 236 

• New York, N. Y 235 

° Philadelphia, Pa .' 136-237 

" Pittsburgh, Pa 237 

Texas Cabbage, see Cabbage 
Texas Onions, see Onions 

THOMAS, F. A., and the C. F. T 180 

Tiffany car 180 

Tomatoes, see Division of the dollar 40, 48, 131, 132 

Tonnage fruits and vegetables moved by rail — 159, 162, 195, 196, 197-199, 202, 203-205, 239 

originated and handled by leading carriers "in 1918 203-205 

percentage increase in 197, 198 

production and rail movement 200-203 

quarterly statements of 198, 199 

Transporting 224, 226 

Transportation — 

importance of 163 

modes of 163 

motor 163-164 

necessary factors in ocean 174 

ocean 165-177 

rail 177-221 

some costs entering into 113 

supervision of perishable 188-189 

water 164-176 

Transportation tax — 

on express 9, 212 

" freight 9, 212 

" 77,212 cars 212 

" 9,476 ' 11, 211 

United States Dept. of Agric, standard of efficiency of 

refrigerator cars 181-182 

United States Food Administration data 4, 106, 111 

United States Labor Board 109 

United States Railroad Administration on standard of 

efficiency of refrigerator cars 182 

Vegetables — 

exports of ■/ 1*6 

imports of 172 

refrigeration charge in California 208 

Volume of business important 227 

Water transportation 164-177 

Watermelons, see Division of the dollar ■41> 49, 93-105 

charge of profiteering in 95-100, 103 

• condition on arrival ■ ■ • ^4 

effect of the rate advance on 104) 105 

" " " increases in freight v 105 

extent of loss in transit "4 

freight paid ^^^ 

L. & N. advertisement ' ^* 

answered 100-105 

prices paid per car ^®' 100> 101 

profiteering charge in 95, 96, 98, 100 

" in Chicago and Baltimore 103-104 

Railroad Information No. 177 97, 103, 104, 105 

Railroad Information No. 190 97, 100, 102 

shrinkage during transit 05 

some facts " 

summary — 

680 cars 104 

623 " 100 
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Watermelons — {Cont'd) 

testimony-of J. J. Parrish on Georgia 101, 102, 103, 105 

the Georgia situation 100-102, 105 

Vice Pres. Lincoln Green, letter to Sen. W. J. Harris 96 

answered 100-107 

quoted by Association of Railway Executives 97 

Western railroads, tonnage fruits and vegetables originated by 162 

What happens in the dark 3, 4, 125, 137, 138 

Wholesale — 

dealer on his own account 228 

fruit and vegetable dealers* — 

gross profit 4, 84, 106, 111 

net " 4, 106 

operating expense 4, 84, 106, 111 

grocers' — 

gross profit 4 

net " 4 

operating expense 4 

prices — 

and farm commodity prices compared 154 

index numbers of 153, 155, 156 

rise and fall of 153, 155 



